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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
ORD SALISBURY continues his courageous and be- 


nevolent efiorts to provide the Peers with occupation. 
Nor has he laboured in vain. The result of his exertions 
thus far is that six industrious gentlemen of the House of 
Commons are to meet a deputation from them, and sce 
whether the poor peers cannot have a job or two found 
for them in the early part of the Session. Even the occu- 
pation, devised for labourcrs in some parts of Ireland during 
the famine, of having to make a hole and fill it up egain 
for sixpence a day, would please the Lords. Left to them- 
selves, they cannot get anything to do more interesting 
than to discuss Lord Suarressury’s ecclesiastical Bills; and 
it is better to smoke a pipe under a haystack than do 
that. But better times are coming for them, and a 
joint Committee of both Houses will proceed to con- 
sider their hard case with a sincere desire to do some- 
thing for them. The particular scheme which Lord Satts- 
bury devised in order to get a hearing, was a Bill for 
allowing Bills not passed in one Session to stand over till 
the next Session in the stage they had reached when the 
Session in which they were introduced came t> an end. 
There was undoubtedly something plausible and taking 
in the proposal. It is impossible, however, to suppose 
that the House of Commons would agree to such a mea- 
sure. It would entirely alter the relations of the two 
Houses to each other, and it would paralyse the Executive 
whenever the Cabinet did not belong to the Conservative 
party. There must be a supreme power somewhere, 
however its existence may be veiled, and however gently 
its action may make itself felt. At present the supreme 
power in the Constitution lies in the House of Commons, 
because it virtually determines the choice of the Executive 
Government. The Government so chosen by the Commons 
can in the last resort give effect to the wishes of the Commons, 
in spite of the opposition of the Lords, because it can raise 
the famous question, How the QurEN’s Government is to be 
carried on. If, for example, the Irish Church Bill, after 
being carried by a decisive majority in the Commons in 
pursuance of the wishes of the nation recorded at a general 
election, were thrown out in the Lords on the second reading, 
the present Government would either resign, or, if in face of 
the large majority they possess in the Commons they continued 
in oflice, they would only do so on the understanding that the 
resistance of the Lords should in the last extremity be over- 
come by a wholesale creation of peers. It will not come to 
this, simply because the Lords know that, if they resisted, it 
must come to this. In the case of the Reform Bill of 1832 it 
did come to this; and the Lords, having had their lesson, did 
not need that it should be repeated tou them when, although 
Protectionists almost to a man, they were forced to adopt 
Free Trade. But if they could read a second time a Bill 
which they very much disliked, and then shelve it to another 
Session, the Government of the day would be paralysed. As 
it is, the Lords can often spoil a Bill they dislike by making 
a series of judicious amendments to it, some of which they 
trust the Commons will adopt rather than lose the Bill. This 
leads to a sort of game at brag between the two Houses; the 
Lords trying to throw the odium of the failure of the Bill on 
to the Commons, and the Commons trying to throw it on to 
the Lords. The game generally ends in what is called a 
compromise, which really meaus that the Bill is shorn of some 
of its strength, and passes as an imperfect and mutilated 
measure. But if the Lords could spend time in discussing 
amendments, and then defer the final settlement of the Bill till 
another Session, they could defeat and discredit the Govern- 
ment without giving it such a handle of complaint as would 


warrant it in forcing the Lords by threatening to use the 
extreme remedy provided by the Constitution. A thousand 
ingenious reasons might be found for letting the Irish Church 
Bill stand over till next year. It might be urged that the 
wishes of the Irish Church itself should be consulted; and, if 
we are to judge by the pace at which the Irish Church 
has hitherto moved in its deliberations, it would take much 
longer than from now to next July for it to have any wishes 
at all. 

A member of the House of Commons, hitherto unknown to 
fame, has also contributed his mite this week to a reform of 
the House of Lords, and has suggested the introduction of a 
scheme of minority voting in the election of Scotch and Irish 
peers which would prevent the representative peers belonging, 
as they now do, almost exclusively to one political party. 
Mr. GLapstonr, who seems to have learnt something from 
past experience, and to have awakened to the sense of the 
expediency of being civil to his supporters, complimented 
his new friend on having made a most valuable suggestion, 
and in fact laid on the butter a little too thick, perhaps, for 
good taste. But he pointed out that the Lords should be 
left, in the first instance, to reform themselves. It is 
certainly an abuse that all the Scotch and Irish peers 
should be Conservatives, and this bad result of the present 
system of election shows probably an inherent imperfection 
in the schemes for making the House of Lords representative. 
But practically none of the defects under which the House of 
Lords now labours really flow from the faulty election of 
Scotch and Irish peers. If there were a dozen more Liberal 
peers sent from Ireland and Scotland, the Lords would be still 
just where they are now. They would still have nothing to 
do for the greater part of the Session, and they would still 
be a Second Chamber forced to obey the First Chamber in 
matters of primary importance, and able to thwart it in matters 
of secondary importance. The Duke of Mancnester, again, 
expressed, at the Colonial banquet, his views as to the House 
to which he belongs. There is nothing like taking the 
bull by the horns, and the Duke's opinion was, that the 
House of Lords needed nothing whatever to make it ab- 
solutely perfect, except that it should include one or two 
persons of colonial repute. This is only an exaggerated 
and narrow way of putting the case on which the expe- 
diency of creating life-peers is rested. Persons of great 
public eminence, who have served their country or added 
to its fame in some conspicuous manner, should, it is said, 
have a place somewhere in the great council of the nation ; 
and as the House of Commons is neither accessible nor suited to 
them, it follows that they ought to have seats in the House of 
Peers. But this, whether true or not, regards the House of 
Lords in its social, not in its legislative, capacity. It is quite 
true that for such men as Lord Narirr of Magdala and Sir 
Joun Lawrence there is, as things now are, no appropriate 
honour. Lord Napier accepted a peerage contrary to his 
private wishes, in order that he might establish a precedent 
putting Engineer officers, and what is more, Indian Engineer 
officers, on a par with the portion of the army hitherto more 
favoured. Sir Joun Lawrence really deserves a peerage if he 
chooses to take it, and it is to be regretted that he cannot have so 
convenient an honour offered him as a life-peerage would give. 
But this is nothing more than a social arrangement, very 
much like devising the Order of St. Michael and St. George 
for the colonies. It would not reform the House of Lords, 
nor confer on it any appreciable benefit, except that of adding 
some additional lustre to its name. And as the creation of 
life-peerages is a mere social arrangement, the social argu- 
ment that it would tend to create a higher and lower aristo- 
cracy is not without great weight. Distinguished life-peers 
might, indeed, on rare occasions give some increase of weight 
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to the debates of the Lords. About once in three years, for 
example, the Lords delay dinner until they have had a little 
chat about India, and on such occasions Sir Joun Lawrence 
would speak with force and be listened to with respect. But, 
in the first place, this would rarely happen, and in the next 
place, it is not strength in debate that the Lords want. They 
are rich in oratorical power, in acquaintance with affairs, and 
in varied experience. What they complain of is that, with 
all their aptitude for work, they have nothing to do; and the 
creation of life-peerages not only would not give them occu- 
pation, but would tend to perpetuate and strengthen the notion 
that their main function is to be as ornamental and as idle as 
possible. 


It is not often that the word of wisdom flows from the 
mouth of Lord Russe11; but on this occasion we own that the 
remarks made by Lord RusseE.u on the business of the House 
of Lords seemed to us among the most pertinent and the most 
suggestive that were offered. The drift of what he said was that 
work was to be provided for the Upper House, partly by 
examining what spheres of political activity belonged most 
properly to the Lords, and partly by rearranging the course of 
business in the Commons. The Lords may be regarded as an 
initiating and as a revising legislative body, and it must be 
considered what they can properly initiate, and how they can 
properly revise. Lord Russet said that the initiating func- 
tions of the Lords lay properly in matters ecclesiastical, diplo- 
matic,and legal. As to ecclesiastical questions, the attribution to 
the Lords of a constitutional aptitude for dealing with them pro- 
bably suggested itself to Lord Russet as a compliment to the 
Bishops. It must be supposed that the Bishops sit in the Lords 
for some special reason; and as no clergymen sit in the House of 
Commons, the Bishops seem to have something specially to do 
with ecclesiastical legislation. But this was clearly a mistake. 
The Bishops are not meant to legislate for the Church, but 
to defend it. They initiate nothing; they remain passive, and 
see as far as possible that things are not changed to their 
detriment. The repeal of the Test Act, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the suppression of half the Irish Bishops, disendowment 
and disestablishment of the Irish Church, are the sort of eccle- 
siastical measures carried by modern English Parliaments; 
and the rustic who waited till Bishops initiated them would 
gaze a long while at the river of time. In diplomacy, Parlia- 
ment does not so much legislate as express opinions for the guid- 
ance of the Secretary of State, and here it is quite true that the 
Lords can, and often do, take the initiative with much success; 
and a debate in the Lords on any international or diplomatic 
question generally commands great attention and respect. 
But one evening every other Session is about all that falls to 
the lot of the Lords as an opportunity of showing their excel- 
lence in this department of public affairs. Diplomatic dis- 
cussions, to be valuable, must be very rare. There remains 
the law; and here it must be owned that there is, as matters 
now stand, a lamentable waste of very valuable legislative 
power. ‘The experience and the knowledge and the leisure of 
the Law Lords are not nearly enough utilized for the reform 
of those portions of the law which every one knows ought 
to be reformed, but which it is no one’s business to reform. The 
only way in which the confused mass of the English law can be 
brought into shape is by having its several portions settled 
and revised by some competent body, the decision of which 
shall not, except in extreme cases, be altered by the House of 
Commons; and it does not seem impossible to constitute such 
a body and to associate it in some special manner with the 
House of Lords. The main duty of the House of Lords 
must, however, necessarily be that of revising the legislation 
of the Commons, and the Lords are fully justified in asking 
that they should have every possible facility given them for 
discharging this duty properly. Lord RusseLi suggests that 
the best mode of securing this would be to alter the time of 
year up to which the Estimates are framed, so that the dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons of these Estimates should 
be thrown later than it is now, and be put after the mass of 
their legislative work for the Session was done. Then the 
Commons wou'd be discharging the complex and lengthy 
financial duties which belong exclusively to them, while the 
Lords were revising the Bills sent up to them. This suggestion 
deserves consideration, as also does that of Lord GranviLLE 
that many Bills might be permitted to begin in the Lords 
which must now begin in the Commons, because they have 
some faint and remote tinge of a money Bill about them. 
The extreme jealousy of the Lords with which the Commons 
used to be animated in all money matters may perhaps be 
mitigated now that the supremacy of the Commons has been 
established. 


The Saturday Review. 


AMERICA. 


ENERAL GRANT'S brief Inaugural Address will pro- 

bably be expended in his Message to Congress. His 
avowed purpose of checking administrative ccrruption, espe- 
cially in the Revenue department, will be generally approved. 
The new House of Representatives has passed by a large 
majority the repeal of the Tenure of Office Bill; and probably 
the Senate may reconsider its late determination to maintain, 
against General Grant and future Presidents, the law which 
originated in Mr. Jounson’s conflict with Congress. Since the 
Act has been in force Republican functionaries have been safe 
from dismissal, because the Senate assumed that Mr. Jounson 
could only be influenced by political motives if he attempted 
to remove an opponent from office. General Grant's acts 
would be more favourably construed, but it is not certain that 
he would think it worth while to exercise his discretion under 
the constant supervision of the Senate. The question, except 
as far as members of the Cabinct are concerned, would become 
comparatively unimportant if the Civil Service were placed on 
a permanent footing. General Grant's independent position 
may enable him to disregard the claims of party; but an 
ordinary President must reward his supporters by the dis- 
tribution of patronage. The practice which was introduced 
by General Jackson of giving, as he said, the spoils to the con- 
querors, is wholly incompatible with a regard to ability or to 
character, A postmaster or tax-collector who represents clection 
influence and expenditure naturally considers that an office 
bestowed as a reward of partisanship iavolves a right rather 
than a public duty. The consequences of General Jackson’s 
system were tolerable as long as the administrative functions 
of the Federal Government were confined within narrow 
limits. When the large taxation which had been rendered 
necessary by the war for the first time required the organiza- 
tion of a large revenue service, the tax-gatherers were 
appointed with customary disregard to their qualifications and 
to their honesty ; and it is consequently asserted, with more 
or less exaggeration, that one-fourth of the indirect taxes 
are intercepted before they reach the Treasury. If General 
Grant is willing to reform the existing abuses by the exercise 
of wholesome severity, the Senate would probably be well- 
advised in removing the obstacles to his efforts. When the 
delinquents and idlers in the public employment were once 
dismissed, there would be little difficulty in reconciling 
general opinion to the institution of a regular Civil Service. 
If the United States remain at peace, the need of a large 
revenue will gradually diminish with the charge for the 
interest of the debt. General Grant’s denunciation of the 
policy of repudiation, and the last votes of the outgoing 
Congress, have already strengthened American credit, and 
consequently facilitated the contraction of loans on easier 
terms. 


The Cabinet has been already reconstructed, and few of the 
members past or present are known out of their own country. 
General Grant's first Secretary of State apparently owed his 
appointment to the personal friendship of the Presipent. Mr. 
Wasunurne, when he was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, voted with the extreme Republican party, of which 
Mr. Tuapprvus Srrvens was the principal leader. Mr. 
TON Fisu, who is new to diplomatic business, will probably be 
influenced by Mr. Sumner, who, as Chairman of the Foreign 
Aflairs Committee of the Senate, may almost be regarded 
as a supplementary Foreign Minister. Mr. Fisu has the 
disadvantage of succeeding a Minister of remarkable ability. 
In accordance with custom, Mr. S—ewarp was consoled for his 
failure to attain the office of President by the highest office 
in the Cabinet, and for two or three years he really admi- 
nistered the Government in the name of the inexperienced 
President, who had only visited Washington as an obscure 
member of the House of Representatives. ‘It was to Mr. 
Sewarp that his countrymen were indebted for the sur- 
render of Mason and SLIDELL, against the opinion of the rest 
of the Cabinet and the leaning of Mr. Lincoty. The tone 
of his innumerable despatches, although it was sometimes 
offensive to foreigners, perhaps tended, by satisfying American 
taste, to restrain popular pugnacity. Even when he gave 
reparation for the 7rent outrage, he thought it necessary to 
maintain the rightfulness of a seizure which he was practically 
repudiating as indefeasible. After the death of Mr. Lincoin, 


the Secretary of State, though he co-operated loyally with 
Mr. Jounson, contrived to avoid incurring any considerable 
share of the odium which attached to his chief; and if he 
continues to take part in public life, he will be acknowledged 
as a Republican, notwithstanding his connexion with a 
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Democratic President. During his eight years of adminis- 
tration he has achieved several diplomatic triumphs, although 
much of the merit belongs to the Federal armies and to 
their leaders. Mr. Szewarp composed the remonstrances 
which induced the French to evacuate Mexico; and at the 
close of his term of ofiice he concluded the singularly ad- 
vantageous Convention with England which the Senate has 
nevertheless hitherto declined to confirm. His purchases 
of Russian America and of the island of St. Thomas were 
on the whole popular, although the bargain with Denmark 
is not yet finally settled. Mr. Hammon Fisn’s judgment will 
perhaps be tested for the first time by his firmness in maintain- 
ing neutrality in the insurrection in Cuba. Blockade-runners 
from the Southern ports are already conveying supplies to the 
rebels, and the House of Representatives has unanimously 
voted for the recognition of any Government which they may 
succeed in establishing. It is not forgotten that the recog- 
nition of Texas as an independent Republic was the first step 
in the process of annexing the great Mexican province to the 
United States. 


The appointment of the wealthiest trader in the United 
States to the office of Secretary of the Treasury caused some 
surprise, as Mr. A. H. Srewarr has neither political nor 
administrative experience. ‘The ability which has been illus- 
trated by his commercial success would probably have justified 
the Presipen?’s selection; and it was understood that Mr. 
STEWART was opposed both to repudiation and to the main- 
tenance of the extravagant tariff. The refusal of the Senate 
to repeal the law which prohibits the Secretary of the Treasury 
from being actively engaged in trade has compelled Mr. 
SrewanT to resign his cilice before he had entered on its 
duties. By introducing ior the first time, in place of Mr. 
STEWART, 2 prominent politician into the Cabinet, Gencral 
Grant will have gratified the Republican party. Mr. Bour- 
WELL is one of the most active members of the House of 
Representatives, and although he las always acted with the 
extreme section, he has sometimes come into hostile collision 
with Mr. Burter. The remaining Ministers have found 
many eulogisis since the first publication of the ofiicial list, 
and as it happens that it is uncertain whether the Attorney- 
General is a Massachusetts judge or an advocate of the 
same name and family, the Prestprni’s uncompromising 
admirers gallantly assert that cither of the two brothers 
would be thoroughly qualified for the office. The appoint- 
ment to the War Department of General Scuor1eLp, who had 
held the office under Mr. Jonnson since the retirement of Mr. 
Stanton, was only temporary; but the report that General 
Graxt had declared that the Secretary at War ought to be 
a civilian has been disproved by the selection of General 
Rawiixs. Two civilians, Mr. Sranron and Mr. Lrxcoxy, at 
the very crisis of the war, resolved to supersede General 
GRan?, then engaged in the siege of Vicksburg, in favour of 
the incapable amateur, General Banks. General Grant him- 
self made no objection to discharge the duties of Secretary 
for War; and it was supposed that General ScuorreLp pos- 
sessed his confidence. His appointment of Suzrman to the 
rank of Gencral of the Army is one of many proofs that 


the Presipext is superior to any mean jealousy of his. 


chief military rival. The promotion of Suerman to be 
Lieutenant-General will be generally popular, though the 
claims of Gencral Tuomas were thought by some persons to 
be preferable. 


The enigmatic passage of the Inaugural Address which , 


relates to foreign policy is not encouraging to the hopes of 
believers in Mr. Reverpy Jonxsox. General Grant qualifies 
the truism that nations ought to be bound by the same moral 
rules as private persons by a hint that violation of inter- 
national duties will be repaid in kind. In other words, the 
escape of the Alabama from the Mersey is on fit occasion to 
be avenged by the wilful connivance of the American Govern- 
ment at unlawful expeditions directed against English com- 
merce. If this country had the misfortune to be engaged in a 
war lasting four years, the departure of a single hostile 
cruiser from an American port through accident or negligence 
would not be regarded as a heinous wrong. If General Grant 
and the great community which shares his opinions would con- 
sult any legal or moral authority, they would find that one 
breach of the law was not properly met by another. If A., 
by carelessly leaving 2 trap-door open, causes damage to 
B., the proper remedy is an application to some legal tribunal, 
and not the establishment of a similar nuisance on the premises 
of the injured B. As the American Government has wisely 
abstained from resorting to the arbitrament of war, the threat 
of reprisals at some indefinite period is equally ungenerous 


and unjust. On some future occasion the Presrpent will pro- 
bably express his intentions more fully; but for the present 
his language countenances the reports of his unfriendly 
disposition. It is not to be regretted that the negotiations 
terminated before his acceptance of oflice, and that the Eng- 
lish Government is no longer bound to press for a settlement 
of the dispute. When General Grant, in his acceptance of 
the Chicago nomination, uttered his aspiration for peace, he 
perhaps referred exclusively to domestic dissensions; but it is 
evident that he has no immediate intention of engaging in 
foreign hostilities. It would be idle to talk of economy, 
and of the reduction or discharge of the debt, if a war 
were impending which would involve unlimited expendi- 
ture. The lapse of time may perhaps gradually moderate 
the prejudices and the angry feeling which now imduce 
the American Government and people to keep a useless 
quarrel alive. 


ELECTORAL PURITY. 
Ww: know by this time as much as we are likely to know 


how far the new system of trying election petitions is 
calculated to ensure electoral purity. To put the result briefly, 
we know that it will scarcely do anything at all to ensure it. 
Where there is real, open, unquestionable bribery, those who 
have detected it are able to expose it more quickly and more 
cheaply before a judge than they could do before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee; and if there is a clear case, attested by 
unimpeachable witnesses, of one of those very few acts for 
which, apart from direct bribery, the judge will unscat a can- 
didate, then the petition will succeed on easy and cheap 
terms. It comes to this—where any sensible and competent 
Committee of the House of Commons would unquestionably 
have unseated a member, the petitioner can obtain that deci- 
sion more quickly and cheaply now, without the risk of 
having a foolish Committee appointed. But this is all. The 
appointment of the judges to conduct election trials will tend 
hereafter to discourage petitioners; for the judges go, as they 
consider they ought to go, not by any vague idea of the 
general merits of the case, but by rules which they have 
laid down to protect the sitting member unless an incon- 
testable case is proved against him. The sitting member 
is treated as if he were in possession of a frechold, and as if 
the petition were an action of ejectment. At first the judges 
seemed inclined to take a different view of their duties. 
Reckless expenditure, for example, was held in itself*to show 
a frame of mind in a candidate which tainted all his proceed- 
ings, and Mr. Baron Martin unseated Mr. Ripiey at Bradford 
because, in that large town, he had spent 7,000/. But this 
mode of regarding expenditure has been entirely abandoned. 
At Youghal it was decided that a candidate may very properly 
go to a constituency which he has never heard of before in his 
life and run through 5,000/. in getting 126 votes, may spend 
enormous sums in purchases at shops and in giving away in 
charity, and may employ bands of watchers for months. At 
Wigan Mr. Baron Marrry said that he was guided by the 
oath of the sitting member, and if the sitting member swore 
that he had meant to conduct the election properly, the judge 
would consider it was all right, unless the indisputably corrupt 
act of some one indisputably an agent for him was proved be- 
yond all doubt. A member was not to be ejected out of his 
Parliamentary freehold for anything short of this. The 
decisions of the judges will have the effect of showing a 
candidate exactly how to get hold and keep held of this 
freehold. Giving actual sums of money before an election 
is really almost the only thing he need avoid. He may spend 
his money as freely as he likes in almost any other way. He 
may treat as much as he likes, so long as he does not treat cor- 
ruptly ; that is, so long as no one can prove that any particular 
voter sold his vote for so much drink and victuals. He may 
cover all the walls of every shop with boards at a shilling a 
day apiece ; he may have roughs and watchers in abundance, 
for, although the judges will reprove him for doing so, they 
will not unseat him for it. He may even perhaps hire cabs for 
his voters, which is distinctly illegal, because he may speculate 
that he will be let off for a first offence on this head, as Mr. 
Baron Martin let off the sitting members at Salford, merel 
cautioning them not to do it again. The judges treat oh 
things as these as they would treat a man who was constantly 
firing off guns, or who set up nasty-smelling works on his 
land. ‘These are disagreeable ways of behaving on a freehold, 
but the frecholder is not to be turned out for them. Com- 
mittees and associations on behalf of the candidate may do 


pretty well what they like for him, and he will not be respon- 
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sible unless they actually give larger sums away in cash than 
a charitable judge would consider to have been spent in charity. 
If a new election were held next week the expenditure would 
probably be much more profuse than it has ever been, and 
much safer, for those who conducted it would have the decisions 
of the judges to tell them exactly what to do; and if any pe- 
titions were presented they would probably be of a very specu- 
lative kind, and the Dopsons and Foes who got them up would 
be most happy to withdraw them on reasonable terms at the 
right moment. ‘The clauses in the Act of last year intended 
to prevent the collusive withdrawal of petitions have utterly 
broken down, and a petition may still be looked on as a 
nuisance which the freeholder may be made to buy off if he 
is properly managed. 

Evidently, if electoral purity is to be attained at all, or if 

any considerable approximation to it is to be realized, the 
end is not to be gained by setting the judges to administer 
the existing law. The law itself must be altered, and the 
subject is important enough to justify the Cabinet in 
moving the appointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the best mode of conducting Parliamentary and muni- 
cipal elections. Mr. Bruce, in moving last week for the 
appointment of this Committee, openly professed his con- 
version to the Ballot; and when a Cabinet Minister has got as 
far as this, and carries, as Mr. Bruce evidently did, the 
majority of the House with him, the time when the Ballot 
will be introduced cannot be far off. What every one who 
cares for electoral purity desires is some means of lessening 
the two great evils of our present mode of conducting elections 
—profuse expenditure and intimidation. It is not bribery, in 
the sense in which bribery is generally understood, that is the 
evil to be combated. A place which, as Mr. Baron Martin said 
of Beverley, is a mere nest of corruption is tolerably certain 
to vanish out of the electoral area even under the law as it 
now stands, and even large towns like Norwich and Dublin 
will probably pay some penalty for their evil habits. It is the 
profuse emptying of money-bags throughout a constituency in 
expenditure which the judges have now instructed experts 
how to make legal that is, if possible, to be put down. No 
legislation can entirely put it down, but a very few changes in 
the law might immensely reduce it. The last Parliament did 
not in its secret heart dislike this expenditure, for it considered 
it a weapon in the hands of gentlemen against democracy, and 
so it would listen to few of the many propositions submitted to 
it for reducing the outlay of candidates. But a Parliament 
sincerely desirous to effect the purpose might deal a few blows 
against this expenditure which would strike home. Mr. Bruce 
dwelt on a way of doing this by forbidding the employment of 
paid canvassers. These terrible nuisances pester, bully, de- 
moralize, and bestialize voters for weeks together before an 
election, in order to run up a little bill against the candidate. 
It would be equally easy to make all payments for roughs, 
watchers, and messengers illegal, and to make illegal acts on 
the part of the candidates void the election, and not merely, 
as at Salford, furnish the ground for a little mild reproof 
from a benevolent judge. Mr. Harcourt pointed to a still 
wider and more efficacious remedy when, in asking that the 
decisions of the judges might be communicated to the House, 
he suggested that all treating whatever should be pronounced 
illegal, and not merely treating carried on corruptly. If the 
candidate and his agents were not allowed to treat any one 
under any pretence, and if paid canvassers, watchers, roughs 
and messergers were also forbidden, the expenses of candidates 
would be most materially diminished. Further, if Mr. Faw- 
cETT’s proposal were adopted, and all the expenses of the 
returning officer were paid for by the borough, a candidate 
would have scarcely any legitimate expenses. There would, 
indeed, remain the expenses of solicitors, of advertising, of 
printing, and of postage; but even these would be very much 
diminished, in proportion as the electors were less and less 
addressed personally, and looked more and more to the general 
expressions of opinion, at meetings and on public occasions, 
on the part of the candidate, as the main guide to their choice ; 
and whatever may be the evils of the Ballot, it cannot be denied 
that it tends materially to lessen the amount of private appeals 
to individuals. 

Intimidation is of two kinds, and against neither kind does 
the existing law provide any effectual check. There is first 
the intimidation of open violence at the time of the elections, 
which is nothing less than a great national disgrace, and 
against which we are glad tosee Mr. GatHorne Harpy uttered 
an indignant protest. The whole notion that at election 
times the law should go utterly into abeyance, and that 
mobs may go about bullying, terrifying, wounding, plun- 
dering, and sacking houses, simply because a writ has come 


down to the place for the election of a member, is perfectly 
monstrous. The Ballot might do something to remedy the 
mischief, but it would not do nearly enough. ‘To begin with, 
the process of elections might be much simplified. If 
nominations and declarations of the poll were done away with, 
the mob would have much less excuse for assembling. Then 
the guardians of order ought to be much more efficiently pro- 
tected than they are. Assaults on the police when a mob is 
assembled are most serious offences against public order, and 
ought to be severely punished. As it is, the unfortunate 
police are not protected at all, and a lot of blackguards are 
allowed to hustle them and pelt them with stones, and get off 
scot-free, because the proceeding is considered one of the 
humours of election time. An adequate term of imprisonment 
with hard labour would soon change the sentiments of the 
vulgar on this head. Lastly, damages for all personal injuries 
and for all injuries to property at an election time ought to be 
recoverable by an easy process from the rates of the borough 
or county where the election is held, and then the ratepayers 
might think it worth their while to save their pockets, and aid 
the cause of order a little. Too ready a use of the military 
force ought of course to be avoided; but if soldiers are used 
at all, they ought to be much better protected than they are 
now. It is in the highest degree improper that soldiers should 
have to stand and be pelted with rubbish while they are forbidden 
to strike terror into their assailants by a use of their weapons. 
Intimidation of the quiet sort takes all kinds of forms, but 
they all come to this—that the voter is threatened with a 
pecuniary loss if he votes as he wishes to vote. It is in 
human nature to exercise freely this power of threatening in 
order to gain a political object, unless the law comes to the 
aid of the weak. Men of every class enjoy the pleasure of 
being able to make their neighbours own their supremacy. 
Landlords threaten farmers, gentlemen threaten tradesmen, 
manufacturers threaten weekly workers; and, as Mr. BRucE 
informed the House, even working-men themselves threaten 
the petty shopkeepers who depend on their custom. The 
feeling of alarm at the extent to which this intimidation has 
now spread is so strong, that the Committee which is now to 
consider the mode of conducting elections can scarcely be said 
to set out with having the Ballot reserved as an open question. 
Its real function will be much more to consider what par- 
ticular form of secret voting shall be adopted than to decide 
whether secret voting shall, in some shape or other, be used 
as a remedy against intimidation. No men have done so much 
to prepare public opinion for the Ballot as the election judges ; 
for they have shown that the existing law is futile against 
intimidation, and no other remedy, good or bad, has been 
suggested but the Ballot. It is with great regret that we 
see this; for, if men could but have been gradually weaned 
from the evil habit of intimidation by a change in social 
opinion, this would have been far better than to try to outwit 
petty tyrants by such a device as the ballot-box. But it is 
impossible to allow the intimidation that marked the last elec- 
tion to continue, and, as some change must be made, the Ballot 
will have the advantage of being the only remedy visibly in 
the field. Fortunately, it is not a question of political parties, 
for mob violence and petty tyranny are of no use to any 
party, and it will certainly be the respectable, quiet, and 
honourable classes—the friends, in every rank and every 
party, of order, decency, and independence—who will profit 
most by elections being conducted so that the brutal license 
of election mobs shall be done away with, and so that each 
voter can vote without pressure and without fear as he 
pleases. 


THE BRAZILIAN SLAVE TRADE ACT. 


HE House of Lords would have done well to consent to 

the repeal of the Brazilian Slave Trade Act without 
debate. The interval of three-and-twenty years which has 
elapsed since the Bill was passed has witnessed an entire revo- 
lution in national policy. In 1846 the long peace had not yet 
been interrupted, nor had English opinion recognised the pos- 
sibility of abandoning the position which had been acquired at 
the end of the long struggle with France. Lord CuEtmsrorp’s 
inaccurate recollection represents the rapid oblivion which 
follows close upon great changes of political theory. In perfect 
good faith, Sir Rosert PeEw’s former Solicitor-General thought 
it impossible that in 1846 and in 1849 he should have de- 
fended a measure which now seems to him and to many others 
entirely obsolete. All who have reached middle life must 
occasionally have felt similar surprise when they have hap- 
pened to look at prints of the forgotten fashions of their youth. 
For a moment it seems impossible that stiff neckcloths and 
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high collars should within a not very great number of years 
have been accepted as matters of course. A high-handed 
mode of dealing with foreign Powers is not less abhorrent to 
modern modes of thought; and it is fortunate that Lord 
RusseLt and Lord Grey retain, with more tenacity than 
Lord CueLmsrorp, the principles which prevailed in Par- 
liament and in the country down to the eve of the Russian 
war. The AverpEEN Act was one of the latest legislative 
assertions of a policy which had been for thirty or forty 
years strenuously pursued by the English Government. The 
slave trade was only abolished in 1807, after a long and 
obstinate contest; but as soon as the question was finally 
settled, all classes and all parties unanimously desired to pro- 
cure the adhesion of foreign States to the same prohibition. 
The Ministers of that time were not ordinarily distinguished 
by any enthusiastic attachment to philanthropic novelties; 
yet, in the negotiation which ensued on the fall of Narotron, 
Lord Liverroor and Lord CastLerracu exerted themselves as 
earnestly to obtain the suppression of the slave trade as to 
establish the balance of power in Europe. Their anxiety, like 
the agitation at home by which it was stimulated, in some 
instances defeated itself; for, as the sentiment of aversion 
to the slave trade was then confined to England and the 
United States, colonists and slave-dealers easily persuaded 
their countrymen that English benevolence was prompted ex- 
clusively by commercial interest. The efforts of diplomacy 
nevertheless produced considerable results in the conclusion of 
treaties with nearly all foreign States. In return for large 
concessions Spain and Portugal agreed to make the slave 
trade piracy, and to allow on terms of nominal reciprocity the 
right of search by English cruisers. 


Brazil, on its subsequent separation from Portugal, inherited 
the liabilities which it had shared with the Mother-country, 
and the acceptance of a Convention similar to the Portuguese 
treaty was a condition of the acknowledgment by England 
of the new Empire. The obligations incurred by the Govern- 
ment of Portugal had never been supported by any moral 
scruple on the part of the people; and the Brazilians, as habi- 
tual purchasers of slaves on a large scale, were stiil less in- 
clined to discourage the obnoxious traffic. The contest of 
activity and skill between the English squadron on the coast 
of Africa and the Portuguese and Brazilian traders continued 
for twenty years, till the special arrangements of the Conven- 
tion expired. The Government of Brazil displayed no inten- 
tion of renewing the treaty, and there was reason to believe 
that the slave trade might assume gigantic proportions. If the 
trade with Brazil had been left open, it would have been 
scarcely possible to maintain a general policy which was re- 
garded with jealous dislike by almost every maritime Power. 
Not long before Mr. CaLuoun had proposed to the French 
Government an offensive and defensive alliance with the United 
States against England, on the express ground of the hostility 
of that perfidious State to the sacred institution of slavery. At 
that time there was as yet no Alabama, or recognition of belli- 
gerency, to serve as a pretext for American hostility; but the 
operations of the African squadron formed a sufficient excuse ; 
and when at a later period the English vessels began to watch 
the coast of Cuba, Mr. Sumner and the other Republican 
leaders were the loudest in their denunciations of English 
intrusion into American waters. 


Although the Brazilian Government was no longer bound 
by a Convention to permit supervision by English cruisers, 
the general undertaking to suppress the slave trade, which 
still remained in force, was openly and systematically violated. 
The English Government accordingly determined to persist 
in visiting Brazilian vessels, and, finding that the right or 
power of search was practically inefficient, Sir Rosert PEEL 
and Lord ABERDEEN, with the advice of Sir WiLt1am Fouvett 
and Sir Freperick Tuesicer, introduced the Bill for carrying 
into effect the Convention between the QuEEN and the 
Emperor of Brazit. When it was proposed by the authority 
of Parliament to follow slave-ships from the high seas into 
waters within the jurisdiction of Brazil, the plan could scarcely 
be reconciled with respect for the rights of an independent 
Power, but the Government and the Crown lawyers seem to 
have determined on meeting by a system of reprisals the open 
refusal of Brazil to fulfil its obligations. As it happened, 
there was no risk of serious Parliamentary opposition, for all 
statesmen of the older generation shared the national senti- 
ment, and Lord PaLmerston, who usually opposed Lord 
Aberpeen’s foreign policy, consistently exhibited a passionate 
antipathy to the slave trade. 

It was easy for Lord CuetmsForp and Lord Carrns to prove 
that such legislation would not be attempted by any Govern- 


ment at the present day ; nor can it be denied that occasional 
bickerings with the Brazilian Government have been caused 
by natural resentment at the use which has been made of 
superior force. English sailors on shore have sometimes 
failed to receive due protection from the police; and now and 
then an officer in uniform has been affronted or arrested, with 
the result of much angry correspondence. On the other hand, 
the entire suppression of the Brazilian slave trade furnishes 
some compensation for the injured dignity of half a dozen 
midshipmen. Lord AperpeEn’s Act is open to much theoretical 
criticism, but, unlike many more plausible specimens of 
legislation, it effected the object for which it was designed. 
The doctrine of non-intervention is perhaps just, as it is un- 
doubtedly convenient ; but a man who is habitually indifferent 
to the concerns of his neighbours is not likely on any occa- 
sion to render them useful service. Notwithstanding the 
modern dread of intrusion, Parliament will not be disposed to 
share Lord Catrys’s disapproval of the recital in the preamble 
of Lord Ciarenvon’s Bill. It is as well that, even when 
opinions have been modified, a formal consistency should 
be observed in legislation, and that the Act should be 
ostensibly repealed, not in consequence of the adoption of a 
passive policy, but because “the circumstances which led to 
“ the passing of the said Act no longer exist by reason of the 
“ cessation of the importation of slaves into Brazil from 
“ Africa.” Lord CLarenpon has never been accused of pugna- 
city or arrogance, but he belongs to the school of Lord PaLmer- 
ston. If his successors commence the practice of introducing 
humble apologies into Acts of Parliament and diplomatic 
documents, they may possibly find that national pride is not 
an exclusively aristocratic prejudice. The cessation of the 
Brazilian slave trade is exclusively due to the operation of the 
measure which shocks the feelings of Lord CieLmsrorD 
and Lord Cairns; and it is not improbable that the prospect 
of the abolition of slavery in Brazil might be partly 
attributed to the same cause. In tropical or semi-tropical 
countries it is cheaper to import slaves than to breed them, 
because the traders supply the planters with a large propor- 
tion of able-bodied men, encumbered with comparatively few 
women and children. The Dutch farmers, indeed, of the 
Free Republic in South Africa kill the men in their incur- 
sions into the interior, for the purpose of enslaving their 
families; but they require domestic servants and agricultural 
drudges rather than gangs of field hands, and they know that 
a captive Kaflir warrior is not a manageable slave. Both in 
Cuba and in Brazil the stoppage of importation renders 
slavery less profitable ; and other reasons perhaps incline the 
Brazilian Government and a portion of the community to 
favour ultimate emancipation. 


The reduction and future withdrawal of the African 
squadron, while it relieves the navy from a painful and dan- 
gerous service, will complete the policy which is involved in 
the repeal of the AnrrpEEN Act. The crusade against the 
slave trade has in the course of fifty or sixty years 
cost hundreds of valuable lives, and it has occasionally 
led to diplomatic embarrassments, but the sacrifices incurred 
will not be regarded in history as excessive or inglorious. The 
undeviating neutrality which implies frequent acquiescence in 
evil, although it may on the whole be dictated by prudence, is not 
an active virtue. A paradoxical reasoner might contend that the 
advantages of the slave trade have overbalanced its injurious 
results by transplanting a large number of Africans to lands 
in which they or their descendants have acquired the rudi- 
ments of civilization; but popular sentiment repudiates far- 
fetched speculations, and it was notorious that the slavedealers 
who conducted the traffic were among the worst specimens of 
the human race. The misery of the barbarians who occupy 
the continent of Africa has been perceptibly increased by the 
market for labourers which superseded the demand for the 
produce of labour. In England, if not in other European 
countries, the agitation which began nearly a century ago 
has left a permanent impression which is beyond the reach 
of argument or sophistry. Lord CLarenpon’s Bill marks the 
virtual termination of the transmarine slave trade, and the 
commerce is now almost wholly confined to the Dutch and 
Portuguese settlements in South Africa and to the Valley of 
the Nile. As Cuba and Brazil proceed to reform their in- 
stitutions and their practice, benevolent indignation will pro- 
bably be concentrated on the atrocities of the Arab and 
Egyptian slave-dealers. Before the present generation has 
passed away one prominent form of iniquity will perhaps 
have disappeared from the earth. 
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MR. LOCKE KING'S BILL. 


= proposed abolition of the Irish Establishment, among 
its other recommendations to the favourable consideration 
of Parliament, furnishes an excellent excuse for postponing 
many troublesome questions. The alteration of the law of 
succession to landed estate in cases of intestacy is added to the 
long list of measures which the Government is to adopt or 
consider as soon as it has disposed of the Irish Church. Mr. 
GLADSTONE, with prudent reserve, only expresses the opinion 
that the present law is not insusceptible of improvement; but 
it is easy to foresee that he will at least approve of the modest 
instalment of change which has so often been urged on the 
House of Commons by Mr. Locke Kina. _ It would indeed be 
possible to take an intermediate step by giving younger chil- 
dren a pecuniary charge on land which had devolved by 
descent on the heir-at-law, and the plan would have the merit 
of corresponding to the arrangement which a prudent free- 
holder would probably make by will. The settlements and 
wills of large landowners almost always provide for younger 
children by charges on the estate, while the middle class of 
proprietors seldom make an eldest son, and still more rarely 
die intestate. The only persons whe can afford to own land in 
England are landlords of the rank of country gentlemen, 
yeomen farming their own estates, and monied men, con- 
nected for the most part with trades or professions, who 
have other sources of income. The freehold occupier him- 
self makes a great pecuniary sacrifice to independence and to 
sentiment ; and the merchant or lawyer who possesses land 
worth a few hundreds a year deliberately indulges himself 
in an expensive luxury. While Mr. Locke Krive’s un- 
deviating consistency through a long course of years probably 
represents his personal belief that the law of succession 
to land produces great and practical evils, his opponents 
and his supporters, with few exceptions, regard his annual 
motion as an occasion for discussing a far wider issue. The 
more judicious representatives of the landed interest would 
willingly compound for the suppression of male heirs-at-law 
if it were not for the instinctive feeling that an ancient custom 
is more defensible than a modern enactment. For their own 
purposes, the landlords would probably exercise a sound dis- 
cretion in accepting the proposal; but they are fully justified 
in their belief that concession would not end the controversy. 
A few years would prove the futility of Mr. Briaur’s belief 
in the tendency of the law to regulate the practice of testators. 
The English aristocracy is not likely to add social and econo- 
mical suicide to political abdication. When it was found that 
intestacy affected only an insignificant fragment of the land, 
a law of equal partition in case of intestacy would be quoted 
as a legislative admission that the principle of division ought 
to be more generally applied. If the theory were adopted 
by Parliament, it would soon appear that the liberty now pos- 
sessed by testators must be abolished or largely restricted. 
As long as land produces an income of about three per cent., 
no permissive measure will check the process of accumu- 
lation. 

In the debate of Monday last Mr. Henry and Sir Lawrence 
PaLK expressed a well-founded opinion that Mr. Locke K1xe’s 
plan, if it had any considerable effect, would accelerate the 
extinction of small freeholds. The practical unit of landed 
property is the smallest extent which, according to the custom 
of each separate district, is usually occupied by a single 
holder. The nature of the buildings, the rotation of crops, 
and the size of the fields are regulated by experience and 
tradition; and the division of the farm into three or four 
equal portions would involve the introduction of a new and 
less profitable mode of cultivation. On a hundred acres of 
land subdivided by legal compulsion it would become neces- 
sary to build additional houses, barns, and sheds, and in 
some instances manual labour would be unavoidably sub- 
stituted for the use of horses. It is not impossible that 
such a revolution may at some future time extend over the 
whole surface of the country; but it would be difficult to 
introduce the change in a few scattered spots and patches, 
In the great majority of cases a sale would be preferred to a 
partition, and, as at present, the wealthy neighbour would be 
the probable purchaser. If eldest sons were abolished by law, 
‘there would no longer be any motive for adding adjacent farms 
to estates which would be doomed to subdivision. In a few 
generations the landed nobility and gentry would disappear, 
and large farms would follow the fortunes of large estates. 
An active and increasing party has persuaded itself that a 
community of small proprietors is the soundest and happiest 
form of society. The doctrine may be supported by plausible 
arguments, but it has nothing to do with a voluntary disposi- 


tion of property. It is not too much to say that the country 
must choose between the English and French modes of distri- 
bution, and that the national system of agriculture must stand 
or fall with the present tenure of land. The state of law 
which is proposed by Mr. Locke Kine is inoperative in the 
United States, because, in default of tenant farmers, no testator 
could dream of founding a family on a large landed estate, 
Economical reasons would similarly supersede the working of 
the law in England, with the opposite effect of promoting 
accumulation. 


Mr. Water suggested one of the strongest arguments 
against the present law by quoting some of the extravagant 
misrepresentations for which it serves as a pretext. It may 
be easily believed that many foreigners imagine, with Mr. 
Wa ter’s simple-minded American, that the rule of primo- 
geniture is compulsory and universal. The eldest son claim- 
ing under a marriage settlement may, in the great majority of 
cases, become absolute owner of the estate, if he declines to 
concur with the life-tenant in a fresh arrangement, and ab- 
stains from resettling the property on his marriage. Great 
estates would be more frequently broken up but that prudent 
heirs are careful not to dissipate their property, while spend- 
thrifts have for the most part occasion to make terms with 
their fathers. The monopoly which creates jealous irritation 
at home and delusion abroad belongs in truth, not to pedigree, 
but to money. Land, being at the same time the pleasantest 
of possessions and the least profitable of investments, passes into 
the hands of rich men, or remains there, for the same reasons 
which enable the same class to ride the finest horses, to buy 
the best pictures, and to live in the largest houses. Many 
instances might be mentioned of large landed estates which 
have been collected within the present generation ; and indeed 
a column of auctioncers’ advertisements sufficiently proves 
that a capitalist may at any time assume the position of a 
country gentleman. Manufacturers and merchants are every 
day supplanting indigenous squires, with ampler means of 
extending their boundaries by successive purchases. It is idle 
to talk of the law of primogeniture as affecting the trans- 
mission of their property to their descendants. Unless the 
estate is exceptionally large, its value would almost always be 
diminished by subdivision, while the object which induced 
the purchaser to diminish his own income would be frustrated 
by an equal partition of his property amongst several children. 
It is only on the first, or at most on the second, descent that 
the cadets of a family, new or old, have the shadow of a 
grievance to allege. The grandchildren or great-grandchildren 
of the founder or testator would probably have been poorcr 
under a law which practically prevented the foundation of 
large estates. 


The removal of misconception would be the most valuable 
result of the legislation which, pending his further political 
education, Mr. GLapsTone seems disposed to favour. It 
might be worth while to make the experiment of a change, 
although it would produce only a trifling effect, for laws 
ought in modern times to be intelligible and logically tenable, 
as well as practically just. The ancient belief in institutions 
as necessary and inscrutable mysteries has become nearly 
extinct, and if a law which does little harm or good is found 
to be unpopular, it may be prudent to remove the cause of 
offence. ‘Ihe more serious contest which lies behind Mir. 
Locke Krne’s project will not be indefinitely deferred cither 
by the maintenance or by the abolition of theoretical primo- 
geniture. The victory will depend in some degree on the 
arguments employed on cither side, but it will be mainly de- 
cided by the comparative force of the combatants. The array 
of landowners and farmers will not be materially strengthened 
or weakened by the law of succession which may be in force 
at the beginning of the struggle; but if Mr. Locke Krnc’s 
plan were embodied in the Statute-book ‘the champions of 
the existing system would have to deal with one prejudice 
less. A democratic triumph would not be confined to 2 
compulsory partition of land, for the progress of subdivision 
might be accelerated by taxation devised for the purpose 
of rendering ownership unprofitable except to occupiers. All 
owners of property will combine to resist legislation which 
would tend directly to restrict freedom of enjoyment and 
disposal; but political power will be found to have been al- 
ready dissociated from land and from money as soon as an 
agitation arises which really interests the multitude. The 
more zealous advocates of peasant proprietorship fully under- 
stand that their object can only be attained by the adoption 
of the compulsory partition which prevails in many other 
countries. 
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FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 


Wwe the French semi-official press began a crusade 
against Belgium, just a month ago, it was easy to 
explain away the unpleasant significance of the act. The 
journals in question had been over-zealous, and, in their desire 
to interpret the Emprror’s mind to the public, they had not 
waited to understand it for themselves. It was pointed out 
that the most careful supervision cannot always prevent an in- 
spired newspaper from making this particular blunder. Unless 
the authorities write it all themselves they must leave the editor 
and his staff some small latitude in the selection and treatment of 
topics, and an ardent journalist will naturally be eager to offer 
the graceful tribute of his unprompted homage in the shape of 
an article which he thinks will please his master, though it has 
not been expressly ordered. True devotion loves to anticipate 
the wishes of its object, and as long as piety and intelligence 
are not inseparable, it will occasionally go astray in doing 
so. ‘The theory was certainly ingenious, while it had just 
that alloy of truth which made it equally impossible to 
accept or to disprove it. And as the excitement did, as 
a matter of fact, die out as suddenly as it had begun, 
those who believed that the relation between the French 
Government and the semi-official press is rather too in- 
timate to admit of the latter devising a forcign policy for 
itself, had nothing left but to submit without being by any 
means convinced, ‘Time, however, has brought them their re- 
venge. Let it be granted that by a common hallucination all 
the semi-oflicial organs fell into the same error, that it was 
found impossible for more than a week to let them know that 
they had made a false start, and that upon this intimation 
being at length conveyed to them they came back crestfullen 
to the post. Does this complicated hypothesis account for the 
mancuvre being repeated a fortnight later? We will allow 
that such a mistake might have happened once, but it is 
subjecting our credulity to an unfair strain to ask us to believe 
that it can happen twice. If the explanation given by some 
English papers of the original denunciation of Belgium had 
been the true one, the journals to which it related would 
surely have shunned for the future all reference to so unlucky 
an escapade. Instead of this, the subject has suddenly been 
resumed with no less fervour than at first. We presume it 
will not be scriously maintained that this time the French 
Government knows nothing about it. 

The precise language of the semi-official journals on the 
“Belgian difliculty” matters but little. The particular 
forms of abuse employed by the several organs may only 
represent the individual taste of their conductors. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the Patrie took the opinion of a 
Minister before attributing the attitude of the Brussels 
Cabinet to Prussian instigation ; or that the Pewple has hit the 
precise point which most occupies the Emperor's mind when 
it sheds tezrs of sympathising anguish over the sufferings of 
the Belgian democracy. Some allowance must be made for 
the exigencies of composition, and when several writers have 
to say the same thing every day they may fairly claim to 
choose their own way of saying it. What does matter is that 
there should be a Belgian difficulty at all. The opposition 
of the Legislature to the fusion of the Great Luxemburg 
and the Eastern of France Railways was a purely domestic 
incident, and when a great Power goes out of its way 
to convert it into an occasion for diplomacy, it is the 
fact itself, not the manner in which it is done, that is 
calculated to excite suspicion. 
questions at issue between the two Governments have been 
referred to a Commission, and a confident hope is expressed 
that the pending dispute will be amicably arranged. Whether 
this hope turns out well founded or not, the really ominous 
symptom will remain intact. A Government which is ready 
to take offence at the municipal legislation of a weaker neigh- 
bour need do nothing more to give ground for reasonable 
alarm. Such a policy cannot possibly bode any good. Its 
authors may not intend to follow it up seriously, but so far as 
they do intend to follow it up—and without some thought of 
the kind it would hardly have been launched into the world 
—their designs are altogether mischievous. The action of 
the Belgian Legislature justified neither remonstrance nor 
inquiry. It was a step which, as an independent State, 
Belgium had a perfect right to take, if indeed she were not, as 
a neutral State, bound, under the circumstances, to have re- 
course to it. The alleged wound to French susceptibility had 
no existence except in the patriotic imaginations of two or three 
inflamed—and inspired—editors. From first to last the whole 
‘discussion has been palpably got up for a purpose; and we 
repeat that, although that purpose may, and probably will, be 
abandoned, it is evil so far as it exists. 


We are now told that the 


At first sight there may seem to be little or no connexion 
between the uneasiness thus wantonly created by the French 
Government and the larger question of peace or war in 
Europe. The very anxiety evinced by the official papers to 
attribute the vote of the Belgian Chambers to the dictation 
of Prussia makes it unlikely that Narotzon III. can have any 
hope of rectifying his frontier at the expense of a weaker 
neighbour without Count Bismark having a word to say upon 
the process. If, on the other hand, the Emperor merely keeps 
this particular quarrel open as an item in his plans against 
Prussia, why should he excite the hostility of the other Powers 
by an unprovoked aggression upon Belgium? Of all possible 
ways of opening the campaign against Germany, the occupa-. 
ion of Brussels has apparently the least to recommend it, 
And yet it is not, after all, very difficult to devise an explana- 
tion of this seemingly unintelligible conduct. The key to 
the Empenor’s recent policy is to be looked for in the fact that 
he regards war as at best an unavoidable evil. Every 
year he lives he has more to lose and less to gain by it. 
This fact affords no guarantee that he will not fight, but it 
docs increase the probability that before he does so he will 
try every means that suggests itself of securing the advan- 
tages of war without incurring its dangers. The point about 
the recent changes in Germany which most troubles the minds 
of his subjects is not that Prussia has become stronger, but 
that France has remained stationary. It is the relative, not 
the absolute, greatness of their country that Frenchmen are so 
anxious to preserve. They could better have borne a loss 
if it had been shared by a neighbour, than to see Prussid 
strengthened without any proportionate benefit accruing to 
France. The Emperor's policy towards Belgium may perhaps 
have been suggested by his knowledge of this characteristic 
sentiment. If a considerable addition to French territory 
cou'd be obtained without a conflict, it would do more than 
anything to lift the cloud which has lately hung over his 
management of foreign affairs. It might restore public con- 
fidence in the Administration, and give the popular imagina- 
tion something else to occupy it than the issue of the 
coming elections, or the probability of M. Rovnenr’s resigna- 
tion. Frenchmen would feel that the favours of fortune 
were not all reserved for their rival—indeed, they might even 
please themselves with the reflection that, in fighting for the 
aggrandizement of Prussia, Count Bismark had been uncon- 
sciously paving the way for a corresponding aggrandizement 
of France. By what possible means can this happy stroke of 
policy be achieved? We can imagine how anxiously the 
iwpreror would put this question to himself, and we can at 
the same time catch a glimpse of one or two considerations 
which might render him not wholly hopeless of success. 
He might perhaps reason somewhat in this fashion :—The 
constant expectation of war is becoming wearisome to the 
whole of Europe, and if France were once to make her 
pacific intentions unmistakeably evident, the sense of relief 
would be universal. If the neutral Powers can be induced 
to see that this consummation is only to be brought about by 
France receiving territorial compensation for the disadvantages 
she has sustained by the events of 1866, they may think the 
peace of Europe not too dearly, purchased by the sacrifice of a 
petty State. Prussia, to be sure, would bluster a little, but, 
in spite of Count Bismarkx’s boasts, it is by no means certain 
that he is really anxious to go to war, and even if he is, the 
annexation of Belgium might enable France to withdraw her 
opposition to the extension of Prussian rule beyond the Maine, 
There would still be England to reckon with ; but England has 
not of late years counted for much in Continental politics, and 
may probably be left out of the calculation. Some undefined 
notions of this sort may conceivably be floating in the Emperor's 
brain, and their presence there would entirely account for his 
obvicus desire to nurse the flickering flame of an imaginary 
grievance against Belgium. The danger of such a state of 
mind is that, the more the design is brooded on, the more 
feasible it is likely to appear. The real obstacles to its accom- 
plishment may only become apparent when a creditable retreat 
has become impossible. 


TIE NAVY ESTIMATES, 


M®: CHILDERS had his orders to knock off 1,000,000/. 
from the Navy Estimates, and it is most creditable to 
him that he has done it with as little detriment as may be to 
the public service. Some considerable portion of the money 
is really saved by retrenching expenditure which was of com- 
paratively little use. Another large portion of the economy 
merely represents outlay postponed to future years, . y the 
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hot fit may have succeeded the cold fit in the matter of warlike 
preparations. The three great heads under which Mr. Cu1LDERs 
classifies his projected changes are—first, administration ; 
secondly, personnel ; and thirdly, material. In each of these 
departments some saving is promised; and in each, when the 
propriety of reduction is once admitted, Mr. Cuitprrs has 
shown judgment in the choice of the items which he has 
attacked. We cannot, however, entirely concur in the course 
proposed in any of these three departments. 


Perhaps the most important field for a naval reformer is 

that of administration, and here we find that Mr. CuiLpers, 
though undoubtedly moving in the right direction, treads with 
feeble steps. He does not deny the inefficiency of the old 
Board, but instead of remodelling the machine on a sound 
and workmanlike footing, he is content to patch it up with an 
alteration here and a modification there, so as to get it to 
work a little longer with perhaps a shade less of friction and 
waste than we have been accustomed to witness. The old 
Soard system was—so Mr. Cuivpers tells us—to place the 
administration “ practically in the hands of four distinguished 
“naval officers, assisted by a Minister, those naval officers 
“dividing the business between them”; and we may add, 
what Mr. Cuitpers forgot to mention, that these departmental 
chiefs of administration were political sailors going out with 
the Ministry of the day. Mr. Cuixpers tells us also that no 
one knew in whom the financial control vested; and he might 
have added that, for purposes of patronage, the Board was 
superseded by the direct action of the First Lord. Nothing 
could be much worse than such an organization, the primary 
essentials of good administration being, first, that the heads 
of departments should be permanent oflicers selected for their 
special capacity, and not as a reward either for political or 
naval services; secondly, that there should be distinct financial 
control; and lastly, that the Minister should be, not an 
“assistant ” of his subordinates, but their absolute master. 

All this is in effect admitted by Mr. Cutpers, for, though 
he says that the Board was incompetent only in matters con- 
nected with the dockyards, he forgets that he is himself con- 
demning and reversing the policy of the Board and the Sea 
Lords in maintaining excessive squadrons in every ocean ; and 
that, as to patronage, the Board could not well go wrong, inas- 
much as no patronage was left at its disposal. The work that 
really remained to the Board was mainly the dockyard work, 
and in that it is conceded that its action was eminently unsatis- 
factory. The logical conclusion would have been to sweep 
away the Board altogether, converting the Sea Lord into a sort 
of permanent High Admiral, strictly subordinate to the Minister 
—as the Commander-in-Chief of the army ought to be, and is 
curiously enough sometimes said to be to the Minister for War— 
and replacing the other Lords by permanent well-chosen ad- 
ministrators of the dockyard machinery. The present First 
Lord stops short of this reform, and for reasons of a very sin- 
gular kind. He says that a Commission in the year 1860 re- 
ported dead against the Board in all matters relating to the 
dockyard. Next he tells us that a Committee appointed in 1861 
was allowed to drop without reporting, and after hearing the 
evidence only on one side; and that the official evidence was in 
the main favourable to the official system, as might reasonably 
have been expected. Then Mr, Cnitpers has the courage to 
refer to Mr. Seety’s Committee, and says that counter reports 
were prepared by Mr. Seery and the then Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and that this Committee also abstained from re- 
porting on the principal subject referred to it. Mr. Curtpers’ 
modesty prevented him from saying that, although the evidence 
entirely proved Mr. SEELY’s case, the Committee were induced 
by Mr. Cuitpers himself to withhold their judgment, which, 
if given at all, could only have been given one way. 

Strangely enough Mr. Cutpers thinks that these facts 
supply a reason, not for abolishing, but for retaining a Board 
which no one of the three investigating bodies ventured to 
acquit, and which one of them unreservedly condemned. At 
the same time, however, an attempt is, it seems, to be made 
to mitigate the evil working of the Board. In the first place, 
Mr. Cuitpers insists on his own undisputed supremacy. In the 
next, he entirely modifies the policy pursued by the Sea Lords. 
Then he intends, if it will work, to make the Secretary a real 
financial officer ; and, finally, he proposes to consolidate the 
dockyard work and commit it to managers who are to be 
regarded as quasi-permanent officers, under a single chief re- 
sponsible to the Minister alone. This officer is also to be 
permanent, though to keep up the fiction of the Board system 
he is to be called a Lord of the Admiralty. And economy is 
to be effected besides by abandoning the Deptford and 
Woolwich dockyards. These are evidently honest, though 
clumsy and timid, approaches to a sound organization, and in 


these days of an omnipotent Government we must be content 
even with partial amendments of proved abuses. In the 
general regulation of the fleet Mr. CuiLpers will give effect to 
a policy which he announced long since in opposition. He 
will reduce the foreign squadrons by 16 ships and more than 
3,000 men, which, coupled with the steps taken by the late 
Government in the same direction, will complete a total re- 
duction of 6,600 men, almost exactly what Mr. CuiLpers had 
proposed when he sat on the other side of the House. 


The Estimates also show a considerable reduction in dock- 
yard expenditure. Repairs are to cost less, partly because 
fewer ships will be commissioned, and those for longer periods ;_ 
partly, it may be hoped, from more effectual supervision. 
Another saving will be obtained by a reduction of the Marines, 
which is justified on the only ground on which a reduction of 
that admirable force could be justified—namely, that the num- 
bers are too large to admit of each man having the share of 
sea-service necessary to insure efficiency. ‘ 

Finally, money is to be saved by reducing expenditure on 
stores and on the construction of new ships. Two new ships 
only of any importance are to be laid down, and these are to be 
enormous turret ships, with 12-inch armour, and low free board, 
carrying the heaviest metal, and having stowage for twelve: 
days’ consumption of coal. Every ship of course is a com- 
promise, and in this case, in order to get stowage and offensive 
and defensive strength, Mr. CumLpers has given up masts alto- 
gether. The new ships will not therefore be cruisers in the 
proper sense, neither will they be coast ships, for they are in- 
tended to draw twenty-five or twenty-six feet water. Mr. 
Corry objects on principle to any ship which cannot sail when 
called upon; but he has yet to show that the tremendous 
power of the proposed turret-liners can be attained in any 
other way than that proposed by Mr. CaiLpers. Turret cruisers 
we must have, and shall have when the obstinate opposition 
to them has been conquered by the now imminent success of 
the Captain. But this is no reason why we should not also have 
turret-liners as Mr. CuiLpers proposes, in the face of which 
no known ship or fort will long be able to escape destruction. 
The step is a step in the right direction, and though we should 
have been glad to see more decisive action on the part of Mr. 
CHILDERS, it cannot be doubted that he proposes to apply the 
limited sums which he asks for much more advantageously 
than any naval vote has been applied for years, and that even 
where his plans are most defective, the changes which he does 
make are all in the right direction. . 


MR. BRIGHT AND THE BRITISH TRADESMAN, 


T the celebrated, we had almost said the notorious, dinner 

which the Fishmongers gave to the present Ministers, 
Mr. Lowe delivered himself of a somewhat hard and fast 
principle to which he seemed to pledge the Government, and 
to be desirous of committing the House of Commons, on whose 
behalf he was returning thanks. He hoped “that when an 
* question is brought forward between the public and sm 
“ classes of individuals, the House of Commons would range 
“ itself on the side of the public, and not of individual 
“ interests.” Good orthodox teaching this—the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, as BENTHAM would ex- 
press it; the weakest goes to the wall or into nothing- 
ness, as the Darwinian law illustrating the struggle for life 
would enunciate it. Mr. Lowe went further, and announced 
that it was the duty of Ministers in charge of departments to 
represent economy, while he feared it would be—at any rate 
it always had been—the part of the House of Commons, 
as representing the chorus of profligate expenditure, to resist 
economy. All this was to be changed. In spite of any taunts 
about cheeseparing, the Government was resolved to compel 
a rigid system of pen-nibbing in all the public offices; and 
whatever the sympathies of a soft-hearted public might be, 
or whatever the justice of the case might be, the staff of 
clerks must be reduced. Whatever results may have at- 
tended the edict about pen-mending, Mr. Cuiipers has set 
to work with the Admiralty; and though a Commission 
has reported that the selection of certain clerks to be dis- 
missed or placed on “the redundant list” is arbitrary and 
unjust, on the 31st of March at least a dozen clerks will be 
reduced. As most, or at any rate many, of these gentlemen 
must have been attracted to the QuEEn’s service by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, no doubt this piece of economy will 
do much to increase the popularity of competitive examina- 
tions, when it is known that a clerk who fancies himself 
permanently attached, say to such an office as the Admi- 
ralty, may find after some years’ service that his choice lios 
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between a total extinction of his professional life, and transfer- 
ence to such offices as those of the Post Office or Customs. 
Well; we at any rate, as the taxpayers. cannot complain, 
whatever the civil servants may think about it. Fiat parsimonia, 
ruat justitia. We believe that every taxpayer who has an in- 
come of 500l. a year may, if he nibs many pens in making the 
calculation, bring out the consoling fact that by the dismissal 
of the eleven Admiralty clerks he may perhaps be saved some- 
thing like an appreciable fraction of three farthings a year by 
the fearless adoption of the principle of “ public as against 
“ individual interests.” But the worst—shall we say ?—or the 
best of these broad and abstract principles is their generality. 
They are so very general that generality is their beauty, and 
nobody lies them in practice. Mr. Lowe admits and com- 
plains of this generality ; and whatever may be the case with 
Mr. Lowe, one, and a very distinguished, colleague of Mr. Lowe 
seems to see this too. Now here is Mr. Bricut, who was at 
the Fishmongers’ dinner, and whose special duties were in- 
eluded by Mr. Lowe in this definition of the function of a 
Minister. Mr. Bricut presides over the Board of Trade; 
the business of the Board of Trade is “ to range itself on 
“the side of the public, and not of individuai interests,” and 
of course, when they come into contact, to uphold the 
general against the special. During the last week two occa- 
sions have turned up in Parliament to test, in Mr. Bricut’s 
person, the working of this noble principle. Last Friday Lord 
Eustace Cecit called attention to the matter of false weights 
and measures and adulteration, and Mr. Setwin-Ispetson 
called attention to the number of railway accidents arising 
from the enormous traffic on the principal lines. 


We shall not follow either Lord Eustace Ceci or Mr. 
Se_win-Ibpetson through their statements. They may have 
been, which we do not think, exaggerated; but at any rate 
they only express a large and deep feeling on the part of 
the public, and, further than this, they were advanced in 
the public interest. Lord Eustace held a brief for the 
public against the special interests of retail tradesmen; Mr. 
Se_win-Issetson appeared on behalf of the public against the 
dealers in railway accommodation. In either case Mr. Lowe’s 
Zaw applies—the public against individual interests. Part of 
Mr. Bricut’s reply we shall not take much notice of, because 
it refers merely to matter of fact. Mr. Bricut answered Lord 
Eustace, first, by saying that weights and measures were, as a 
Yact, seldom short or defective against the purchaser ; and that, 
as to adulteration in articles of food, there was very little of it, 
and what little there was, was rather healthy and salutary than 
otherwise. Mr. SeLwin-IpseTson was met on the same tack. 
As to railway accidents, there were none worth speaking of ; 
and as to the remedies which the law enforces against the 
Company in the matter of Lord CampBeELi’s Act, it was 
Mr. Bricut’s firm opinion that the law is of a very question- 
able character; and the Presipent of the Boarp of TrapE 
went on to hint not obscurely that, in his view, if there 
was to be a change, it ought to be made in favour of the indi- 
vidual railway interest as against the public safety. This 
was pretty strong speaking, but it did not embody much 
of a principle. No doubt if Lord Eustace and Mr. Se.win- 
InpETsON were merely inventing their facts, and if there were 
no such things in existence as false balances, adulteration, or 
railway accidents, it was simple folly and waste of time to 
ask Parliament to legislate against these non-existent crimes 
and evils. But Mr. Bricur went further, and really dis- 
tinguished himself. To be peddling about mere questions of 
fact is poor work; never mind the minor premiss if you can 
dispose of it by a good broad, sweeping, exhaustive major. 
This is the philosophic mind; and Mr. Bricnt delivered 
himself of a major which rises to the dignity of a maximum. 
His reply was substantially this :—If this is all true, and even 
if your statements are not exaggerated, which I believe they 
are, still I am bound to say that “ adulteration arises from 
“ competition in business,” and therefore, as you cannot stop, 
and indeed ought to encourage, competition, it is useless to 
attempt to interfere with adulteration ; for if you attempted to 
interfere with it, “ life”—that is, the tradesman’s life—“ would 


‘“not be worth having, and I should recommend them ”—the 


tradesmen compelled to sell honest goods by honest weights, 
and groaning under the terrors of inspectors and Government 
prosecutions—“ to remove to another country where they would 
“not be subject to such annoyance.” And so with regard to rail- 
ways :—You cannot and must not interfere with railways. To 
talk of compelling separate lines for goods traffic, and separate 
lines for passenger traffic, is all very well in the interests of 
human life and the public. But “a question like that” is 
absurd. And as to telegraph signals, “to interfere with a 
“ matter so delicate and minute, and to make it compulsory,” 


it is not worth wasting breath upon it. Now if this is not 
precisely and accurately what Mr. Lowe denounces as the 
profligate view of preferring private interests to public ones, 
words cease to have a meaning. The retail tradesman must 
be defended against the ignorant clamour of the public, so 
must the railway interest. The public asks for economy in the 
shape of just weights, and goods being what they pretend to 
be, and economy in the matter of life and limb. The trades- 
man and the Railway Board plead their private interests, and 
Mr. Brit, to use Mr. Lowe’s language, “ ranges the Govern- 
“ment on the side of individual interests, and not those of 
the public.” 


As to the matter of fact, though we just now said we should 
not enlarge upon it, we must say a word or two. Let any ono 
of our readers weigh the meat, bread, and groceries which come 
into his house during the next week, and note the result; and 
further, we ask how comes it that in the parish of St. Pancras 
the inspectors state that the crying evil of the day is that the 
parish authorities screen and conceal “ the numerous cases of 
“ deficient weights and measures brought under their notice ” ? 
How comes it that a sort of telegraph is worked announcing the 
approach of the inspectors? how is it that they detect “a 
“ famous tea merchant with his 2 lbs. weight 6 oz. deficient,” 
and find the retailers hiding their false balances? Most likely 
the telegraph workers were those described by Mr. Bricut 
whose weights were always wrong, but wrong in javour of their 
customers, and who, pious Christians as they are, would 
not have their good deeds known to incredulous inspectors. 
If we were disposed to take Lord Evusrace Ceciz’s side, 
we should also inquire what right has the Vestry of St. 
Pancras to guard with this jealous care the list of trades- 
men fined for having deficient weights? and further, if this 
precious Vestry, composed as it is of small retail tradesmen, 
has this power to screen these thieves and robbers, why 
should it retain the power? Why is not the super- 
vision of weights and measures made a matter of police, 
and not of municipal regulation? and why should not the 
magistrates be compelled to publish these lists? The whole 
thing ought to be taken out of the hands of these wretched 
Vestries. No, says Mr. Bricut; trade would be impossible 
if we interfered. They interfere in France, they interfere 
in Prussia, they interfere everywhere where it is admitted 
to be one of the first duties of Government to protect the 
poor and ignorant and starving; and even where law is halt- 
ing, and it is difficult to reach offenders in a thinly populated 
country such as America, the law of Lynch supplements the 
statutes. But in England the British tradesman ought not to 
stand this. Better shut up his shutters than submit to the 
degradation of honest dealing. Mr. Bricnt at the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall said that, in his own person, he had in the public 
interests so far neglected business that he was almost in the 
condition of Mr. SHe1L, who was, according to his own account, 
sent to the Board of Trade because he knew less about trade 
than any other man in Parliament. We make Mr. Bricut a 
present of this extenuation of the character which he is 
pleased to give of the British retailer. We trust that Mr. 
Bricut is,as he seems to suggest, ignorant of the real character 
of his clients. His picture of them is scarcely engaging. 
Pore talks of the “tradesman meek and much a liar.” Mr. 
Bricut describes him as much a liar, and bound to be so by 
the stress of competition, but anything but meek. Mr. Bricut’s 
retailer not only cheats, but must cheat, and must not be in- 
terfered with in his cheating. We regret to say that there is 
much truth in this. The lower you descend in trade, the less 
economical and the more unsound is its working. The small 
retail tradesman has no capital, or only such as he borrows at an 
extravagant price; the retail publican is much in the same con- 
dition. They deal in perishable articles; they are bound to 
give credit; they are open to competition; the money that 
they have is, not enough to pay interest, to remunerate their 
own labour, and to keep their families; and adulteration 
and false weights are their only resource. Humanitarians 
will say that, if you throw additional difficulties on the small 
retailer, you are suppressing a useful element in society. 
This is just what we deny. We believe that the public good, 
and the true interests of trade, would be advanced by diminish- 
ing retail trade as it is now carried on in poor neighbourhoods, 
and that both vendors and consumers would be benefited by 
improving a good many retailers from off the face of the town. 
If, as Mr. Bricur says, the retailer's life is not worth having if 
he is to be interfered with, and compelled by law to forego 
cheating and robbery, we need not deny this. But we add that 
this same small tradesman may as well be made to understand 
that, while it is a great hardship to be compelled by an inquisi- 
torial law to be true and just im all your dealings, there are 
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other people, and the great majority of us too, who feel that 
life is not worth having if the Government of the country will 
not acknowledge the first and elementary principles on which 
society is founded, and for the sake of which alone we submit 
to Government at all. 


CROSS QUESTIONS AND CROOKED ANSWERS. 


E must defer to a future occasion the discussion of the 

many important questions raised by the Army Esti- 
mates, but the conversation which preceded the Committee 
was much too curious an illustration of Parliamentary govern- 
ment to be passed over in silence. A remarkable contro- 
versy has been raging for months on the simplest of all 
simple issues. Is it, or is it not, the fact that, by virtue 
of a solemn document, the Horse Guards is established as 
a distinct centre of administration from the War Office? On 
four several occasions the War Minister has been called up 
to say whether this is so or not. He knows, and every 
one who has inquired into the subject knows, that pre- 
cisely such a document as we have described was signed as a 
Royal Warrant, and ought to be, if it is not, in the custody of 
the Minister for War. And yet, with this knowledge in his 
mind, four times has Mr. CarpWELL spoken en the subject 
without hinting at the existence of the document which would 
solve the whole controversy, and suggesting, as strongly as he 
could suggest without direct assertion, that the whole state- 
ment is founded on imagination, and that no warrant exists 
which defines the separate functions of the two officers be- 
tween whom the government of the Army is divided. 


That this should be possible only ‘shows how difficult a 
thing it is for the House of Commons to compass any kind of 
administrative reform. If a Tory Ministry is in, it is hope- 
less to move in such a matter. If Liberals are in power, the 
very men who would lead the attack, were they permitted, 
are gagged by the discipline of office. And yet, even with 
every allowance for these formidable obstacles, it is infinitely 
creditable to Mr. CarpweLit’s—what shall we say ?—tact, that 
he has been able, after four questions, so to deliver himsclf as 
not to confess, and even, by implication though not in terms, 
to deny, the existence of a document with which he 
ought to be perfectly familiar. It is worth noting, if 
only as a curiosity of Parliamentary government, how this 
result was brought about. The first inquiry was made on 
February 23 by Lord Excuo, who inadvertently misde- 
scribed the document which he was inquiring for, by calling 
it a warrant appointing the Commander-in-Chief, instead 
of a warrant defining the relations between this great officer 
and the Secretary of State. Mr. CarpweLt was able to say 
that there was no such “appointing” warrant, and adroitly 
mentioned a letter of service in a way that seems to have led 
some members of the House to believe that that was the 
governing document. So the difficulty was tided over once. 
Then came another question from Sir P. O’Brien, which, in 
consequence evidently of what had fallen from the Minis- 
ter, was directed to this letter of service, which had 
nothing to do with the question. Sir P. O’Brien having 
thus been led on to a false scent, got no more information 
than Lord Excno had done, and once more Mr. CarpwELt sat 
down without having acknowledged the existence of the paper 
on which the whole dispute turned. A third question by Mr. 
Waite, framed on the same kind of misconception, on March 
12, still failed to draw out a categorical answer to the ques- 
tion whether the all-important document had any existence. 
The inquiring mind of Parliament was not, it appeared, to be 
baffled, and at last Mr. O’REILLyY gave an explicit notice of his 
intention on Thursday last “ to ask questions relative to docu- 
“ ments now in force upon the subject of the respective duties 
“ and authority of the Secretary for War and the Com:nander- 
“ in-Chief.” At last the chase appeared to be atan end. A 
question directly pointed to documents of which Mr. CarpweELL 
was the proper custodian could scarcely be answered without 
saying whether such a warrant as was suggested wasa reality or 
a fiction. It did seem at last as if every earth were stopped, 
and we confess we waited with some curiosity to see in what 
terms an experienced Minister would admit his acquaintance 
with a a as’ to which on three previous occasions his 
mind had appeared to be a perfect blank. But the game of 
politics has as many surprises as the game of war. Just when 
matters had at last been brought to a crisis, every one let drop 
his weapon, and the curtain fell upon one more fiasco. And 
all this came about in the simplest and most natural way in 
the world. Mr. O’Remtty, having occupied the ground by his 
notice, accidentally omitted to ask his question, and by a img 


breadth escape Mr. CarpWELL was still able to avoid render- 
ing up his secret. Oddly enough too, after his attention 
had been called to the specific point by Mr. O’REILty’s 
notice, the Minister again addressed himself to the subject 
on Mr. Wuire’s motion, and again took his double line of 
defence, which was in substance, first, that the dual govern- 
ment did not exist; and, secondly, that the dual government 
had been approved by Sir James Granam’s Committee and 
ought not to be changed. And then, for the fourth time, the 
Minister sat down without committing himself to any statement 
whether the document existed or not. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary thing of all was that 
Mr. O’REILty, in the course of the same evening, delivered 
a glowing panegyric on Mr. CarpwELL, without so much as 
hinting that he would like an answer to the question which 
he had so unfortunately forgotten to put. The remarkable 
and interesting result is that, after a fortnight’s hard ques- 
tioning, the House of Commonis is unable to find out from 
one of the Ministers whether an important State paper exists 
or not. 


THE THEORY OF SOCIETIES. 

ee has been considerable discussion of late respecting the 

theoretical status of the Church of England. Such in- 
quiries, indeed, can never be entirely laid aside; but there are 
obvious reasons why at the present moment they should attract 
more than usual interest. And naturally, together with this in- 
terest, a corresponding diversity of opinion is elicited on the part 
of different inquirers. There are people, for instance, who identify 
the Church with the State; there are, it is said, people who 
identify the Church with the clergy; and there are people who 
affirm that the Church is something different from either cf these 
two. Professor Bouamy Price holds that the Church of England 
is a society created by the English Government at the era of the 
Reformation. Dr. Pusey holds that the Church of England at 
the present day is the same society as that which existed under 
the same name in England in the reign of Henry I. Some hold 
the Church of England to be an independent society ; others hold 
it to be a part of a larger society. 

For the full settlement of these questions a good deal of histo- 
rical, and possibly theological, research is required. But there is 
a source of disagreement anterior to any dispute on matters of his- 
tory or theology, in the fact that the terms used in the discussion 
are still in need of a definition perfectly accurate and clear. More 
especially, the fundamental term, Society, has never yet been so 
carefully explained as to render it possible to say when any col- 
lection of men is, or is not, a society ; or when any given society, 
in the progress of things, has been so far altered, either in its 
principles or its construction, as to make it incorrect to speak of it 
as the same society which it had been some time back. These 
topics will, we think, admit of a great deal more examination than 
they have hitherto received; and we wish to attempt something 
of the kind in these remarks. 

What is a society? A society, in the most general sense of the 
word, is any collection of men who have a purpose in common, 
understood by the whole body alike; that is, a collection of men, 
each of whom undertakes for his own part to act in some more or 
less definite way, and has a reasonable expectation that the other 
members will likewise act in a manner more or less determinate. 
It will be seen by this definition that a society does not, ipso facto, 
imply a government; it does not imply any delegated body taken 
out of the rest to carry out and enforce the purpose of the whole 
society. And though, as a matter of fact, nearly every society has 
a government, whose power over the other members is greater or 
less according ‘to circumstances, yet there have been, and are, 
societies without such an appendage. To take a very trifling in- 
stance ; we have known a society, each member of whom bound 
himself or herself to get up and be dressed before eight o'clock in 
the morning, or else, failing to do so, to pay a fine, proportionate 
to the lateness of the hour, into a certain common fund. At 
the end of the year the whole of this fund was divided among 
those members who had been most regular in their early 
rising. It is plain that this society was truly a society, and yet 
it had no government; the sole constraining force upon each 
member of it was hisown honour. Again, to pass from the very 
small to the very great; the nations of Europe may, not meta- 
phorically, but with perfect correctness of phrase, be termed a 
society. ‘That is, there are certain pote rules which each 
nation for its own part undertakes to abide by, in the reasonable 
expectation that the other nations will abide by them also. It is 
true that these rules are comparatively few; they are of modern 
date ; yet both by reason of themselves, and by reason of the more 
numerous tacit and unexpressed agreements which go along with 
them, they suffice to render the words “Society of Nations,” as 
applied to European countries, a strictly accurate expression. 

et Europe as a whole has no government. So again, the 
Christian Church, from the time of the Apostles to the time of 
the predominance of the Papal power, was a society without a 
government. That is, the different Christian Churches had 

overnments ; but the whole body had none; though the different 
ouncils which, at periods of any great difficulty, met from diverse 
portions of the Church were the rudiments of a government, | 
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But though a society may exist without a government, it can- 
not exist without compulsion, in some form or other; it cannot 
exist without the anticipation of pain, on the part of each member 
of the society, in case he should act in a contrary manner to that 
which is supposed by the fact of hismembership. The compulsion 
exercised on each member of a society may be purely mental; 
it may be simply the feeling of an ill conscience produced by the 
breach of an engagement; it may be fear of the disapprobation of 
the rest of the society; but whatever be its form, it cannot be 
entirely absent. Material compulsion in a society almost neces- 
sarily implies a government; for material force implies « definite 
act, and this will always, for convenience sake, be entrusted by 
the whole body to some chosen members of it. It is true, that in 
the case of the “Society of Nations” which constitutes Europe, 
that which impels each nation to abide by such rules as those 
established in respect of maritime warfare is the fear of material 
loss in the case of their being disregarded ; but this is probably 
the only exception that could be adduced. 

It is evident that there are all degrees of complexity in societies, 
The organization of some is intricate to the lust degree; that of 
others can be understood at a glance. In this respect, a parallel 
may be drawn between societies and the forms of animated beings. 
Without disrespect, we may compare clubs, philosophical and 
debating societies, temperance societies, and so on, to polypi and 
jelly-fish. You may cut a poly pus about, or even turn it in- 
side out, and leave it as cheerful as ever. Just so, the Oxford 
or Cambridge Union might lose the whole set of its officers, 
and be no whit the worse for it; it might in an instant re- 
solve to change its government throughout, and be regulated 
on totally different principles, and the society go on as merrily as 
before the operation. But this is not possible with an animal or 
a society of at all delicate organization. If you cut off a man’s 
head, there is an end of him; and if the Parliamentary govern- 
ment of England were abolished, the whole of society would be 
convulsed. 

This analogy may be pursued even further. We put forward at 
the beginning of this article, as one of the most interesting and 
important questions that often meet us in respect of societies, 
Whether any given society has, after the lapse of time and the 
processes of change, retained its identity? is it the same society 
that it was before? Now, curiously enough, this question does 
sometimes, though rarely, meet us in the case of animated life. 
There are creatures each of which will, if cut in two with a pair 
of scissors, become incontinently two creatures. What are we 
to say of this? Are both creatures that result from the scission 
identical with the single creature which existed before? It is 
a puzzling question, and may serve to show, by analogy, that 
in the identification of a society more difliculties may meet 
us than we are at first aware of. But this is observable; the 
doubt as to the identity of any creature (a doubt arising not from 
cur own imperfect observation, but from the character of the 
creature itself) cannot possibly arise except in regard to creatures 
of a low order—that is, of extreme simplicity of organization. No 
one can doubt as to the identity of any given man, from the day 
of his birth to the day of his death; and so, with the increase in 
complexity of any society, increases the ease with which that 
society is identified. A huge, overgrown Eastern empire, with 
its few and homogeneous parts, and its low organization, may 
very probably furnish matter of dispute as to whether it is the 
same empire that existed in nearly the same place five centuries 
before. But no one can dispute the continuity of life which binds 
together the England of to-day with the England of Edward I. 

But here a consideration meets us of the highest importance. 
We saw that those societies which exercise a merely mental 
compulsion on their members, and rely on this for the continuance 
of their being, have much less need of a government than those 
whose action and objects are more material. It may be added, 
that they have also less need of a complex organization alto- 
gether. Now the Christian Church is an institution that relies 
for its existence on the mental influences that co-exist among its 
members. It cannot, indeed, avoid having, in every part, some 
definite organization; but its objects are so general, so loosely 
connected with the manifold material phenomena of the universe, 
involving so few fixed modes of action, that it is necessarily a 
simple and not a complex society. Its organization is of a low 
order, and in saying this, let us not be thought to say anything 
irreverent of it. It might quite conceivably have had no organi- 
zation at all; Christianity might have been left to spread itself, 
as mathematics and philosophy spread themselves, by books, or 
by casual oral instruction. As it is, in organization it is one 
of the most simple of societies; and this forms great part 
of the reason why it is so difficult to say whether, in any case, 
and in any sense, different Christian bodies can be said to form 
a single society; or whether a Christian body of the present 
day can be said to be one and the same society with a Christian 
body of some centuries ago. Undoubtedly, the difficulty of the 
former question would be much diminished were it ‘not that 
certain Christian bodies actively anathematize other certain 
Christian bodies. It seems hard to aflirm societyship between 

ies one of which, if not both, vehemently repudiates the con- 
nexion. And yet the statement may not in all points of view be 
so absurd as at first sight appears. 

The most highly organized by far of Christian communities is, 
unquestionably, the Roman Catholic Church. And no less un- 
questionable is it that a great part of this comparatively high 
organization is due to the fact that the Roman Church has, far 


more than any other Christian body, mixed itself up with secular 
matters, The gradations of rank, the cardinals and bishops, and 
numerous religious orders, the military service (as it were) and 
instantaneous obedience which, unknown among other Christians, 
is paid as a matter of course by the priesthood of the Roman 
Church to their superior authorities, the centralization of the 
whole, could not have arisen unless that Church had been 
used to enter as a combatant into the field of warring powers, 
of governments, and States, and empires. And no doubt this 
is the principal reason why the Church of Rome has main- 
tained a permanence of form, a strength of resistance —- 
enemies that have again and again seemed about to crush her 
utterly, which is her own most impregnable boast, and by which 
Protestants, far enough removed from her doctrines, have often 
shown themselves fascinated and even overawed. Yet it is not, 
after all, so wonderful that a power which took its rise in the 
infancy of modern Europe, and was moulded in the midst of violent 
assaults, and trained to employ against earthly monarchs we 

to which those monarchs were unused and unaccustomed, should 
show a greater vitality than societies which, however born of 
convulsion, soon glided into a period of rest and quiet, if not of 
obscurity and insignificance. 


CLERICAL CELIBACY. 


CONSIDERABLE sensation appears to have been created 

in Italy by a recent decision of the Court of Appeal at Naples 
in favour of the legality of clerical marriages. The Times’ 
Correspondent informs us that about forty priests, in or near that 
city, were already married, but this is stated to have been the first 
case brought under the official notice of the supreme civil tribunal. 
It had, indeed, been decided in an opposite sense by the local 
courts of Salerno, on the ground that a priest was always a priest, 
and bound, as such, by the obligations incurred at ordination. A 
similar decision, if our memory serves us, was given, and on the 
same ground, by the civil courts in France two or three years ago. 
Of course the advocate of Luigi Treglia, the young priest who 
appealed against the prohibition of his marriage, had little diffi- 
culty in answering this argument on the accepted principle of “a 
free Church in a free State.” The law, he said in effect, knows 
nothing of ecclesiastical obligations, which can only bind the 
conscience. No doubt the Church may prevent a married clergy- 
man from officiating, and there the State cannot interfere to protect 
him. But it will secure to him all his rights as a citizen, any 
ecclesiastical regulation or impediment notwithstanding. So far 
the matter is of little interest to any but those immediately con- 
cerned. A Roman Catholic priest, for instance, might marry any 
day in England—some few have actually done so—and his 
marriage, if contracted under legal conditions, would be valid, 
and his children legitimate. But he would have to leave his 
Church, or at least to retire into “lay communion,” as the 
French priests did who married during the first Revolution, 
and were afterwards absolved and readmitted to the Sacra- 
ments. It seems, however, to have been felt on all sides that 
wider issues were ultimately involved. Certainly the advocates 
both for the appeal and the defence, if we may trust the reports 
in the English newspapers, travelled into considerations lying 
far beyond the immediate legal bearings of the case. On the one 
hand, the “traditions of centuries and the feelings of the mul- 
titude” were urged against allowing the validity of such unions. 
“ What would they think of a priest who said mass in the presence 
of his wife and family?” This was clearly to raise the whole 
question of clerical celibacy as a law of the Church. On the other 
hand, it was observed that this law was “ in perfect contradiction 
to the nature of man, to the Divine word revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, and to the example of Christ, who selected married men for 
Apostles.” It was a device to serve the ambition of medieval 
Popes, “ killing the soul, the heart, and the moral sentiment.” 
This, again, was quite beside the merely legal aspects of the 
question. It was to challenge directly, not the civil force, but the 
moral expediency of the existing rule of the Church. And the 
Attorney-General evidently intended to give this enlarged scope 
to the inquiry, for he observed that the a prejudice against 
the marriage of priests would die out when people saw them 
respectable heads of families, and that for his own part “he 
would infinitely rather hold out his hand to a priest who took his 
wife to his house than to one who took his concubine”—rather a 
startling comment, if there is any foundation for it, on the average 
standard of clerical morality in South Italy. 

With the particular case ruled by the Court of pees at 
Naples neither we nor our readers have any concern. It seems 
to us, as we remarked before, inevitable that it should have been 
ruled as it has been, on the existing principles of the relation of 
Church and State in Italy. But the wider issue thus indirectly 
but very prominently raised is one vitally affecting the condi- 
tion of a Church which includes more than half the Christian 
population of the world, and it can therefore hardly be re- 
garded with indifference by any thoughtful man. The fact that 
an (Ecumenical Council has been summoned to meet in Rome at 
the close of this year no doubt gives it an additional significance, 
though we should be curious to hear on what authority it is 
asserted, as the Times’ Correspondent assures us, “ by respectable 
journals at Naples,” that the marriage of priests is intended to be 
submitted to the consideration of the Council. Certainly no such 
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intimation has yet appeared on the list of agenda with which the 
Roman Catholic organs have rather copiously supplied us. But, 
whether or not it comes before the Council, there are not wanting 
signs that the question is rapidly becoming ripe for discussion before 
the tribunal of public opinion, within as well as without the Roman 
Communion, and that is a tribunal which the authorities both of 
Church and State are sooner or later constrained to listen to. It may 
not, therefore, be out of place to say a few words here on some of 
the general bearings of the question. And we shall do so without 
attempting to reopen the controversy, on which we have more than 
once lately had occasion to speak, as to the relative merits of the 
celibate and the married life in the abstract. The point at stake here 
is not the “virtue of chasiity,” but the compulsory rule imposed for 
life, and that from a very early age, on a large body of men. The 
force of what we have to say therefore will be unaffected by the 
truth of any theories about the “ counsels of perfection” and the 
spiritual superiority of the unmarried life. Neither, again, are we 
at all concerned to deny—what most reasonable persons, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, would readily admit—that a single life 
voluntarily undertaken and persevered in for the purpose of more 
entire self-devotion to ministerial work—say in missions to the 
heathen, or among the half-heathen population of our vast 
cities—is a noble and useful exercise of Christian philanthropy. 
That is quite another thing from a lifelong engagement, usually 
entered into at the mature age of twenty-one, and required as a 
sine qua non of holy orders, which may be, and as many have 
declared often is, felt afterwards as an intolerable yoke, while 
yet it can never be laid aside without the ‘-—_ sacrifice of 
position and career, too often also of character. The question, we 
—_ is not of celibacy in the abstract, but of compulsory 
celibacy, imposed on the whole clerical body, as in theory it 
has been in the Church of Rome since the days of Gregory VII. 
The main arguments urged in its favour then and since have 
been the example of our Lord and some of His apostles, the 
necessity or fitness of those charged with the ministry being 
free from family cares and distractions, and especially the 
requirements of the confessional. It is obvious for many reasons, 
which it would hardly be suitable to dwell upon here, that 
the example of our Lord will not bear to be dwelt upon in 
this connexion. It could at most only prove celibacy to be the 
higher state, not that it is obligatory on the priesthood. As regards 
the Apostles, several of them seem to have been married; and 
marriage, as we gather from St. Paul’s Epistles, was ordinarily re- 
quired, in the apostolic age, as a condition of ordination. This 
was no doubt chiefly for reasons of a temporary nature, and seems 
to afford no adequate justification for the permanent retention of 
the rule in the astern Church. Still it does not point to the 
expediency of an opposite rule. But it was not in fact from these 
motives, nor even altogether from the more practical consideration 
of their greater fitness for the work of the pastoral ministry, that 
one of the ablest pontifts who ever sat on the Papal throne re- 
solved to enforce absolutely and universally, on the whole priest- 
hood of the Western Church, the rule of celibacy. Pope Siricius 
had censured clerical marriage at the end of the fourth century, 
and it had long betore the eleventh been made “ irregular.” But 
it continued to be extensively practised, and Hildebrand was the 
first to take the bull by the horns when, at a Council held at 
Rome in 1074, he positively forbade it and made it invalid, with 
a prohibition to laymen trom confessing to married priests or 
hearing them say mass. The enforcement of his decree, as was 
natural, was strenuously resisted. There was much, however, in 
the circumstances of the age to excuse, if not to justify, it. 
Hildebrand perceived, no doubt, that a celibate priesthood, cut off 
from domestic ties, and comparatively independent of social and 
secular interests, would prove a gigantic instrument of spiritual 
wer. And the event ratified his anticipations. But it would 
no less an historical blunder than an injustice to ascribe 
to such a man the mere seltish aims of a vulgar ecclesiastical 
ambition. There was an imminent danger of Church property 
under the feudal system becoming, like lay property, hereditary 
in the hands of a married clergy, and of their sinking into a mere 
sacerdotal caste, degraded beneath the moral and intellectual 
level of the rude barons among whom they lived, and whom it was 
their business to elevate to a higher life. This, however, does not 
at all prove that what was excusable or requisite for one age is 
necessary for all times. A recent writer in a Roman Catholic 
periodical says, “ Imagine the Anglican clergy, as a body, bound 
to celibacy, and whut would be the result?” The Roman 
clergy have been so bound for eight centuries, and we may ask 
what has been the result? What is the verdict of history on the 
experiment of Hild-brand ? 

e have said that the attempt to enforce the new law was from 
the first met with strenuous opposition. This was especially the 
case in France and Biitain, on from that day to this it has noto- 
riously been the constant source of grave moral scandal, which is 
alone enough to throw the onus probandi on the shoulders of those 
who advocate, not on those who deprecate, the retention of the 
tule. In the century alter its establishment we have the testi- 
mony of Giraldus Cambrensis, a Welsh archdeacon, that the 
Welsh clergy lived in habitual concubinage, and that Pope 
Alexander ‘Tl. would have rescinded the law but for the oppo- 
sition of one abbot, afterwards Gregory VIII. Peter Manducator, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris, publicly declared it to 
be the greatest evil ever inflicted by the devil on the Church 
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of God. In 1212 a Council of Paris had to prohibit Bishops | 
from taking bribes for condoning the secret marriages of their | and indeed appear to be commending themselves, to the judgment 


clergy, and several local Councils were held about the same 
period to restrain clerical irregularities. At the General Council 
of Vienne in 1311, memorials from two Spanish Bishops were 
read, urging the repeal of the law of celibacy as the onl 
effectual remedy for the moral evils entailed by it. The question 
was brought forward at all the General Councils held during the 
fifteenth century. At the Council of Trent the ambassadors of the 
German Emperor urgently demanded permission for the marria 
of priests, as well as the use of a vernacular liturgy, and the resto- 
ration of the chalice; and all these demands were supported b 
the Cardinal of Lorraine and the French Bishops. Since that 
= matters likely to give offence or lead to discussion have 

een carefully screened from public view, but it may well be 
doubted if on the whole there has been any material improvement 
in the average of clerical morality. There have always been coun- 
tries where it has been at a low ebb. We have Blanco White’s 
mournful evidence about Spain in his own day, and it is worth 
remembering that Dr. Newman has assured us that his honesty in 
the statement of facts may be relied on. Unless common report 
is greatly at fault, the state of things is no better, to say the least, 
now, in Spain and Portugal, than it was thirty or forty years ago. 
There is a passage in Mr. Ffoulkes’s now famous pamphlet, which 
we lately reviewed, pointing toa similar conclusion. Nor can it well 
be supposed that the bitter recriminations exchanged between the 
Ultramontane and Liberal clergy in Italy are altogether destitute of 
foundation. Since the Italian clergy have been subjected to the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts, cases of the very gravest nature have 
een tried at Milan and Turin, affecting the character of religious 
orders charged with the education of boys. The Roman Catholic 
clergy of Wiirtemberg and Baden openly petitioned the Holy See 
some years ago for the abolition of the law of celibacy, and of the 
large number of suspended priests in France the great majority 
are said to have been deprived for immoral conduct. The state 
of Mexico and South America in this respect is but too notorious, 
These facts—and they are but specimens of what might be 
adduced—prove thus much at all events, that the enforcement of a 
rigid rule of celibacy for life, on a large body of men, is very dan- 
gerous to morals, and thus the burden of proof is thrown back 
on those who deiend it. Can they sustain the burden ? 

There is, of course, the stock arguinent from the greater freedom 
and leisure of an unmarried clergy for devoting themselves to 
their spiritual labours, which, however, tells more in favour of 
voluntary than of enforced celibacy, for bringing the horse to the 
water is a very different thing from getting him to drink. Nor 
can it possibly be maintained that the confessional necessarily re- 
quires the services of a celibate priesthood. Romun Catholics at 
least will not wish to deny that private confession existed in the 
Church from the beginning, yet the rule of celibacy was not, as 
we have seen, enforced till the end of the eleventh century; and 
the — rule of compulsory marriage has always prevailed 
in the East, where nevertheless confession is quite as rigidly re- 
quired as in the Latin Church, and parish priests are confessors 
as well as monks. It has indeed been said, we know not how far 


correctly, that women generally prefer going to the former. Nor 


can it be maintained that a celibate clergy ave exempt from 
temptations to avarice, for all the medieval Councils ring with 
charges of clerical simony and nepotism ; while it would hardly be 
an exaggeration to say that the Anglican clergy of our own day, 
who are mostly married men, spend as much on the Church as 
they take from it. On the other hand, ifthe arguments in favour 
of the law are far from conclusive, there are scrious arguments. 
against it, besides the obvious one already dwelt upon, which 
cannot fairly be ignored. It is the merest truism to say that a 
bachelor life, unless undertaken aud carried on from the highest 
and purest motives, has a natural tendency to foster selfishness, 
while there is much in the duties of a husband and lather to evoke 
that refinement and chivalry of character which are valuable in 
all, but especially valuable in those whose mission it is to minister 
consolation to the sick, the sorrowful, and the erring. ‘The law of 
celibacy again exercises an important reflex influence on the whole 
method of clerical education, by at least suggesting, if it does not 
necessitate, that narrow and caste-like system of seminary 
discipline which has been pursued during the last three centu- 
ries in the Roman Church, and in many respects, as a Jate trial 
in this country showed, with such unprepossessing results. After 
making full deductions for prejudice and exaggeration, tie 
clerical author of Ze Maudit must be regarded as an important. 
witness, both conscious and unconscious, on this point, And 
the separate system of training of course perpetuates itself through 
life in all but men of decidedly superior mark—who are a smiull 
minority in every large body—by creating a caste-like habit of 
miud, and going far to destroy personal independence. A ce- 
libate clergy are far more apt to become the willing tools of 
ecclesiastical despotism, and to identify the cause of religion 
with the advance of their own order. The whole history of 
Ultramontanism illustrates this. To a certain extent every order 
must have, and ought to have, an esprit de corps; but it 
may easily be developed to such a degree as to clash with that 
broader human sympathy expressed in the old saying, ZZumo sum, 
nihil humant a me alienum puto, And this, while it may help to 
further sacerdotal aggrandizement, diminishes the legi:imate in- 
fluence of the individual priest. These are but somo of the 
objections which will readily occur to any thoughful observer of 
Church history. It will be seen that we have purposely confined 
ourselves to such considerations as might commend themselves, 
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of orthodox and intelligent Roman Catholics. The notion of 
Italy and Spain, for instance, being converted to Protestantism, 
notwithstanding the well-meant but rather amusing schemes 
of Mr. Meyrick and Lord Shaftesbury, has always struck us 
as one of the wildest of chimeras. But it needs no gift 
of prophec to foretell—or, as the Times would say, to “ pre- 
dicate”—that important changes in matters ecclesiastical are 
looming in the distance from which “the most dogmatic Church 
in Christendom” will not be able permanently to hold aloof. 
The institution of clerical celibacy, as a law of absolute and uni- 
versal obligation, will probably be found to lie at the root of all 
or nearly all that is distinctive in the disciplinary system of Rome, 
as contrasted with that of other episcopal communions; for in- 
stance, the Eastern Church. Any attack upon it is naturally 

rded by Ultramontanes as an assault on the fortress which is 
the key of their whole position. Others may perhaps be disposed 
to see init the promise of a new and more hopeful era in the 
spiritual destinies of their Church. , 


THE FUTURE OF THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


1° the last number of the Fortnightly Review Professor Beesly 

discusses the social future of the working-classes in an 
article which has at least the merit of containing much forcible 
plain-speaking. It is superfluously easy to ridicule the preten- 
sions of the Positivist school, and to wonder how men who begin 
by rejecting all our most sacred doctrines can venture to set up a 
faith or a fanaticism of their own. Faith or fanaticism, it cannot 
be denied that, like all other creeds believed with great inten- 
sity by even a small number of enthusiasts, it represents a force 
with which we shall have some day to reckon. Given the fact 
that a certain number of able and cultivated men have the most 
profound conviction that they possess the key by which the 
mystery of the future is to be unlocked, and in consequence 
preach a coherent body of doctrine with singular zeal and unani- 
mity, and mere —— or aversion becomes out of place. The 
school may die out, but even in perishing it will modify 
to some extent the convictions of its opponents. Every heresy 
owes such vitality as it exhibits to some partial view of 
the truth; and there is something to be learnt, when we are tired 
of denunciation, even from Mr. Brigham Young himself. The 
Comtist ideal of the world may be unworthy of anything beyond 
bare toleration; but it is well to ask what are the charms by 
which it attracts the zeal of a small body of faithful disciples. 
We are in the habit of drawing some important conclusions from 
the nature of the Mahommedan paradise; the Positivist heaven, 
being of a strictly terrestrial variety, will enable us the more 
easily to estimate the value of the aspirations which it excites. 

One point may be observed at starting. Professor Beesly does 
not, like some other theorists, underrate the difficulty of the task 
which lies before us. Socialists and Utopians generally suffer 
from the delusion that, by altering the mere mechanism of society, 
they can remove all its inherent evils. They fancy that, by shuffling 
the cards sufficiently, they can make them all turn up trumps. 
Selfishness and tyranny are to be suppressed by arranging 
men, like the fragments of a Chinese puzzle, so that ya 
may be no room for evil passions. The Positivists, on the other 
hand, frankly accept the necessity of the case. They would not 
have fallen into the error committed by the philosopher of the 
German poem, who twisted round and round in the vain ho 
of persuading his pigtail not to hang behind him; they w 
adopt the more radical cure of cutting the pigtail off. In other 
words, they admit that to regenerate human society we must 
begin by altering human nature. Neither can we say that the 
means by which it is proposed to effect this end are obviously in- 
sufficient. If mankind were converted to the Positivist religion, 
we should all be subjected from our youth to a training which 
might be confidently expected to obliterate a good many of our 
instincts. Whether we should be the better for the process is 

uite another question, which is partly illustrated by Professor 
y’s picture of the future. 

Meanwhile, however, the recognition of this principle gives an 
advantage to the Positivists in their controversy with certain rival 
schools. Thus, for example, the success in certain directions of 
co-operative societies has probably led to an exaggerated view 
of their influence. Some enthusiasts talk as if the world was 
to be entirely regenerated by the universal substitution of co- 
operation for the present — of industrial employment. 

ey anticipate that the quarrel between labour and capital 
will reach its final solution by converting all the labourers into 
capitalists. ‘To these rather extravagant enthusiasts Professor 
Beesly can reply, with great force, that there are certain inherent 
advantages in the present system which can never be secured b: 
its rival. “Special skill in training, unity of purpose, prompti- 
tude, and occasionally even secrecy, are necessary for a successful 
direction of industry just as much as of war.” Co-operation, 
moreover, has the rh meet of forcing the labourer to share in 
the risks as well as in the profits of capital ; and so far neutralizes 
one of its most important functions. And his objections are 
summed up in the statement that co-operation requires certain 
qualities of unselfishness and devotion not to be found in average 
men, and does not attempt to create them, nor to supply their 
place by an “organized religion.” ‘The considerations thus 
noticed show, we think, very conclusively, that the tield within 


which co-operation can be expected to work must be very limited. 
There are many, varieties of business to which it can never be 
applied at all, or only if the general level of virtue and intel- 
ligence is materi i As a matter of fact, a 
applied to productive industry has not yet succeeded in establishing 
itself, in spite of maay experiments; and, as compared with in- 
dividual management, must necessarily suffer many obvious disad- 
vantages. As a moral and social panacea, we readily admit that, like 
other panaceas, its merits have been absurdly overrated. Professor 
Beesly indeed holds, not merely that co-operation cannot succeed 
to any large extent, but that, if it did succeed, its results would 
be disastrous. The natural consequence would be the creation of 
a large number of small capitalists as 7, conservative as 
the peasant proprietors of France, and probably ruling those who 
continued to be labourers in a more tyrannical spirit than the 
present capitalists. If, as he imagines, the manufactures of the 
country were to “get into the hands of a number of small share- 
holders,” the rein might probably, as he says, be tighter and the 
hand heavier. This, however, is to assume that co-operation 
must fail in its main purpose of giving the labourer a share in 
the capital. Assuming success to be — it is reasonable 
to suppose that a shading off of one class into another would 
rather diminish than stimulate animosities. If it were com- 
paratively easy for labourers to pass into the capitalist class, 
and if there were a large number of these in an intermediate 
stage, it would be more easy for both sides to recognise a com- 
munity of interest. Every facility for saving money, moreover, 
necessarily tends to stimulate the prudential virtues, and to dis- 
courage the great fault which, more than any other, tends to lower 
a man’s position in the world—that of a total want of self-restraint. 
A savings-bank does not directly make a man virtuous, and 
certainly does not amount to an “organized religion,” but it 
facilitates the development of foresight and prudence where they 
exist in a rudimen state, and gives an advantage, in the 
struggle for existence, to the men who are furthest from the savage 
state of hand-to-mouthexistence. Therefore, as an educating agency 
such things have their value, though they do not preach the highest 
kind of virtue. An ideal condition of industry from this point of 
view would certainly not be one in which co-operation had entirel 
supplanted individual management, but it would be one in whic. 
co-operation had received a large development, simply because the 
increase of prudence and intelligence had made it possible. “A 
co-operative society,” says Professor Beesly, “is at best a joint- 
stock company with a large number of small shareholders.” Be 
it so; yet we cannot doubt that joint-stock companies have in- 
cre with the increased civilization of the upper classes, and 
have done much by a natural reaction to develop the virtues to 
which they were due. If they do not amount to a new religion— 
and they are certainly far enough off from that—they are, with all 
their faults, a valuable element in society, in which the working 
classes may some day share. 

Here, however, we have fallen into that crying heresy of indi- 
vidualism, against which it is the special mission of Positivists to 
protest. Professor Beesly praises trades’-unionism for the very 
reason which lead some men to be prejudiced against it. The 
merit of co-operation is in his eyes limited to this, that it enables 
a few “sharp, shifty” men to creep out of the working-class, 
whilst doing little or nothing for the great body of that 
class. It helps the model working-man of a certain party to 
become, as he expresses it, by a happy quotation from Lord 
Shaftesbury, “a good and even affluent citizen”; but for the 
average workman—the easy-going man, content to live and die 
where he was born—it is of no particular use. ‘Trades’-unionism, 
on the contrary, attends to this easy-going person, finds him work, 
strengthens his good resolutions, “in short, it regulates him gene- 
rally, and looks after him.” The dffences generally charged against 
it of reducing the best men to the level of the average, or even of 
the worst, are condoned in Professor Beesly’s eyes by the advan- 
tages thus conferred upon the great body of workmen. It en- 
courages, he thinks, the high kind of virtue which leads a man to 
sink his interests in those of his class, instead of the lower virtue 
which leads him by hook or by crook to scramble above their 
heads. And his ideal issummed up in the future assimilation of the 
industrial class to an army. The rank and file should receive uni- 
form pay, and trust implicitly to the guidance of their leaders. The 
leaders should have before their eyes as the first object the welfare 
of their followers,not the accumulation of fortunes for themselves. 
A stern public opinion would summarily put down that heartless 
display of wealth which at present embitters more than anything 
else the existing prejudices between different classes. The whole 
human race is to be thoroughly and effectually drilled till indi- 
vidualism is crushed out of our constitutions. A spiritual power 
will be organized whose moral influence will be sufficient to check 
any abnormal deviations from the path. 

There is a force and vigour about this conception of the future of 
society which is not without its charm, and, we may freely admit, 
not without its practical value. The apostles of the Jaissez-faire 
school have certainly something to learn as to the value of disciplined 
and harmonious action, and we may even grant the claim to ap- 
parent moral superiority in a school which —- to comparatively 
unselfish instincts, and proposes to the workman rather to labour 
for the benefit of his class than to try to elevate himself by desert- 
ing it. Yet this extreme anxiety for universal drilling has its 
weakness even in nl pm of view, and it is strange to tind 
trades’-unions advocated on the ground of unselfishness; they, 
we might perhaps urge, only appeal to the selfishness of the many 
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instead of the few, and are prejudicial to the highest ideal of 
society, which would reconcile with the general advantage the 
most complete development of the individual. Even in an army 
it is easy to push discipline too far. The discipline under Grant 
or Sherman was as stern, says Professor Beesly, as under 
Frederick or Napoleon. We rather doubt the fact, though it is 
probable enough that Grant or Sherman would have been 
very glad to make it so. But the advantage of the United 
States armies, which in some degree counterbalanced their 
defects of discipline, was the high degree of individual in- 
telligence. It was probably owing in part to this fact that, though 
the Sato armies were frequently beaten, they were seldom 
completely routed. The native troops, at least, had an interest in 
the cause for which they were fighting, and were not mere fighting 
machines, held together by a bond of discipline. In proportion as 
an army combines a certain degree of freedom of action with the 
necessary strictness of discipline, it becomes a useful and effective 
instrument; and an army, though according to Professor Beesly’s 
parallel it has many points of similarity with an industrial enter- 
rise, has more need of blind obedience in proportion as the object 
or which a campaign is carried on is more remote and more in 
need of concealment than the object of an industrial enterprise. 
The difference in the particular requirement of secresy is enough 
by itself to measure the vast difference between the two cases. It 
was essential that Napoleon's troops should not prematurely know 
tkat he meant to cross the Alps, but there is no similar need 
in the case of the tunnel under Mont Cenis. Now the object 
of co-operation is to stimulate this element of free intelligence 
and interest, which, if highly important even in an army, is 
of far more importance in an industrial enterprise. To do so 
requires undoubtedly a moral and intellectual training which 
co-operation cannot give by itself, But that is no reason 
why some of the required training should not be applied in this 
direction. On Professor Beesly’s plan, the capitalist has to be 
trained to take more interest in his workman’s happiness than his 
own fortune, and the workman to feel an implicit confidence in 
the unselfishness of his employer. The co-operative enthusiasts 
certainly will require, for their success, that the workmen should 
be trained to higher prudence, and also trained to submit to disci- 
pline in all cases where discipline is required—in short, to leave, 
without undue jealousy, a fair share of authority to their em- 
ployer or chief partner. It is difficult to see why one process 
should take longer than the other. We may certainly be obliged 
to Professor Beesly and his friends for insisting upon the impera- 
tive need of a spiritual improvement taking place simultaneous] 
with an improvement in organization, although the end to whic 
they propose to work appears to us to imply a decidedly one-sided 
conception of the most desirable type of character, and the means 
seem calculated to lower a man some degrees in dignity and 
independence of character. 


CONFISCATION. 


O*XE of the subtler processes of the abuse of language is first 
diligently to use a word in an inaccurate sense, and then, 
when people have got pretty well used to that inaccurate sense, 
to turn about and employ it as an argument. Such a process 
is indeed directly opposed to the sound rule of law that no man 
may take advantage of his own wrong; but rules of law do not 
stand much in the way either of the corruptors of language or of 
the propagators of sophisms. ‘Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him,” says the proverb. But it is a twofold triumph when, before 
you hang the dog, you have, so to speak, hanged the name—when 
you first pervert some very harmless word into a bad name, 
and then use the bad name so formed to hang the dog. This 
sort of thing has been very diligently done throughout the con- 
troversy which is now raging about the Irish Church. No one is 
a greater master of the art than Mr. Disraeli. In his speech when 
Mr. Gladstone brought in his Bill for disendowment, he solemnly 
told the world that the measure was “sheer and mere confisca- 
tion.” The words were of course received with cheers, as the 
same words, or words like them, have been received with cheers 
on the Conservative side of every hustings at the late election. 
The words sound well; they have a good roll; the order is well 
chosen ; two rhyming monousyllables lead the way to a big Latin 
word to wind up the sentence. And no doubt many people have 
thought that so artfully contrived a cadence must conceal some- 
thing in the way of meaning. Now this word “ confiscation” has 
been going about the country during the whole of the election 
time, and there is no doubt that it has done good service on the 
Conservative side. People were everywhere told that the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church was “ confiscation,” and, as 
the word “confiscation” sounded big and ugly, people were 
led to infer that the disendowment of the Irish Church was 
something very dreadful. The bigness and vagueness and out- 
landish sound of the word made it admirably suited either to 
wind up a period of the orator’s own, or to put a captious ques- 
tion to an adversary. If a man was dishonest enough to play 
the trick, he could always make a point by the transparent, yet 
often effective, dodge of demanding a categorical answer to a 
) ag to which no categorical answer can be given. An impu- 

ent lawyer, for instance, interrupts a Liberal candidate with the 

uestion, “ Are you for the contiscation of the revenues of the 


Yes or No can be given to a question which, so far as it has any 
meaning at all, is simply dishonest. Attempts to explain or define 
are cut short with the repeated demand “ Answer, Yes or No.” 
The lawyer has of course his packed train to cheer him, and the 
incapacity of the Liberal candidate to give a categorical answer to 
a question to which no categorical answer can be given is at once 
blazed abroad as a “ Conservative triumph.” 

Now one is not surprised that so low a trick as this should be 
ventured on upon a platform in Little Peddlington, though even on 
a platform in Little Peddlington there will always be people sharp 
enough to see through it. But it seems that it tells not only in 
Little Peddlington, but in the House of Commons. Mr. Disraeli 
does not indeed ask Mr. Gladstone for a categorical answer toa 

uestion; but he uses exactly the same —— when he says 
that the disendowment of the Irish Church is “ sheer and mere 
confiscation.” In a certain sense the saying is a truism. An 
transfer of the property of individuals or corporations to the Crown, 
the Nation, the Public, or whatever we may choose to call it, may, 
without much abuse of language, be called Confiscation. O 
Confiscation is in itself a word perfectly neutral and colourless ; it 
expresses a certain process of law, and says nothing as to the justice 
or injustice of the process in any particular case. Confiscation 
may be either just or unjust, but in either case it implies the 
semblance of legal procedure. In most ages and in most parts of 
the world private property has, in certain cases—in the case of 
certain crimes for instance—been liable to forfeiture to the King, 
the Commonwealth, or whatever the sovereign power may be. 
Such property may, with very little abuse of language, be said to 
be contiscated. We say with very little abuse of language, be- 
cause in strictness “‘confiscatio” means seizure for the benefit 
of the “ fiscus,” the prince’s privy purse, as distinguished from 
the “erarium” or public treasury. Now most certainly neither 
Mr. Disraeli nor his supporter the attorney of Little Peddlington 
meant that Mr. Gladstone had any notion of transferring the 
estates of the Irish Church to Her Majesty’s privy purse. We do 
not suspect either of them of knowing what “fiscus” or “ sra- 
rium” means. But, leaving this subtlety, we may understand b 
confiscation any legal transfer of private property to the public 
service without compensation, We think this last qualification 
must be added. Confiscation seems to imply that the public 
officer seizes on the private possessions without any regard to the 
consent of their owner. The forfeiture of the goods of a traitor or 
felon is an obvious case. So is the seizure of the gun of a poacher 
or of the nets of an unlawful fisherman. Now these processes are 
perfectly legal; most country gentlemen at least would add that 
the seizure of the poacher’s gun was not only perfectly legal but 
inherently just. In Bailey’s Dictionary the word “confiscation” 
is not found, but the verb to “confiscate” is explained to mean 
“to seize upon and take away goods as forfeited to the King’s 
Exchequer, &c.”’ Johnson has both the verb and the noun, and 
the verb is explained “ to transfer private property to the publick, 
by way of penalty for an offence.” The noun is explained “'The 
act of transferring the forfeited goods of criminals to publick use.” 
This being the meaning of the word, it would be no great flight 
of metaphor to apply the word “ confiscation” either to the sup- 
pression of the lesser monasteries or to the proposed suppression 
of all Irish ecclesiastical corporations. Either process is the 
transfer of private property to the public, and, at least in a 
rhetorical way, it may be said to be the penalty for an offence. 
The corporations in question, in the sixteenth century and in the 
nineteenth, stand charged, if with no worse crime, at all events 
with the crime of uselessness, and confiscation is part of the 
sentence pronounced against them. 

Now if Mr. Disraeli and his Peddlingtonian supporter meant 
only this, there would be nothing to say against them. Lut, if 
they meant only this, their words would be wholly without force. 
They would be stating an undoubted fact, but a fact that proves 
nothing. For “confiscation” in this its proper sense is, as we 
said, a word perfectly colourless, and to say that this or that is an 
act of confiscation proves nothing as to its justice or injustice. 
But the word “confiscation ” has gradually got an odious mean- 
ing. The confiscation of a man’s goods is, in any case, one of 
the less pleasant processes of the law, and it is one against 
which modern feeling has, in most cases, come to run stronger 
and stronger. In a great many cases confiscation harms the 
innocent rather than the guilty. If a man forfeits his life 
for treason or murder, it seems needless that he should also 
forfeit his goods, which are in fact taken not from him but 
from his children, And, though confiscation may be perfect: 
legal and perfectly just, yet of all the confiscations whic 
have ever been done either in England or in other parts of 
the world, the larger proportion would probably be found to 
have been morally unjust, and no small proportion of them to 
have been formally illegal. Hence the word confiscation has 
become odious; it calls up pictures of tyrants putting people 
to death and seizing their goods, or, in the mildest shape, 
of reducing them to beggary and banishing them or shutting 
them up in islands, It makes one think of Nero and Domitian 
and the Visconti and Philip the Second, and any other un- 
pleasant sovereigns that one likes to name. Altogether it is a 
good, big, ugly word, just fitted to become a word of reviling on 
proper occasions. Also it is a Latin word; so, by the way, is 
“ forfeiture’ also, if one comes to think of it; but “ confisca- 
tion” is much more palpably Latin than “forfeiture”; it ends 
in -ation, and it has all the grandeur and bigness of a Latin 


ish Church ? Answer, Yes or No.” Of course no answer of | word ending in -ation. As such it is just the word for penny- 
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a-liners, and penny-a-liners have not been slow to use it. It 
has gone the way of “ ovation,” “inauguration,” and all the rest. 
In penny-a-liners’ talk “ confiscation ”’ has quite lost its real mean- 
ing of forfeiture, whether just or unjust, to the public treasury ; it 
has ceased to be colourless, and it always expresses the idea of an 


unjust seizure of something or other. It has also lost its sense of | 


a public seizure; we now constantly hear it applied to perfectly 
private transactions. To take an example from our own craft, we 
remember a contributor to a periodical whose editor failed or 
refused—as most editors, by the rule of their office, must refuse— 
to return an unused manuscript, who indignantly said that the 
editor had “ confiscated ” it. In short “ confiscation” has got simply 
to mean the act of “ him as prigs what isn’t his’n.” And, though 
this is certainly an abuse of language, we are bound to say 
that the abuse is not so great as the kindred abuses of “ ovation” 
and “ inauguration.” 

“Confiscation” then having ceased to mean confiscation, and 
having got the meaning of “robbery” instead, the word stands 
ready to be used as a word of abuse. As such it was used both 
by Mr. Disraeli and by his Little Peddlington follower. The 
local attorney most likely did not know but what it was the right 
word, or he used it simply because it was a big word. The ex- 
Prime Minister no doubt uses it with a special eye to bamboozle- 
ment. ‘lo be sure a few nights later we find Lord Redesdale 
talking in the same strain, telling us that disendowment is “ pure 
confiscation,” and, as he told us ence before, that it is “ sacrilege.” 
Now we are sure that every word that Lord Redesdale says comes 


from the bottom of his heart. We are sure that Lord Redesdale | 
thought that the words which he used had a meaning and avery | 


solemn meaning. We are sorry to have to tell him that his most 
awful anathemas are really nothing more than an uttering of 
truisms. Mr. Disracli we can hardly let off so easily. We re- 
commend to him, the next time he wishes to frighten us, to copy 
the plain English of one of his late colleagues. Compare Mr. 
Disraeli in the House of Commons and Sir Stafford Northcote at 
the Middlesex Conservative dinner. Sir Stafford Northcote, we 
have no doubt, says what he means and means what he says. He 
calls the Irish Church Bill “robbery.” This sort of talk may be 
violent or silly, but it is honest. Mr. Disraeli cannot stoop to 
use a plain word like “robbery”; “confiscation” is bigger and 
grander and vaguer and therefore more effective. “And it has also 
the advantage of being true per accidens. If Mr. Gladstone were 
asked, as his supporters were, whether his measure was a measure 
of confiscation, he could hardly say No. It is a measure of con- 
fiscation in the natural and etymological sense of the word, though 
not a measure of confiscation in the sense of the penny-a-liners. 
Mr. Disraeli very likely knows this, and this is very likely why he 
chose the word. ‘The sophism is paltry enough, but there is a 
kind of small cleverness about it which makes it serve his purpose. 
But it is an odd chance of language, an odd cycle, one might say, 
when to call a thing by its right name gives the falsest impression 
of its real nature. ‘The act really is an act of “sheer and mere con- 
fiscation”; but ‘sheer and mere confiscation ” is not necessarily, 
as Mr. Disraeli would have us think it,sheer and mere robbery. If 
we were ever asked, “ Are you for the confiscation of the property 
of the Irish Church ? —Yes or No,” the nearest approach to the 
required answer that we could give would be, in the style of 
Euripides, “ Yes and No.” 


THE MARTYRS OF YANG-CHOW-FOO. 

so now the public mind, or the public purse, which practi- 

cally amounts to much the same thing, is rather sensitive about 
missionaries, and their manners and customs, The Abyssinian 
Income-tax—the actual twopence and prospective nobody knows 
how many pence, which after all must be traced back to a fervent 
desire on the part of a small knot of sincere, but ee 
to improve Abyssinian Christianity—makes us wince. e all 
know the duty of sowing the Gospel seed in heathen lands, and 
many of us think that, so long as it is sown, the sower and his 
tools, the times and seasons for sowing, are very immaterial; in- 
deed to inquire about them at all is often considered to be the sign 
of the faithless, if not of the scoffer. Still at this moment, like 
Cowper’s tithe-payers, down drop our chins as we bring out our 
bags, and we mutter as we review the cost of our Abyssinian 
sermons :— 

. A-rarer man than you 
In pulpit none shall hear ; 
But yet, methinks, to tell you true, 
You sell it plaguy dear. 

This nervous and irritable state of the public mind accounts 
for the interest felt in a debate in the House of Lords on Tuesday, 
on certain Chinese despatches respecting “the attack on British 
Protestant Missionaries at Yang-Chow-Foo,” last August. We 
now learn that we have escaped another Chinese war literally by 
the skin of our teeth, and all to avenge a little popular brawl, in 
which certain persons—nobody knows who, but calling themselves 
missionaries—lost their books and furniture and certain female fal- 
lals, and one of them got a bad black eye. It seems that in the 
poly-mono-syllabic town above mentioned, in the interior of the 
country, a domestic party of English folks styling themselves the 
China Inland Mission have planted themselves. Who or what 
the China Inland Mission is nobody seems to know. The 
Missionary Societies disavow them ; Led Shaftesbury speaks of 
them with contemptuous ignorance. The China Inland Mission 


is unknown to London, and, if we might conjecture, it is some 
offshoot of some small Dissenting community existing in one of the 
Chinese consular cities which has planted itself; for nobody seems 
tu be responsible for its origin or existence. ‘Ihe Mission seems to 
consist of a large domestic party—one Mr. Taylor, Director, with his 
wife and four little children; another married couple ; two single 
gentlemen, and three single ladies ; and nineteen teachers and ser- 
vants. It does not seem that this party did anything very active in 
the way of missionary work. They rented a house under the provi- 
sions of the treaty, but they were not popular. As has happened ever 
since Christianity existed, they were suspected by the barbarians of 
being cannibals. The old scandal raised against the primitive 
_ Christians reappears in China; and the missionaries are suspected 
| of keeping children for the purpose of cooking and eating them, 
_ Scooping out eyes, and ripping up women with child. The literary 
notables and gentry of wat, tom disseminated these atrocious 
| reports ; the consequence was a popular riot, the mission-house 
| riddled, and the missionaries robbed and ill-treated. No lives were 
| lost, but one eye was reported to be missing, though it seems after- 
wards to have been recovered, not however without, it is said, pos- 
sible permanent injury. This was the utmost result of the riot. Mr. 
Director Taylor immediately appeals to Consul Medhurst, and, as 
the name Medhurst is familiar to us in connexion with Chinese 
missions, we are not surprised that this oflicial personage looked 
favourably on the case. He at once proceeds to vindicate the wron 
of the missionaries with a very high hand. He summons H.M.’s ship 
Rinaldo, and, with an imposing force, demands all sorts of penalties 
and redress. He was determined to assert the treaty rights, de- 
termined that the missionaries should be well paid for their wrongs, 
determined that every humiliating apology should be exacted from 
the Chinese authorities, &c. Chinese authorities demurred. Mr. 
Consul Medhurst was firm, very firm. The captain of the Rinaldo 
was, much to his credit, rather lukewarm. Sir Rutherford Alcock 
was appealed to; the admiral on the station was appealed to, 
Each and everybody backed up Mr. Medhurst with the whole force 
of the British name and British navy. Captain Heneage was 
despatched by Sir Henry Keppel with the Zodxey and 300 men, 
and after seizing a most innocent Chinese steamer, private pro- 
perty, the missionaries’ demands were of course acceded to. A 
arge sum in the way of compensation was paid by the Viceroy, 
and we are not at war with China. Indeed, we have perform 
a glorious feat of arms, and achieved a commercial success which 
runs second, if second, only to that which we won on behalf of 
Don Pacifico, 

This great victory of the Gospel and the Union Jack seems to 
have been received somewhat coldly at the Colonial Office. Lord 
Clarendon has acknowledged the latest triumph of British 
diplomacy by sending out instructions to British Consuls in 
China “ to remember that the interference of naval force, cither 
on their representation, or on the part of naval oflicers acting 
on their own estimation of facts before them, will alone receive 
the approval of Her Majesty’s Government under very exceptional 
circumstances” ; and, further, “ that the Government cannot 
leave with Consuls and Naval Officers to determine for them- 
selves what redress or reparation for wrong done to British sub- 
jects is due, or by what means it should be enforced. Nor can they 

e allowed to determine whether coercion is to be applied by 
blockades, by reprisals, by landing armed parties, or by acts of 
a more hostile character”; in fine, “ that the Government cannot 
delegate to Her Majesty's servants in foreign countries the 
te of involving their own country in war.” In other words, 

onsul Medhurst, Sir R. Alcock, and the naval authorities have 
been snubbed, and their inconvenient zeal unmistakeably censured, 
inasmuch as, one and all, they have done those very things which 
the Government declines to sanction or approve. This is so far 
satisfactory, as is the whole tone‘ of the debate in the Lords. It 
is some satisfaction to know that we have barely escaped a great 
peril, but it is no satisfaction to know what a contemptible and 
trumpery incident it was which, to use Lord Shaftesbury’s phrase, 
has caused all this fuss. 

The ideal of a missionary is very noble, and this ideal has been 
often and fully realized in the annals of the propagation of the 
Christian faith. A missionary advances into the Lonting wilderness 
with his life in his hand; goods he has none, or such as he has, 
he cheerfully submits to their spoiling for his Master’s sake. He 
bears the cross, and with the cross its burdens. He asks not an 
eye for an eye, and certainly not, as this Inland Mission did, hard 
cash for an eye, but turns the left cheek to him who smites the .~ 
He does not demand an indemnity for his ravished coat, like 
Director Taylor, but cheerfully surrenders his cloak also. To 
the simplicity of the dove he adds the prudence of the serpent, and 
when persecuted in one city, he scarcely asks the assistance 
of an ironclad and Armstrong guns to reinstate him. Such 
were the Bonifaces, the Xaviers, and even the Swartzes of his- 
tory. Such was the martyr spirit of missionaries who converted 
Europe, and who in other days planted the Gospel in this v 
China, and in further Japan. We have changed all this; and 
while we are told by the Duke of Somerset that missions should 
follow trade, the China Inland Mission has anticipated the maxim 
and conducted missions on a sensible practical trading system. 
The missionary of the period preaches the Gospel when backed 
by treaty provisions. He is spreading that Kingdom which is 
not of this world, only it happens to be stoutly represented by 
consuls, diplomatics, and the British fleet. He fights the servants 
and emissaries of Satan from the strong entrenched camp of a 


war-steamer, and the evangelists of the gospel of peace are re- 
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inforced under persecution by an armed party of marines. This 
might be all very well, for modern manners require a change 
from primitive methods, were it not that the details of missions, 
such as they are, are not only complex, but very expensive. Mz. 
Taylor sends in his lite bill for damages, and it is certainly one 
which would have made Xavier, to say nothing of apostolic men, 
stare and gasp. As we have said, the Inland Mission consisted of 
four men, five women, and four children. The damages, as assessed 
by Mr. Director Taylor, amounted to 1,128 taels=366/. 12s.; a 
sum which this suffering servant of the Cross proposed, through 
the Consul Medhurst, to raise to 2,000 taels=650l., the addi- 
tional figure being for compensation for medical attendance and 
unappraised sufferings generally. The details of the alleged loss 
were disputed by the Chinese authorities; the dubious loss of an 
eye was disproved ; and in fighting out the details the Chinese 
and the missionaries repeated the edifying disputes with which 
we are familiar in English trials between alleged suiferers by 
suspicious fires and questionable railway accidents and Directors 
who think themselves imposed upon. The upshot was that the 
épicier and missionary mind, backed by the Item, got the best 
of this wrangling and chaflering ; and the indemnity actually ex- 
torted from the Chinese reaches the respectable sum of 585/. 10s. 
The polite Chinese never disputed Mr. Taylor’s original valuation 
of the actual losses of his party in goods=366/. 12s.; aud to this 
they were compelled to add 162/. 10s. for compensation of in- 
juries, 31/. 15s. for loss incurred by two Chinese servants, and 
24/. 108. for rent. 


The details of the alleged losses incurred by the Mission, and 
so cheerfully paid by the Chinese, are curious; and they have this 
value, that whatever results this armed negotiation on behalf of 
the Martyrs of Yang-Chow may have on the spread of the Gospel 
in China, and whatever impression may be made on the intelligence 
of the disciples of the most ancient faiths of Bouddha and Confucius 
by{this peculiar exhibition ofthe spirit and practice of living Chris- 
tianity, the incident will do much to reassure those timid souls, 
the failing greengrocers and their wives and daughters, from 
whom such a body as the Inland Mission with its noble army of 
martyrs and female saints must have been recruited. Let them 
take courage, we say; not only shall not a hair of their head fall 
unavenged, but not a hair ornament of a she-missionary shall 
ange which shall not be paid for even to the uttermost farthing. 

n his plaintive and particular enumeration of the losses sus- 
tained by the Mission, and in his little bill for the same—we 
will not recall the contrast of St. Paul and his scourgings, 
stonings, and perils by the heathen, and the taking joyfully the 
spoiling of goods, knowing of that better and enduring sub- 
stance—Mr, Taylor, Director of the China Inland Mission, sets 
down as a part of the indignities and losses endured by these ser- 
vants of the Cross, “ money taken from Miss Blakesley, and a pocket 
and hair ornament from Miss Desgraz.” In the bill of costs Miss 
Desgraz’s property destroyed is valued at 25/., which, considering 
that the injury-done to the house is appraised at only 14/. 10s., leads 
us to the conclusion that Miss Desgraz ought, as a lady missionary, 
to be rather grateful to the heathen robber who, in this somewhat 
emphatic way, must have reminded her of a certain apostolic 
counsel against that outward adorning of plaiting the hair and 
wearing of gold and of putting on of apparel. We make no doubt 
whatever that Miss Despraz was adorned with all the inner adorn- 
ment required by apostolic precept, but she found it, which the holy 
women of old did not, quite compatible with this valuable “ pocket 
and hair ornament,” priced and paid for at the modest figure of 124 
dollars. Far be it from us, as it was far from the gallant Chinese, 
to inquire into the particulars of Miss Desgraz’s “ hair ornament,” 
which sounds significantly like a chignon ; but it was evidently a 
costly article, twice as valuable as a sacked house. A ‘concertina ” 
and a “sedan chair” too are rather odd instances of what are, 
we believe, styled Instrumenta Ecclesiastica ; but they show, not un- 
satisfactorily, that the arts and elegancies of civilization are not 
despised by the modern soldiers and daughters of the Christian 
regiment as necessities in preaching the Gospel. Minute politi- 
eal philosophers have traced French Revolutions and Thirty Years’ 
Wars and the like to etiquettes violated, or tea-cup politenesses 
neglected, in the person of Queens or concubines, royal or other- 
wise. We shall begin to believe these authorities now that we 
have seen how nearly the British Empire was plunged into a war 
with an Empire of some hundred millions to avenge the Rape of 
the Chignon perpetrated on that fervent missionary Miss Desgraz, 
or on her “ pocket and hair ornament.” 


DEBATE ON THE HABITUAL CRIMINALS BILL. 


HEN a question of practical legislation comes before the 
House of Lords, it is debated with a clearness, thorough- 

ness, and precision which it would be well for the House of Com- 
mons to imitate. The debate on the Habitual Criminals Biil was 
no exception to the general rule. The peers who took part in the 
discussion were neither as extreme partisans nor as rabid opponents 
of the Bill as would have been evoked by the same measure in the 
House of Commons. There was a preponderating inclination to 
support the principle of the Bill, but there was an entire absence 
of reat and passion in its favour. The convict and the ticket-of- 


leave man were not left without some one or two to say a timely 
word in their behalf. Those who were the most strenuous advo- 
cates of stringent measures spoke without any of that vindictive- 


ness which sometimes alloys the best devised samples of criminal 
legislation; and those who deprecated the proposals of this mea- 
sure did so, not on grounds of sentimental tenderness, but of legis- 
lative expediency. 

The main points of exception were to the exclusion of certain 
misdemeanants from the operation of the measure, and to 
the hardship of the contemplated surveilliance. Lord Port- 
man repeated in the House an objection which had been made 
out of the House, that the limitation of the proposed con- 
ditions {to convicted felons exempted a body of misdemeanants 
who were as criminal as any felons—the coiners and issuers 
of false money. It is quite an open question whether mis- 
demeanants of this class may or may not be included in the 
provisions of the Bill. We rather incline to the notion that they 
may be, as they hitherto have been, safely excluded. The object 
of the Bill is to deal with that class of crimes which most 
endangers human life and inspires most wide-spread terror. Now 
that class consists much more of thieves, burglars, and garotters, 
than of coiners. From all that can be learned, coiners are mostly 
a distinct and exclusive band of criminals. They do not 
nerally associate with the vulgar run of magsmen and c 
men. They are for the most part—for the peculiar comfort of 
the Bishop of London—men of some education. This educa- 
tion has inspired them with esthetical tastes, and with an equal 
distaste to the commoner forms of industry. They have cultivated 
acertain refinement, for the continued enjoyment of which Fortune 
has denied them the necessary conditions precedent. To adjust 
the balance and redress the injustice of Fortune, they employ the 
talents given by nature and the education given by Government 
to circulate monetary portraits of their sovereign, and live upon 
the confidence of her subjects. In all this there is no violence, no 
outrage on persons, nothing to inspire terror; none of those things 
which this Bill is specially intended to punish or prevent. At 
the same time it must be confessed that the continued impunity 
of any criminal class from restrictions which press upon other 
criminal classes is prejudicial to society. It acts as a direct en- 
couragement to the crime in favour of which the exception is 
made. Therefore it may perhaps be decided that coiners and cer- 
7 a misdemeanants ought to be included in the same category 
as felons, 

With regard to the hardship of certain details in the pro- 
visions of the present Bill, two things must be borne in mind. 
The Bill is purposely and intentionally hard. Public justice and 
= suffering have called for hardship, not for lenity. There 

as been more than enough of lenity. ‘The Bill now under con- 
sideration must be made as hard as it can be consistently with 
the feasibility of carrying it into effect. If its provisions are so 
severe that it mate executed, then it is both wise and just to 
mitigate their severity. Now we understand Lords Romilly. 
Shaitesbury, and Houghton to object to it as too hard. Lord 
Romilly, moreover, wishes to give to every apprehended convict 
or ticket-of-leave man the power of proving his probity on oath. 
This is, after all, not a great matter. If a notorious criminal had 
to purge himself before a magistrate, any number of oaths would 
not impose any restraint on his protestations or add to the 
credence of the magistrate. All that the latter could do 
in any case, he virtually can do now. He can put any ques- 
tions to the prisoner, he can let him tell, or encourage him to tell 
his own story in his own way. An intelligent magistrate, 
familiar with petty and quarter sessions, will have no difficulty in 
coming to a just conclusion on the circumstances of the case and 
the prisoner's story. It is superfluous to complicate a plain situa- 
tion with factitious inducements to perjury. As to the hardshi 
and difficulty of exercising supervision, these are questions whic 
must have been considered before the Bill was introduced. It 
is a Bill of supervision, If the notion of supervision is too 
revolting, let it be given up; but then the best part of the 
Bill must be given up too. Now, before this is done, the 
members of ser House who oppose it should bear in mind 
that for the last six months the whole world has been c ying out 
for supervision. Supervision of old offenders and ticket-ol-leave 
men has been the one thing pronounced absolutely indispensable. 
And with great justice. There is not one of the peers who is not 
a magistrate. Many of them are Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, 
and very admirable Chairmen too. None know more than they 
do the statistics of provincial crime. From what comes before 
themselves, and from all that happens at the assizes, they know 
that with a certain assignable ratio of prisovers crime is “ not acci- 
dental, but a trade.” They know that the men who reappear on 
charges of petty theft sessions after sessions are living on petty 
crime, and that they | disappear from the Sessions Court to 
reappear at the Assize Court on heavier charges. Naturally, 
necessarily, inevitably, crime is with a certain proportion of 
these men a trade, a profession, a subsistence. They can- 
not shake it off, even if they would. It sticks to them as 
tightly and indelibly as holy orders to English clergymen. There 
is not only the one question to be considered, in how many 
cases of convicted criminals does this occur; but also, the other 
question, how strong is the tendency to its occurrence? If only 
two per cent. of convicts were convicted a second time, and of 
these only one per cent. a third time, there would be good grounds 
for deprecating supervision. But notoriously the case is very 
different from this. Beyond the statistical fact lies another. Not 
only does a certain number — that the greater number) of 
convicts relapse into crime, but the temptation is for to 
relapse. There are old associates, difficult to shake off; old 
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haunts, difficult to forego: there are new courses, difficult to 
take to; new occcupations, difficult to obtain. Under all these 
difficulties, official supervision strikes us not as a hindrance or 
incumbrance, but as a help and stimulus to an honest life. All 
policemen are not inveterately malignant or incurably mischievous. 
An average policeman will more probably try to do a good turn to 
a man who is struggling to be honest than to thwart him. Even 
if the policeman’s supervision were as harassing as convicts and 
the friends of convicts represent it to be, it would throw im- 

iments on dishonest and criminal courses which would be 
equally beneficial to the criminal and the public. But notoriously 
there is and hzs been as yet no such supervision. 

A memorandum issued by Colonel Henderson informs us that 
discharged prisoners who wish to abandon a life of crime have 
always had the assistance of the Prisoners’ Aid Society, and that 
the police will continue to co-operate with this society in helping 
reformed convicts to get honest employment. The conjoint 
action of the police, the society, and the Central Registration 
Office will facilitate rather than obstruct the endeavours of the 
few who are reclaimed. On their behalf additional supervision is 
a safeguard and a shield. How weak and slight it now is for 
the restraint of notorious offenders we gather from recent letters 
in the Times, which reveal the license now enjoyed by the 
criminal profession, the impunity with which its members may 
meet and plan their little tactics of offensive war against society, 
and the liberty which is accorded to their oft-convicted hosts. 
Under the eyes of the existing law, men who have passed half 
their lives in going to prison and preparing themselves to go 
again, may freely assemble in hostelries kept by ex-convicts, may 
there mature their conspiracies against property and life, may 
issue forth in company to execute their purpose, without being 
subject to question, much more to arrest, by the police. Does 
Lord Houghton wish to see this state of things made permanent? 
in ten years we shall have 5,000 ticket-of-leave men at large. 
Of these the great bulk will honour the metropolis by making it 
their residence. The great bulk, too, will, by a necessary law of 
their being, remain thieves, burglars, and ruffians of some kind. 
Do Lords Houghton and Shaftesbury wish to see them enjoying 
the same immunity, and society exposed to the same dangers, as 
now inflict such scandal on our law? If they do not, why object 
to the only feasible suggestion hitherto made to obliterate the scan- 
dal, and give protection to the public ? 

If there were any sufficient grounds for believing that policemen 
would universally abuse their powers to harass and worry penitent 
ex-convicts, we would gladly assent to the suggestion that the 
duty of inspection should be taken out of the hands of the police 
and placed under a separate department. But two difficulties 
interpose themselves in the way of this arrangement. Who and 
how many are these penitent felons who dread the system of 
license, registration, and description? How many of those who 
have been convicted twice, and, @ fortiori, of those who have been 
convicted thrice, are inclined to take to a course of honest dili- 
gence and industry ? Does the number bear such a proportion to 
the aggregate of criminals that for their sake the provisions of the 
Bill should be modified? And, if we establish another depart- 
ment distinct from the police, will it not be liable to the objection 
that, while professing to work independently of that force, it would 
in reality be dependent on the aid of policemen for doing its 
work ? 

There was one suggestion thrown out by Lord Romilly which 
deserved more consideration than it received from the House, 
He proposed that the son of every convicted felon should be 
adopted by the State and educated by it. This naked proposi- 
tion provoked laughter; and certainly it has its grotesque 
side. Hard economists could hardly refrain from laughing at 
the idea of lavishing the revenues of the State on the education of 
young felons while honest men’s sons are forced to go without it. 
But there are other phases of the question than the ludicrous. 
What is to beeome—what actually does become—of these young 
gaol-birds, nestled in crime? Are they not, from the moment that 
they can walk and talk, proficients in the ancestral profession ? 
Do they not follow the career and repeat the fate of their fathers ? 
Do they not, too, disseminate a moral taint and corruption among 
the children of the neighbouring poor? Is it not one of the 
sharpest and most piteous of lamentations among the indus- 
trious poor, that their fate compels them to live in places where 
their children are necessarily infected by the language and example 
of vicious and criminal companions? It is hard, we admit, that 
a man should, by a life of habitual rascaldom, obtain for his chil- 
dren privileges which the families of the honest and industrious 
poor often fail to obtain. On the other hand, which is better for 
the State itself—that, wanting as it does soldiers, sailors, good colo- 
nists, it should appropriate these infant waifs and strays, manipulate 
them to its own purpose, and use them as its servants, or leave 
them, unnoticed and unaided, to work out their own fate, to per- 
petrate crime, go to gaol, and consummate their destiny on the 
gibbet, as their fathers did before them ? ates 

Whatever else may come of this and other debates, one thing is 
tolerably clear. The fons et origo of felony will be dammed, if 
not dried up. There will be no longer the wonted impunity for 
the marine-store dealer, the dishonest pawnbroker, the low beer- 
shop keeper, and other bankers of burglars and magsmen. The 
capitalists of crime will find their wings clipped. And roughs 
will no longer be able to maim policemen for life at the cost of 
one month’s imprisonment. If the Bill fail on all other points, 
but succeed in these, there will be ample cause for rejoicing on the 


part of honest men. We only hope that Parliament will be bold 
enough to add flogging to the punishment proposed for the last- 
named offence, 


OCEAN-RACING. 


WE are glad to learn that the youngest of our national sports 
is finding influential patrons. We think we have reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the very promising prospects of an 
amusement that is sure to recommend itself to a people who 
despise as tame everything that has not a dash of danger. It is 
much to be regretted that the match between the Cunard Royal 
Mail steamer Russia and the Inman Company’s City of Paris did not 
come off a few weeks earlier. Had it only been reported when there 
was nothing in the papers but election trials, we should have had 
whole columns consecrated to what may one day be looked back 
on as an era in the sport for which we confidently predict a great 
future. As it is, the story of the race has unluckily met nothing 
like the attention it merited, and the public-spirited owners have 
been baulked of the tribute they so well deserved. We fear we 
cannot claim for England the original conception of the sport, 
although she has improved upon it and adapted it. We are 
but Anglicizing an American institution that was cradled and 
nursed on the broad grimy bosom of the father of waters. It was 
suggested perhaps to the early apostles of steam enterprise on the 
Mississippi by the vast distances that had to be hurried over, 
by the precarious tenure on which Western life was held, and 
by the scarcity of excitements in a half-settled country. With 
its violent currents, its sunken “ snags,” and its general perils, 
the rere) 4 offered unusual advantages. The owners and 
captains had hit off the tastes of their customers, who so thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of the thing, that grave citizens took their 
seats on the safety valve, conjuring the captain to “rip” rather 
than be passed, while date laving pork-dealers from Cincinnati 
heaped their choicest hams by armfuls on the furnaces. Un- 
luckily the water privileges in our Lilliputian island are too 
limited to admit of our closely imitating a pleasure which the 
Americans have found so animating. Something we might 

rhaps do with our penny boats between Westminster and 

ndon Bridge, but the distances are almost too short to generate 
enough of either steam or excitement, and in the trequent 
stoppages and changes of passengers the races would be stripped 
of half their charm. But, if we have to content ourselves with 
outriggers on our rivers, the waters of the world are free to our 
ships. Ocean-racing becomes almost a matter of duty with the 
nation that aspires to the empire of the seas. If we encourage 
horse-races to improve the breed of our horses, it is clear that 
steam and ship races should be good to improve the different 
classes of our steamers and ships. Moreover, while horse-racing 
cannot be said to develop the physique of the jockey, and is 
supposed to be unpropitious to the morals of the hangers-on of 
the studs, oceun-racing must infallibly foster a wholesome in- 
difference to danger in our crews, who will cherish behind teak 
or iron plates the spirit that used to animate our hearts of oak. 
In England individual — generally shows the way to the 
Government departments. yet ocean-racing is entirely in the 
hands of private firms, but we do not despair of seeing the day 
when the Admiralty shall regard itself as a sort of naval jockey 
club—a tribunal to manage the conditions of the racing, and to 
preside at the distribution of liberal prizes to the mercantile 
marine. The Americans and ourselves nearly monopolize the 


great ocean highways of the world, and there are our courses’ 


ready made. ‘The races are run from point to point, and between 
these you leave the competitors absolutely to themselves. All 
that will devolve on the authorities is to see fair play at the 
start, and then wait in the hope that some or all of the vessels 
entered will turn up at the finish. 

We trust that the strange immunity from accident which has 
hitherto attended the sport may be taken to be of good augury 
for it. A single catastrophe might have been apt to scare us Cock: 
to caution, had it come before we were well warmed to our 
work. Men must gradually break themselves into familiarity with 
danger, and the novice who works his first day in a powder 
magazine in fear and trembling, comes in time to light a pipe 
in it, in contravention of the rules, and just after an explosion, with 
the most supreme indifference. Honour where honour is due; 
and the first promoters of ocean-racing were, we believe, the great 
houses in the tea trade. Of late years, season after season, the 
Taeping, the Ariel, the Fiery Cross—a dozen, more or less, of 
Aberdeen-built clippers—have been started together from the shores 
of China for the London Docks. Season after season, on completing 
their course half round the world, they have been towed into the 
docks within a very few hours of each other. The arrival of the 
earliest cargo of the year means actual money value to its for- 
tunate owners and carriers, although that, we believe, counts for 
little in comparison with considerations of professional honour and 
rivalry. As is very natural, the captain throws himself heart and 
soul into the race. The crews do the same, for sailors are the 
most reckless of men; and, to say nothing of welcome relief 
from the monotony of a protracted voyage, the men would 
not be worth shipping if they let the danger outweigh 
the fun. The prudent owner hedges by insurances, and makes 
his book so safe that, while he may win heavily on his ship, 
in no contingency can he be out of pocket. What the under- 
writers think of it all is a mystery to us. Possibly they cover 
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additional risks with increased premiums. On board we may be 
certain that in no case is there any timid shortening of sail. The 
ship is forced ahead, careening over almost to her scuppers, 
struggling along under every inch of canvass to her sky-scrapers. ‘To 
say nothing of the chance of being struck of a heap by a squall, 
we may be very sure the men are not ordered aloft to take in sail 
until rashness is trembling on the brink of foolhardiness. Hach 
moment makes lying out in the slippery yards more dangerous, as 
the gale goes blowing up into a hurricane. We have no doubt, 
however, that the sailors like it; and, after all, the risks of the 
China race are nothing to what their mates have every day to face 
nearer home in deck-laden Baltic boats and rotten coal-tubs. But 
now that the more spirited of the Atlantic Steam Companies have 
taken the hint, they seem determined to offer their passengers 
similar attractions, and to enliven the tedium of their voyage by 
ammaking a perpetual race of it. 

For a first attempt, the match from New York to Liverpool 
was exceedingly creditable. The two steamers, in a run of eight 
days and eighteen hours, finished almost neck and neck, the 
Russia landing herself a winner by five-and-twenty minutes. 
When either one or the other came so near to a victory, we may 
rely on it that we shall see a perceptible diflerence for the shorter 
next time they meet, and that, although, as we have seen it gravely 
asserted, “no risks are allowed to be run in racing,” the respective 
captains will continue “to exercise every art of seamanship to 
ensure a triumph.” The reputation of running the fleetest steamers 
is clear profit to a company whose customers are go-ahead Ameri- 
cans and busy Englishmen who have a sympathy with energy, and 
to whom time is money. A captain who, in his over-prudence, 
let himself be habitually beaten would soon be coldly looked 
on by his employers, and the ambition of being made a favourite 
in the Liverpool betting would of itself prevent him from 
blundering into excessive caution. Heavy bets were flying 
about on the race of the other day, and we may soon see the 
ocean odds quoted regularly in the sporting column of the 
Liverpool press. If you once educate your passengers to an 
enthusiastic identification of themselves with their ships, you 
get a solution of the problem which puzzles the stewards of 
suburban steeplechases—that of procuring the spectators the 
maximum o: excitement by concentrating the dangers of the 
race under the grand stand. In a packet you are always sure to 
find yourself at the critical point, safe to witness any accident that 
is going, or to be in at the deaths, if there are any. From first to 
last the Transatlantic companies have a perfect course ready to their 
hands—nothing but “hazards” from beginning toend. You go rac- 
ing speed through the fogs on the Newfoundland banks, boiling up 
detiantly an extra cloud of steam. You go driving fast in sleet and 
darkness through the icebergs, leaving yourself as little time as may 
be to profit by any warnings of the glass. If you run the gauntlet 
safely, good and well; but if you do have a collision at your topspeed, 
of course your bows shiver like pasteboard, and down you go by 
the stem before you have time to lower a boat. Then the road you 
travel is covered thick with ships, which, it is to be trusted, will 
sooner or later take to following your example. It will be a marvel 
of luck if you thread the many racing pairs you may meet without a 
mishap, which may cost you the match, if it does not send you to 
the bottom. Running anything down when you get among the fleets 
of fishing-boats in the English or Irish seas is one of the uncon- 
sidered trifles that need count for little one way or other. A 
shock like that could scarcely make itself felt abaft the funnel. 
Surrounding them continually by danger in every conceivable 
form, you provide your passengers with constant subjects of con- 
versation, and the time need never hang heavy upon their hands, 
The more timid, who are half frightened as well as pleased, may 
take to living in life-belts, like James of Scotland in fis iron one ; 
and cork jackets and crinolines will be advertised as travelling 
necessaries which no lady should be without. But for those ad- 
venturous persons who find vent for their love of excitement in the 
American yoyage, the attractions offered by the rival companies 
will only be beginning when an accident happens in mid-ocean. 
Then comes the scramble for places in the boats. Some of them 
are sure to have been swamped in the launching, and there is only 
room for one half of the ngers, You have the overcrowding, 
the cold, and the wet; the shortening rations, dwindling into sheer 
starvation; the pangs of thirst, and all the sufferings that were 
brought home to us the other day by the survivors who came 
back out of the jaws of death when the Hibernia went down. 
The reflections of the castaways may be those of the steeple- 
chase rider, who lies under his horse with a shattered collar-bone 
and a fractured thigh; but those who play at bowls must some- 
times meet with rubbers. They may find comfort in the thought 
that it is the possibility of a fate like theirs that gives ocean-racing 
its zest to the multitudes of their fellow-travellers who are at that 
moment enjoying it. If you really have no weakness for inci- 
dents of this sort, don’t take your passage in the steamers that 
court them. 

Except under one of the paternal Governments that regulate 
——— down to the weather in which their,subjects are to bathe, 
the lives of passengers are of course their own personal concern; 
their deaths so many commercial transactions, to be arranged be- 
tween them and the steam and insurance companies. But then there 
are Her og es Ae mails, What we are half afraid of—although 
perhaps it is ridiculous to feel any anxiety in the matter—is that 
the authorities of the Post Office in a burst of energy and red- 
tapeism may step in and say, “ When we subsidized you handsomely 
to carry our mail-bags, we never intended that you should expose 


them to wanton risks.” Fancy if the managing partners of Roths- 
childs and Barings had a taste for sport, and were in the habit of 
matching the messengers who carry their correspondence in a daily 
race to St. Martin’s-le-Grand through rain and darkness, cabs and 
carriages, knowing all the time that, if one of them were to come 
to grief, his valuable charge would be scattered to the mercy of 
winds and thieves. Mr. Dilke and Mr. Dixon's experiences of the 
care the American Government take of their Pacific mails show 
that the companies have little to fear from its interference. The 
chief drawback we see to ocean-racing is that, however favourite 
an amusement it may become, the enjoyment of it must be neces- 
sarily confined to the few. Some steerage passengers, and an occa- 
sional shipload of emigrants, may partake of it for once in their 
lives, but the bulk of the people must be content to read of it, 
The best chance for the masses seems to be, that our trains may 
come to follow in the wake of our steamships, and that the prac- 
tice may be followed out generally on our eompeting lines of rail- 
way. - If it is good at sea, there is no reason why it should not be 
adopted on land. The London and Chatham will race the South- 
Eastern from Dover to town. The suburban network of railways 
is extending itself fast, and we can imagine few things more thrill- 
ing than a couple of express trains shooting along on parallel lines, 
in derision of Parliamentaries, cross-traflic, and danger-signals, 
True, the risks would be little more real than those of racing at 
sea, but then they would be more obvious. All praise in the 
meantime to the Cunard and Inman lines. We would only sug- 
gest that in fairness they should warn the small craft whose busi- 
ness lies in the same seas to “ clear the course,” and then, if acci- 
dents do happen, it will be their own fault. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. 


ves Ministry could not have given a better pledge of 
their desire to turn their Parliamentary strength to ac- 
count than by introducing, within less than a year from the 
appearance of the Schools Commission Report, a measure which 
claims to embody the most important suggestions made by the 
Commissioners. Short as it is, the Bill is one of great interest, 
and Mr. Forster has judged wisely in bringing it in at the very 
beginning of the Session, and so securing ample time for the dis- 
cussion of its provisions. Of these we shall now endeavour to 
give a summary, premising that the objects which it aims at are 
two—the reform of existing abuses in endowed schools, and the 
establishment of a new body under whose authority schools may 
in future be inspected and teachers examined. 


About the importance and urgency of the first of these objects 
there can be no two opinions. The Report of the Commissioners 
has revealed a state of things equally surprising and disgraceful 
to the English people—wealthy schools without any scholars, 
large and growing populations without any schools, in some 
places lazy and incompetent masters, negligent trustees, bad 
methods of instruction, immense sums of money spent to no pur- 
pose. Such scandals undoubtedly call for stringent remedies, The 
Bill creates an executive Commission of three persons, who are to 
hold office for three years, and to receive full power to alter (by the 
schemes they are to frame) the trusts of existing foundations and the 
application of their revenues, to change the constitution of govern- 
ing bodies, or create new bodies instead of those which now exist, 
and to transfer to the Queen in Council any visitatorial authority 
which may now be vested in any person or corporation. The 
details of the reforms to be introduced into the trusts are for the 
most part left to the discretion of the Commissioners (subject to 
the approval of the Privy Council and of Parliament), but in 
several points specific directions are given them respecting the 
regulations which the schemes framed by them are to contain. 
Thus every scheme is to provide for the dismissal, at pleasure, 
cf the teachers of the endowed school to which it relates, In 
all schools which do not appear to the Commissioners to have 
been originally intended for, and still to belong to, a particular 
religious denomination, no scholar is henceforth to be required 
to attend any religious lesson or service to which his parent 
or next friend shall object in writing, po person shall be ex- 
cluded from trusteeship on the ground of his religious opinions, 
and no person shall be ineligible as a teacher on the ground of his 
being a layman. Finally, if the Charity Commissioners shall 
certify to this Executive ‘temporary Commission that it is desir- 
able to apply to education the whole or a part of a charity now 
devoted to some one of certain specified purposes—such as doles 
in money or kind, loans, the redemption of prisoners or captives, 
and the like—those charities may be dealt with by omen 
drawn up by the Commission as if they were educational en- 
dowments. 


The exercise of these powers is fenced round with restrictions 
which we proceed to describe. All existing vested interests are 
reserved ; and the jurisdiction of the Commission is not to ex- 
tend over any foundation less than thirty years old, nor over any 
school which is part of a Cathedral foundation, nor over any 
school or exhibition forming part of the foundation of a colle 
(except with the consent of such college), nor over the schoo 
dealt with by the Public Schools Act of 1868. Further, the 
schemes framed by the Commission have to run the gauntlet of 
the Privy Council and of lying on the table of the House before 
they can pass into law. When the draft of a scheme has been 
prepared, it is to be published and circulated in such a way as to 
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give full notice of its contents to all persons interested, and copies 
are in particular to be sent to the governing body and the head 
master of the endowed school to which it relates. When two 
months have expired from the date of such publication, during 
which period objections and suggestions are to be sent in, the Com- 
missioners are to reconsider the scheme, weighing such suggestions, 
and sending down, if they think fit, an Assistant-Commissioner, who 
shall bold a public inquiry in the place where the endowment in 
question is situated. ey are then tosettle the draft scheme, and 
submit it to the Committee of the Privy Council on Education. 
Then another period of two months follows, during which petitions 
may be presented to the Queen in Council by the governing body of 
the en’ »wment, or any person interested therein, pray er 
Majesty to disapprove of the scheme, or of any part thereof. When 
a petition is presented, the Privy Council are to take it into consi- 
deration, admitting, if they think fit, counsel to be heard on both 
sides ; and, if any valid objections are raised to the scheme, they 
are to remit it to the Commissioners to be amended. If no peti- 
tion is presented, or if the Privy Council disallow the prayer of 
the petitioners, the scheme is to be laid before Parliament. bie. 
days are to be allowed, during which an address may be presen 

to the Crown by either House against the scheme or any part of 
it; and if within these forty days no address is presented, the 
scheme may be finally approved by an Order in Council, and will 
then become legally binding. In this way it is proposed to give 
security for the protection of all interests affected, and for the 
oe of the views and wishes of all persons who can claim a 
right to be heard. 

All this machinery, it will be understood, is temporary and 
provisional. The permanent body which the Bill proposes to 
create is altogether distinct from the Executive Commission, and 
will have its action confined within much narrower limits. 
It is to be called the Educational Council for England and 
Wales, and is to consist of twelve members—six named by the 
Queen, with the advice of the Privy Council, and the rest elected 
by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, two by 
each University. This Council is to provide for the examination 
of teachers, granting certificates of competence to those who 
pass, and entering their names in a public registry ; and is also to 
organize and superintend a system of examination for the scholars 
in all endowed schools, and in those private schools which choose 
voluntarily to present their scholars to be examined, and to submit 
to the rules which the Council may frame. 

As respects the general object of the Bill, and the propriety of 
legislating on the matter, every one is agreed; nor can there be 
much doubt that the reform of our educational endowments, and 
their adaptation to the needs of the time, must be carried out by an 
Executive Commission acting in the direction indicated by the 
Bill. But the exact character of this Commission and the nature 
of its _— are of course points upon which difference of opinion 
must be expected. So much will turn not only upon the ability 
and diligence of the persons appointed to serve as Commissioners, 
but also on their temper and fairness of mind, that we think these 
persons ought to be named in the Bill; and, moreover, it will be 
desirable to have their number increased from three to five or six 
at least, so as to provide for a careful consideration, by differently 
constituted minds, of the perplexing educational questions they 
will have to deal with. As to the extent of the powers to be 
allowed them, that is a question to be settled by inquiring how 
far the schools can be expected to reform themselves without ex- 
traneous guidance and suggestion, and how far it will be necessary 
to give them a stimulus from without. The truth scems to be that 
local trustees are seldom averse to reform when the reform is put 
before them in a judicious and amicable way; and therefore we do 
not anticipate that the Commission will experience much opposi- 
tion if it approaches the local bodies in a conciliatory spirit. On 
the other hand, these bodies are often so inert and so uninstructed, 


so little aware of what a school ought to be and how its endow- |: 


ments should be used, that little can be hoped for from them in 
the way of origination. Hence it will be needful to give the 
Commission adequate powers of modifying trusts and drafting 
schemes, while at the same time the exercise of these powers must 
be subject to a strict and impartial review by the Privy Council. 
That this review may be more than a form, that it may inspire 
confidence in the public and give full opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of points where the Commission is at issue with the 
local bodies, some further provisions ought to be introduced into 
the Bill, defining more | the procedure in these matters 
before the Privy Council, and specifying the composition of 
the Council when it meets to hear appeals from the Commis- 
sion. At present we find nothing to show that the tribunal 
of review will be competent to deal with questions requiring, 
as these questions do, a great deal of experience and special 
knowledge. Moreover, the Bill fails to ex any meuns by 
which endowed schools, once reformed, shall be kept from 

in lapsing into abuses. The evidence published in the Report 
of the Schools Inquiry Commissioners established conclusively 
three propositions—that the Court of Chancery is utterly un- 
fitted, by constitution and character, to deal with endowed schools ; 
that the Charity Commission has neither wide enough powers 
nor a large enough staff to superintend their management; and 
that it is most important, in organizing and directing these 
schools, to treat them not individually but collectively, looking 
+ a each as a part and member of a great whole. Now the Bill, 
if we understand it rightly, does not propose either permanently to 
curtail the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, or to increase 


that of the Charity Commission, or to call into being any new 
—- body with powers equal to the work to be done. The 

ducation Council, it is true, will act as a check un bad schools 
by exposing their defects, and its examinations will in course of 
time clear away the race of = incompetent masters. But it 
will have no power to interfere with the actual working of en- 
dowments, and so far as appears, the schools, once recast by the 
temporary Commission, will thenceforward be left to their own 
devices, and to the leasure of the local governing bodies. 
Two or three other points in the Bill which strike us as blemishes 
are of less consequence. The period of three years allowed to 
the Temporary Executive Commission will be found scarcely long 
enough for the heavy task before it. The exemption from the 
authority of that Commission of non-classical endowed schools 
receiving Government grants will Fare it from dealing with a 
set of foundations whose number, if not their wealth, makes them 
very important, and which are, in many instances, exceedingly 
ill administered. And it may be doubted whether the provision that 
all head-masters of endowed schools shall be henceforth dismissible 
at the pleasure of the local governing body, without any appeal to 
some external —— may not prove objectionable in practice. 
Where a governing body is under the control of public opinion, as 
is the case in lange and important schools, there need be no fear of 
its acting hastily, or from motives of personal spite; but 
with small foundations in country towns it is quite other 
wise, and many a good teacher would refuse to place himeelf 
absolutely at the mercy of the trustees by whom nah foundations 
are administered. In the case also of graduates in honours, a good 
degree might well stand in place of a certificate as a qualification 
for a mastership; a good classman may well feel repugnance to 
seeking a recognition of proficiency from a Board in Etotee. 

These and other matters of detail will have to be carefully 
considered when the Bill goes into Committee, and it may be 
hoped that no difference of opinion upon such matters will 
prevent the friends of education from uniting in the endeavour 
to secure a sound and effectual reform of middle-class education. 
To those who complain that the — Bill does not contain 
all that could be wished, we would say that, however desirable 
it may be to create an organization for the superintendence of 
endowments and of ey education generally—such as was 
recommended by the late Commission—the enterprise is one of 
too much importance to be entered upon hurriedly, and may 
possibly be better undertaken when the discussions of the next 
two or three years have shown us what precise form such an 
organization ought to take. Meantime, any reforms which may be 
successfully carried out by means of a temporary Commission will 
be so much clear gain. If those who are entrusted with the 
work are men not only of administrative talent, but of open and 
unbiassed minds, men wise enough not to seek to impose one 
type upon all schools, and bold enough to be deterred by no 
opposition of influential local people from proposing in their 
schemes whatever the interest of the bulk of the inhabitants 
requires, they may succeed not only in vivifying the existing 
foundations and greatly raising the tone of their instruction, but 
also in evoking a public interest in education which is now sadly 
wanting, and without which the best-organized system of public 
schools must languish. Should the work, however, unhappil 
fall into the hands of doctrinaires and men of one idea, the result 
of their labours would be general discontent, and a fatal dis- 
couragement to all that private zeal has hitherto achieved, under 
many difficulties, for the improvement of middle-class education. 
Let us add, that in a case like this there is really no conflict of 
interests. The interest of the whole nation, and of every class 
in it, is to have a good education provided, and public charitable 
funds administered in the most economical and most generally 
useful way; and the only question which Parliament has to 
discuss is as to the best meang of attaining that object. 


KING COLE’S PARLIAMENT. 

CURIOUS example of the imperium in imperio has been 
A lately exhibited in the metropolis, at no great distance 
from the spot where the older Estates of the Realm hold their 
deliberations. An assembly which, according to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, has been irreverently styled “King Cole’s Parlia- 
ment,” was convened in the hall of the Society of Arts, to de- 
liberate on army reform, and to hear Mr. Henry Cole deliver his 
ideas thereon. It may be thought by some that the subject 
scarcely lay within the province of a Society whose business is 
the promotion of the arts of peace, and that the potentate to 
whose mild sway in his own dominions we cheerfully submit 
could scarcely claim to treat the topic with authority. But that 
is a point on which there may be differences of opinion, and in 
answer to some such objection, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, one of the 
debaters, explained how great is the blessing conferred on the 
army when civilians will kindly undertake the management of its 
affairs, and how utterly incompetent pepe men are to manage 
those affairs for themselves. It must be held, therefore, that the 
officers present, some of them of high rank and considerable ex- 
perience, enjoyed unusual advantages in being lectured on the 
subject of their profession by a gentleman whose military opinions 
have been ripened in the unwarlike atmosphere of the South 
Kensington Museum, and in listening afterwards to a discussion 
on the same, in which several gentlemen took part whose qualifi- 
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cations, judged from the Chadwickian point of view, were no less 
exalted than Mr. Cole’s. Now, though we are very far indeed 
from asserting that civilians may not with great propriety and 
benefit to the public service interest themselves in military affairs, 

et we do assert that nobody who listened to the discussion was 
likely to be rendered more desirous than before of entrusting the 
destinies of the army to the gentlemen who took part in the de- 
bate. The army has suffered many things of many men, but we 
can imagine no greater crowning misfortune that could befall it 
than to have its affairs regulated by Messrs. Cole, Chadwick, and 
their compeers; and we fear that we should continue in that 
belief, even though they could produce testimonials of their 
fitness from Mr. John Stuart Mill. We fully admit that a 
great deal was said which deserved consideration. Many projects 
were descanted on, many changes advocated, which we should be 
glad to see submitted to a fair trial. Much, both of objection and 
suggested improvement, that was uttered, was true ; but what was 
true was not new, and we might even go the whole length of the 
epigram, and say that what was new was not true. hatever 
was urged which was judicious and sound and practical has been 
long before the public, and originated, not with the speakers who 
uttered it, but with those military men whom they pronounced 
incompetent to’ manage their own affairs. For proof of this we 
appeal to the blue-books containing evidence given before Com- 
nissions on military questions; to the great changes made in 
foreign armies, under the administration of eminent soldiers, from 
which most of our new ideas on organization have been derived ; 
and to writings in the press, in which experienced officers have 
borne a full part. 

Considering that all which a volunteer reformer generally seems 
to think necessary for setting up in business is a turn for objecting, 
and a full belief in his own infallibility, Mr. Cole may be pro- 
nounced a fair, and even a favourable, specimen of the class, for he 
joins to the ordinary qualifications a good deal of cleverness. Of 
the degree of research and inquiry with which he prepared him- 
self for his task, he gives us a lively idea when he says :— 

I will venture to say that the cost of the Indian army, be it little or much, 
ought not to be charged upon the tax-payer of this country, but should be 
supported by India, whatever the cost may be, 


There is something to admire in the boldness of the man who, 
knowing no better than that the cost of the Indian army is sup- 
— by the British tax-payer, undertakes to lecture an intel- 
igent audience, including Indian officers, on the subject of army 
organization. Describing our army as he believes it to be, he says 
that it is not only very expensive, but very bad ofitskind. The men 
are “the outcasts and roughs of the people,” and the officers know 
nothing of their profession, giving one hour of the day to duty and 
the other twenty-three to idleness and dissipation. Now on 
these points we venture to difler very decidedly from Mr. Cole. 
Considering what our army is, and what it does, we think the 
country has a very cheap bargain in it so far as the troops are 
concerned, and it is a perpetual marvel that officers po men 
should be found for the money to do the work, and to do it so 
well. The comparison which he draws and seems to think so 
effective, in respect of expense, between our own army and those 
of foreign Powers, is altogether beside the question, because the 
conditions are totally different. They have conscription, and 
no colonial empire ; we have vast colonial possessions to garrison, 
and we must get our recruits by competition in the labour 
market. And there is this to be said of our Army Estimates, that 
large as they are they let us know the worst—there is nothing 
behind; whereas in France or Prussia there is a vast untold, un- 
estimated item of lost industry in the background. Every land- 
owner and employer of labour, every artisan and peasant whose 
industrial enterprises or pursuits are interrupted by “the tax of 
blood,” could bring his item of loss to swell the total; and if these 
could be turned into figures we might find that, even in expense, 
our army could compare not unfavourably with those of the 
Continent. Not only does Mr. Cole think our army dear and bad, 
but the existence of any standing army at all is, he tells us, on the 
authority of “old Judge Blackstone,” an offence against the laws 
of the land ; and this he insisted on so much, that his hearers were 
left to infer that the two sentries in Whitehall are formidable 
engines of tyranny, and that every time the guard is relieved at 
St. James’s an outrage is committed on the British Constitution. 
But Mr. Cole is not merely an objector—he can build up as well 
as pull down, and he has his remedial measures ready ; the first of 
which is, it seems, that the expenditure of the army is to be placed 
under his control, a matter which he is quite ready to undertake 
at amoment’s notice, as no doubt he would be to assume any other 
important function of the State. His first operation is to be a very 
decided exertion of economy, and is to consist in at once reducing 
the annual cost of the army by seven millions. “I assert,” says 
the lecturer, dogmatically, and somewhat illogically, “ that at least 
half is an unnecessary expenditure, and therefore a tax upon in- 
dustry.” Why the necessary half of the expenditure is not, 
equally with the other, a tax upon industry he does not explain. 
Such « diminution of revenue implies a corresponding reduction 
of the forces. “I have been assured,” says Mr. Cole, “that the 
best number for a corps darmée is about 16,000 men. , 
believe one stich real corps d’armée would suffice as a model for 
the United Kingdom.” On these grounds, then, of Mr, Cole’s 
assurance and belief, we have the numbers of our future army 
fixed with exactitude; and as 16,coo men is certainly a small 
number with which to confront the hosts of the Continent, even 


ting that “ upon one pair of English legs do march three 
Frese,” Mr. Cole is ready to supplement them with an army 
of reserve. This is the most romantic and picturesque of the 
whole scheme. The entire youth of the country are to be trained 
to arms. Fond of their warlike calling, and perfectly skilled in it, 
they will be, Mr. Cole tells us, the surest friends of peace ; and thus 
every man will do his own soldiering at a cost of next to nothing 
to the country. And not only will the youth be trained, but at 
every infant school in the kingdom drill is to be a branch of educa- 
tion; an idea which so kindled Mr. Chadwick's enthusiasm, that 
he went further in the same direction than Mr. Cole, fixing on five 
years old as the proper age for a recruit, who at ten is to be dis- 
charged from the service as an accomplished veteran. Such were 
some of the features of a scheme set forth airily and agreeably by 
Mr. Cole, without, as he says, pledging himself to precise details. 
In fuct, the great defect of the lecture, next to total unacquaint- 
ance with the subject, was the absence of those particulars which 
impertinent practical people will insist upon having, and which are 
the bane of great projectors. On the whole, the unfortunate result 
on the mind is to create an uncomfortable doubt whether a man 
who can deal thus imaginatively with one subject can be pro- 
saically sound upon any other, and whether the cloud-capt towers 
of the South Kensington Museum itself may not turn out to be 
the baseless fabric of a vision which will some day dissolve and 
leave not a wrack behind. 

When the field was left free, several debaters entered it, 
and expatiated therein on plans and views of their own, which 
had not always a very _ tible relation to the matter in 
hand; and Sir Charles Trevelyan, with characteristic zeal in 
the cause, availed himself of the opportunity to speak several 
times at considerable length, and to read the greater part of 
his own pamphlet—a process which the audience did not sub- 
mit to without frequent, though ineffectual, remonstrance. Mr. 
Chadwick insisted that professional soldiers were far — 
in their own business by clergymen, and quoted several divines 
as the authors of improvements in war; after which he took 
a somewhat discursive flight into the middle ages and expa- 
tiated on the method of training men to the use of bows and 
arrows. Everybody had his fling at our military system, but 
nobody said, as might have been said, that, after all, its de- 
fects must be mainly due to civilians, who have had almost the 
entire control of its administration. This must be obvious to 
anybody who considers for a moment how the affairs of the army 
are managed. At the head of it is placed a gentleman who has 
generally distinguished himself in some other career, but who, it 
is no scandal to say, knows nothing of military matters, so that 
the officials of the War Office may be — to be largely 
occupied with what Mr. Lowe calls “ educating their masters.” 
But the Minister by no means enters on his duties without 
ideas to guide him. He always brings with him a strong 
desire to distinguish his administration by some great reform, 
and an equally strong desire to cut down the expenses of the 
army to meet the exigencies of the Budget. Putting together 
the three elements of desire to effect reform, desire to econo- 
mize, and ignorance of the subject, we certainly have the ele- 
ments of considerable mischief. Then, in the House, there 
is no subject which calls forth a less creditable display of in- 
formation and eg | than a military question, and the ineffi- 
ciency with which the army is represented in Parliament is a 
calamity to it and to the country. Out of doors public opinion is 
largely influenced by those who can lend it only a dubious en- 
lightenment ; volunteer statesmen out of employ, pamphleteers 
without a subject, and stump orators without a stump, al! turn to 
the army as their natural topic. Seeing then the share which such 
influences have had in moulding our military system, it may be 
matter of wonder that it is so good as we find it, and that, 
through all vicissitudes, it has continued to supply us with troops 
who command the respect at least of their enemies. 

Our readers will be in no danger of supposing that we are desirous 
of representing our military organization as faultless. Nowhere has 
the expediency of comprehensive reforms in the army been more 
strongly insisted on than in these columns. A short term of ser- 
vice, the latter part of which is to be in the reserve 
—separate colonial troops—localization of corps—with their 
ee of abolition of pensions and increased pay, of obviat- 
ing all the evils which soldiers’ marriages entail, and of attracting 
a superior class of recruits—these are matters which we have 
often dilated on, setting them forth with some detail, and support- 
ing them by argument till they took shape as a coherent and 
practicable system. It is with great satisfaction that we see the 
thoughts of the country inclining the same way; and as it can 
scarcely be expected that a War Minister, new to his office, 
would set about comprehensive schemes of change unless 
strongly supported, we are glad to find that the subject is 
earnestly pressed on his attention. Parliament, people, and press 
must all unite to carry any such measures as those we tune 
indicated. But we are unable to see what possible good can re- 
sult from such discussions as that which Mr. Cole has invited. It 
was evident that he was no more entitled to lecture on military 
reform than any other gentleman who reads the newspapers. The 
discussion that ensued (except so far as that was repeated which 
had been often and better said elsewhere) was merely a field for the 
airing of crotchets and the remorseless riding of hobbies. When 
‘ve consider what the institution is that these gentlemen are tryin 
their prentice hands on, and how nearly the honour and safety o 
England are concerned in its efficiency, it is evident that such 
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empirical attempts at reform are not merely a farce, but a mis- 
chievous and dangerous farce. Let us urge reform, by all means, 
since it is so manifestly needed, but let us see that it is committed to 
fully competent hands. The whole Continent is just now bristling 
with arms; we know not how soon we may be called on to enter 
the arena. Let us take care that we do not in that case grasp a 
weapon which will break in our hand from having been ignorantly 
tampered with. 


RATING AND ASSESSMENT. 


Compound Householder may be compared to that hospital 
patient who disregarded the predictions of the doctor, and 
declined to die until God pleased. He was killed entirely in 
1867, and now he is more alive than ever. The House of Com- 
mons grew w of his name, and decreed that he should be 
obliterated and extinguished, and behold here he is again! 
He heard sentence of death pronounced upon himself, and 
yet he no more intended to die than did the gentleman 
who threatened the directors of the company in which he 
insured his life that if they did not settle promptly with his 
executors he would shoot the lot of them. But it is consi- 
dered decorous in the House of Commons to speak of him as our 
late lamented friend, and although his vitality is irrepressible, 
it is hoped that, out of regard to the delicate susceptibility of 
Conservatives, he will consent to disguise his person and change 
his name. 
The personal payment of rates, as we all remember, was pro- 
by Mr. Disraeli as a test of fitness for the franchise. Glow- 
ing descriptions were given in the House of Commons of the moral 
and intellectual qualities which would be developed in small house- 
holders by imposing on them the liability to pay rates. We regret 
to state that in the district of Bethnal Green this liability appears 
to have developed, in those subject to it, a tendency towards the 
use of profane oaths. According to a witness who appeared before 
Mr. Ayrton’s Committee of last Session, a man who has paid his 
rate finds that his neighbour has not paid, “and he meets the 
collector with the imprecation that he will see him damned before 
he pays again.” It is, however, stated by other witnesses that 
the virtues which Mr. Disraeli led us to expect have actually been 
produced in several boroughs. We find, among the proceedings of 
the Committee, that a draft report was prepared by Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, who with dutiful allegiance to the leader of the 
Conservative party proposed that the Committee should report 
itself to be convinced “ of the importance of the social advantages 
likely to result from personal assessment.’ The Committee, how- 
ever, declined to go this length, although a witness from Hulme, 
near Manchester, assured them that very great social benefit had 
resulted from making people pay their rates in i They are 
now being taught a lesson that will be very salutary to them in 
future. The witness could perceive a very great benefit already, 
and, considering that he was speaking within seven months after 
the Act came into operation, we must conclude that the inhabi- 
tants of Hulme, near Manchester, possess a capacity for social 
improvement, and for turning disagreeable incidents into moral 
lessons, which must inspire all right-minded beholders with 
admiring confidence in the destiny of Lancashire. In Bethnal 
Green they curse and swear, for ’tis their nature to; but the 
visits of the rate-collector produce in Hulme only “the habit 
of saving, and of preparing for payments at short intervals.” 
Indeed the faculty of Lancashire for ethical development is 
positively marvellous, for while one set of witnesses tells us that 
the character of its people is improved by having to pay rates, 
another set of witnesses tells us that the same result arises from 
having rates paid for them. A witness from Liverpool thinks that 
the practice of compounding “ has a tendency rather to elevate the 
tenant.” He is conscious then that the demands made upon him 
have been met, and he occupies his social status as though he had 
paid in full. This evidence was given with perfect gravity, and 
was not intended, as might be = as a burlesque of the 
evidence given on the other side. ‘The same witness described the 
pitiable position of the magistrates at Liverpool, surrounded by a 
crowd of women who had come to answer the summonses issued 
against their husbands for non-payment of rates. We cannot 
help wishing that the leaders of the Conservative party could 
have taken a week’s turn of the duty of these magistrates in 
hearing summonses. Their desire for the inculcation of moral 
lessons would, we think, have been considerably mitigated. It 
surely was a wonderful caprice of Mr. Disraeli to meddle with 
this system of compounding. It was, as everybody knows, optional ; 
and if in any place moral improvement was preferred to conveni- 
ence, the system could be avoided, and rates could be exacted from 
all tenants. But the system was adopted very widely, and it had 
the sanction of the late Sir George C. Lewis when he was at the 
head of the Poor Law Commission. It is perhaps surprising that, 
in disregard of this high authority, as well as of the outery which 
arose upon the abolition of compounding, Mr. Ayrton’s Committee 
reported against the system. They stated the clear result of the evi- 
dence taken before them to be that, as a general rule, parishes were 
likely to benefit in a financial point of view by the abolition of 
composition. It appears, however, that at Birmingham and some 
other places this financial benefit has been counterbalanced by 
grievous hardships inflicted and loud complaint excited by the 
change of system. But it is nevertheless true that if the recom- 


mendations of the Committee were adopted to their full extent, 
— might be abolished with general advantage. 

The Committee propose that all local rates should be assessed 
on the same basis and collected by the same hand, and that the 
collections should be made at frequent intervals. The weekly 
tenant might without inconvenience pay his rates monthly, and the 
expense of frequent collection would be compensated by the employ- 
ment of the same collector for all rates. . Goschen has partially 
adopted this idea in the Bill which he has brought into the House 
of Commons. He proposes that the overseers shall not be entitled 
to collect more than a quarter's rate from weekly tenants, and that 
such tenants shall not be required to more of the rates than 
will be covered by two weeks’ rent. iio also proposes that such 
tenants shall be allowed to deduct the rate they pay from the 
rent due, or accruing due, to their landlords. Thus the Reform 
Act is not to be touched. The controversy of 1867 is not to be 
re-opened. Weekly tenants are to be rated, and to be liable to 
pay the rates. But then they may deduct the payment from their 
rent. This is in effect, however it may be Sarde in words, 
a transfer of the liability for rates trom the tenant to the 
landlord, and thus one-half of the system of compounding 
is to be restored. But then it will be said that the owner 
of property let by the week is subjected to a liability from 
which the owner of other property is exempt. Mr. Goschen 
admits that there is some force in this argument, because such a 
landlord might have to pay rates for property that was not let 
during the whole of the period for which the rate extended. As 
a fresh charge would be placed on a certain kind of property, the 
Bill would propose that that circumstance should be taken into 
account in determining the rateable value of that kind of property. 
Here we seem to get the other half of the system of compounding ; 
for whether you rate high and then make a deduction, or whether 
you rate low in the first instance, comes practically to the same 
thing. We do not know, nor do we care, what will become, 
under Mr. Goschen’s proposal, of the moral improvement of weekly 
tenants, and perhaps it would be well that that figment of Mr. 
Disraeli’s brain, having served its purpose, should be forgotten. 
If only it could be that the assessment and collection of 
rates should be regarded purely as an economical subject, there 
might be some hope of attaining to a rational and intelligible 
system. But the determination to treat this subject from 
a political point of view threatens to involve it in inextricable 
confusion. It is not our present ae to express any opinion 
upon the political value of what are called the rate-paying clauses 
of the Reform Act; but, for the sake cf simplicity of legislation, 
it would be desirable to make a clean sweep of them, or else to 
adopt the recommendations of Mr. Ayrton’s Committee to nearly 
their full extent. 

The first operation in local taxation is to ascertain the property 
which is to be the subject of rating, and the value which is to be 
set upon it. This operation is now generally performed by Assess- 
ment Committees of Boards of Guardians. The valuation rolls pre- 
pared by these Committees are only applicable to the assessment of 
poor-rate, but it has been proposed to make the same rolis applicable 
for all purposes of local rating and taxation. The authorities by 
which rates are im are many and various, and the greatest 
diversity of procedure exists among them. There is not any 
certain time for which rates are to be assessed. In some parishes 
they are made yearly, in others half-yearly, thrice yearly, and 
quarterly. Rates for different purposes are made at different 
periods. In some places one collector collects several rates. In 
other places several collectors are employed. It is suggested 
that one consolidated rate should be im to answer all 
charges for a year. The officers — to collect this rate 
might also be employed to collect the assessed taxes and the 
income-tax. The power of excusing persons from payment of 
rates should be transferred from magistrates and overseers to 
Boards of Guardians, and the owner of every tenement the 
occupier of which has been excused payment of rates on the 

und of poverty should be liable to two-thirds of the rate. 
The foregoing are the principal recommendations of Mr. Ayrton’s 
Committee, and, without adopting them entirely, we may say 
that they propose a system which would suffice to lay for ever the 
host of the compounder. But the result of the passing of Mr. 
oschen’s Bill will be, not a system, but confusion. However, it 
may suffice for the present year, and further experience will decide 
whether it will be possible permanently to abolish composition. 
There is no doubt that even in places where the loudest outery 
has been raised, the produce of rates collected since the ing 
of the Reform Act has been greater than it was before. It may, 
indeed, be said that the collection of these rates has caused more 
misery than it has relieved; and certainly it would not be pos- 
sible to persevere in a system which involved the periodical sum- 
moning of many thousands of ratepayers before magistrates. The 
system of compounding was not perfect, but it would have very 
well borne letting alone. 


MADAME RACHEL AGAIN. 
Ww: had—shall we own it P—from the first, rather a pee | 
liking to the woman Levison, who was pleased to call he: 

Madame Rachel. Supremacy in anything subdues, and there was 
such a perfection in the matchless and superb impudence of the. 
purveyor of the Beautiful for Ever that there was no resisting her. 
She had taken her measure of human kind—that is, of fenaio bial, 
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for we remember the American authority which denies even the 
humanity of woman—and as she meant to succeed she succeeded. 
Surely to have the dash and go in her to announce the Cosmetic 
Water distilled from magnetic rocks in the Great Sahara, and 
brought fresh every morning on swift dromedaries by special 
arrangement with the Emperor of Morocco, and to price it at 
two guineas a bottle, and to sell it too, showed no common 
mind. And then she really was ill-used. If we believe in 


the Recorder’s law, she ought never to have been found guilty |’ 


of the olfence of which she was convicted, and which she is now 
expiating, how many soever were the sins against society in 
general, or Mrs. Borrodaile in particular, which Mrs. Levison may 
have committed. And then since she has been down she has 
struggled and screamed as loud as Prometheus, and with as good 
a will. She has tried for a new trial, or rather she has got hold 
of a view, and there may be something in it, that the judge who 
convicted her, Mr. Commissioner Kerr, was either no judge, or pro 
tanto no judge, or that the Court presided over by Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr was not duly or sufficiently constituted. Any- 
how, she has tried a good many dodges since her conviction, 
including, among others, an action against her attorney for mis- 
managing her affairs, or appropriating or misappropriating her 
assets. in other words, she has contrived to let us know that 
she was not only alive, but kicking. 

Madame Rachel's last move is characteristic. She is going to 
sell off her furniture and effects, This again shows how well 
she is up to the heights, or depths, of our human folly. Nothing so 
pleases that particular class of folk in which she has found 
what we should call her dupes, and Levison herself would call 
her patronesses, as an auction, and a little personal memorial 
of, or proximity to, what is just verging on, or has nearly stumbled 
over, tle bounds of the strictest propriety. Advertise the elegant 
furniture and chaste effects of some St. John’s Wood villa, and 
let it be generally circulated that there are on view the belong- 
ings of somebody’s cast-off mistress, or the broken-down Nancy 
Dawson of the day, and the poor creature’s traps and gilt 
trinkets are sure to be sold for twice their weight in solid gold 
twice refined, and maid and matron will squabble, or at any 
rate bid against each other, for the very dubious honour of possess- 
ing a vulgar Aspasia’s combs and brushes. Madame Rachel’s 
sale will answer; at any rate the catalogue is characteristic, and 
almost worth the shilling which—for we are much as silly in these 
matters as other folk—we were actually fools enough to give 
for it. When we sent for it from the respectable auctioneer, 
the messenger had to wait two hours for it till it was duly 
scented; and thus, reeking with patchouli or vitiver, or what- 
ever the fragrance or frowziness is, there is the inventory of 
the contents of No. 50 Maddox Street to be had by any- 
body else who is equally flush with shillings and folly. We 
must own to some disappointment with the contents of the 
“Private Residence.” Tike some other curious persons who 
are said to have ordered what they hoped to find spicy literature, 
as they call it, and received a packet of dull tracts, so we. Mrs. 
Sarah Levison, from something we remember of her trial, used to 
deal in china as well as Arabian and other waters—at least Lord 
Ranelagh spoke of buying some crockery of her; and her house— 
or at any rate this sale—seems to be made up of china plates and 
indian bronzes, These very ordinary items exhaust the list 
of this curious woman’s collection, or stock in trade. If people 
are prepared to accept the authenticity of “a rare ebony Indian 
table, inlaid with silver and buhl, and presented by Nana Sahib 
to the King of Delhi,” or a “handsome fire-screen, describing 
the acts of Garibaldi, presented by his daughter to Madame 
Rachel,” or sundry other souvenirs from Lady Blessington, Count 
D’Orsay, Madame Soyer, and the present French Emperor, they 
may do it on the same guarantee which satisfied the buyers of the 
Circassian gums, magnetic rock-dew, and Jordan water. There is 
a good deal of wine to be sold, and we are rather surprised that, 
as there is a sale atall, there is not a good deal more to be 
sold. One thing is rather, if not very, curious; we mean the 
sort of books which we are expected to believe occupied Levison’s 
hours of lettered and studious leisure. Among the contents of 
“Madame Rachel's library” we find—besides forty-two French 
novels, the genuine possessorship of which no one will be dis- 
posed to dispute—Mill on Liberty ; Xenophon’s Opera ; Colenso 
on the Pentateuch ; Thucydias, 2 vols. ; Moliére’s Ouvres; Rant’s 
Critique of Reason ; Keble’s Christian Year ; Compte’s Philosophie 
Positive ; and Butler's We preserve the spelling. Either 
the story that Levison could not read or write is not true, or the 
purchasers who are going to give long prices for genuine memo- 
rials of this notorious woman are as abounding in faith as the 
customers of the Arabian Perfumer to the Queen and the 
Royal Courts of Europe; or—which is the more charitable con- 
clusion—we have misunderstood our Rachel all along. The 
world knows not of its greatest men. The choicest saints are 
hidden, Far from spending a worthless life on essences, grease- 
pots, and enamels, Levison was, if we are to judge from her 
iavourite authors, a hard student. Her lamp at midnight hour 
was not burning philtres and love potions, but was out-watch- 
ing the Bear with Butler’s Analogy, and unsphering the spirit of 
immanuel Kant—whom the auctioneer calls Rant—unfolding 
the mysteries of Auguste Comte, and studying, and we dare 
say refuting from her own Hebrew standpoint, the maligner of 

» the Pentateuch. The Rachel Library opens up quite a new view 
of our old friend’s character. Anyhow, we congratulate Madame 
fiachel that in her sorrowful estate she has still sufficient reliance 


on herself and on the British public to venture on this extremel 
audacious and, in its way, amusing venture for notoriety, and, 
which is much more to the purpose, solid pudding. We always 


said that she would make no bad ee | of her collapse; and we. 


wish her sale, what it is sure to find, all success, 


REVIEWS. 


GUICCIARDINI.* 
(Second Notice.) 


began and ended as an historian. His first 
youthful work—unpublished till the other day, when it was 
printed from his autograph in the archives of his tamily—was an 
unfinished History of Florence under the “ tyranny” (in the old 
Greek sense) of the first Medici, then under the restored popular 
government, down to the first great blow struck by the League 
of Cambrai at the battle of Agnadello or Ghiaradadda—a histo 
in part of his own times, and a remarkable effort for a pace | 
of twenty-five. His last employment, on which death found 
him still intent, was the great History of Italy by which his name 
is chietly known. But active public business, not literature, was 
what he set before himself as his aim, and what was, in fact, 
the main occupation of his life. He was not an observer looking 
on at a distance, to whom to be occasionally conversant with the 
details and responsibilities of action is a novel and curious change 
to his ordinary habits. He wrote a great deal, and was fally 
conscious of his qualifications as a writer; but the object and 
purpose of his lite was not to write and record and pass judg- 
ment on what was going on, but to play a leading and im- 
portant part in it. He and, like him, Machiavelli, were writers 
because they were ambitious and practical politicians, and they 
wrote out of the abundance of their very real and varied experience, 
His first literary attempt, his fragment of Florentine history, 
was probably intended, in part at least, for a practical end. The 
young advocate, who was diligently training himself, in the exercise 
of his profession and of the various civil functions which attended 
it, for the public career on which he had set his mind, and who 
had shocked his cautious father by laying a foundation for it 
in a marriage alliance with one of the most powerful houses of 
Florence, used his time of comparative waiting and leisure, before 
the stress of real work came upon him, in reviewing the circum- 
stances amidst which he had to begin to act; in tracing back 
recent events and changes, as far as they were connected with the 
emergencies of to-day, and practically aifected them ; in collecting 
distinctly before his own mind the best judgments he could make 
about the men, some lately dead, some still alive, who had shaped 
the present with which he would soon have to do; in clearing and 
fixing his thoughts as to the tendencies which he saw at work, the 
dangers and obstacles that were either inherentia thingsor the legacy 
of past mistakes, and what in them was inevitable and insuperable, 
what admitted of resistance or remedy; the conditions which a 
citizen of Florence, desirous of her welfare and greatness, must 
take account of, in the state of the world in which he found 
himself, and the principles on which he might most wisely and 
hopefully deal with them. 

But, with whatever view written, the sketch is the most inter- 
esting account which we have of perhaps the most interesting crisis 
in the history of Florence; the crisis which determined the fate of 
free and rightful government, and the chances of political improve- 
ment in Italy for three centuries to come. The seeds and germs of 
it were in the city of Florence alone; there only men had the in- 
tellect to imagine it, and the head and spirit to aspire after it, in 
however imperfect a manner. In that republic alone, perhaps, on 
the Continent, the idea survived and was seriously entertained, that 
government is for the governed, and should be, to secure this, by the 
governed. And the struggle at Florence in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries was to ascertain whether this was practicable. ‘The 
verdict of events was against it. The power of the world, in vast 
and overwhelming and accumulating forces, wasin the hands of those 
whose only notion of government was that it is for theadvancement, 
the pleasure, the glory of those who could get hold of it. To an 
Emperor of the Romans, to a Vicar of Christ, to a King of France or 
of Spain, and to those who served them, the political ideas which 
prevailed at Florence seemed simply the height of impertinent and 
ridiculous childishness; and in the terrible shocks of war amo’ 
these mighty and ruthless Powers, these ideas were crushed an 
perished. But the chimerical ideas which were current with the 
multitude in Florence, and which interested its public men, are now 
in substance the ideas of civilized society. With all their gross 
faults, and their incredible and grotesque blunderings, and with all 
their fruitless and tragic efforts to accomplish the impossible, 
Florence and Venice—alas, hating and jealous of one another—were 
spots in a world of seltish fraud and brute force in which public 
spirit really lived, and in which reason and justice were allowed 
to go for something in ordering the civil relations of men; and it 
was so in Florence more than in Venice. ‘This will always give 
an interest to their history out of proportion to the smallness of 
the stage on which it was played, and unaffected by the complete 
and disastrous eclipse which tor a time seemed to pass judgment 
on the principles which they prematurely sought to realize. 


* Opere inedite di Francesco Guicciardini, illustrate da G. Canestrini. 
io vols. Firenze: 1857-1867. 
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Guicciardini’s sketch follows the course of the last two of those 
alternations which were continually succeeding one another at 
Florence, between the “ Governo stretto” and the “ Governo largo,” 
the “close” and the “‘ open” system of government. Under the 
first Medici things were far from having yet arrived at the gross 
despotism of the later ones or of the Dukes of Milan, or even 
at the arbitrary rule of the men who became upstart “Signori” 
at Lucca or Bologna. ‘The liberty of Florence, within as 
much as without, was not an idea without meaning, even to 
the mind of Lorenzo. But the eternal problem which the 
statesmen of Florence were revolving was, how the city might 
be free, and yet the wisest and fittest men govern it; and the 
eternal oscillation was between freedom on the one hand, with 
the chances and results of ignorance and confusion, and ability 
and wisdom on the other, tempting to ambition, usurpation, 
and violence, and provoking conspiracy or revolution. With the 
“Governo largo” power was, it seemed, sure to come into 
the hands of unfit and incapable men, and fit men would decline 
it or be excluded. With the “ Governo stretto ” there might be the 
tule of the most competent ; but it seemed equally inevitable that 
they should turn their power to their own advantage, and ruin the 
rights and freedom of the rest. These are the two sides of the ques- 
tion which Guicciardini illustrates, with keen penetration and 

ave and relentless impartiality, in the rvpavvic of Cosimo and 

renzo (they knew the old Greek term as well as thing), in the 
restoration of popular government by Piero Capponi, l'rancesco 
Valori, and Savonarola, and in the modified democracy with a 
Gonfaloniere for life under Piero Soderini. The history is a proof 
of what the civil education of Florence was. The work of a young 
man of twenty-five (we have the date incidentally given us, when 
he was writing, 1508), it is not only a vigorous narrative, but it 
is full of that keen discrimination between appearance and reality 
which it takes reflection and experience to give, and of delicate 
and subtle appreciation of motives, and still more, of the whole of 
a complicated and varied character. And, except in the direction of 
cautious distrust of all things human, it is difficult to discern any 
bias ; on each side he is free of criticism, but he is not afraid to 
praise. Such a work seems to presuppose great and active dis- 
cussion of public matters among men of strong and free sense and 
keen wit, and an early familiarity with such arguments and such 
company among the younger men ; and it illustrates what he says 
of the difficulty of governing a city like Florence :— 

Massime sendo questa una citta liberissima nel parlare, piena di ingegni 
Sottilissimi e inquietissimi, e uno imperio piccolo, di non potere cogli utili 
pascere tutti i cittadini, ma sendo necessario che contentatane una piccola 
parte, se altri ne fussino escluse.—Vol. iii. 84. 

The narrative is written simply, easily, and succinctly ; there is 
movement in the story as it unfolds itself; and it is written also 
with a kind of sly archness which reveals a great deal that is not 
directly shown. We have a companion picture to put beside it, 
the more mature work of Machiavelli, which goes over much of 
the same ground ; and it does not seem to us that the work of the 
younger writer, younger not merely in date but when he wrote, 
suffers by the comparison. Compare, for instance, the account 
in each of the conspiracy of the Pazzi, or of the administration 
and character of Lorenzo. Machiavelli is fuller, and perhaps tells 
us more; but Guicciardini, with just as much subtlety, keen- 
ness of insight, and vivid sense of reality, is more rapid and 
more readable; he is, as yet, less studied; and there is the charm 
of fresh and personal experience which belongs to a man who is 
writing in the midst of the things which he relates, who has 
lived in the midst of the recent actors in them, and reflects what 
hesaw in the scenes he describes, and heard in the circles which dis- 
cussed them. Many of his passing remarks and criticisms seem 
the very echoes of the talk of Ilorence ; such a sentence as this, 
in his character of Savonarola, whom he judges with curious im- 
partiality :— 

Dottissimo in molte facolta, massime in filosofia, la quale possedeva si 
bene e se ne valeva si a ogni suo proposito, come se avessi fattala lui. 


Or in his concluding remarks on the Pazzi conspiracy :— 

E questo dil fine delle divisioni e discordie civili: lo sterminio di una parte ; 
il capo dell’ altra diventa signore della citta; i fautori ed aderenti sua, di 
compagni quasi sudditi ; il popolo e lo universale ne rimane schiavo : vanne 
lo Stato per eredita ; e spesse volte di uno savio viene in uno pazzo, che poi 
da V ultimo tuffo alla citta. 

The history breaks off abruptly in the midst of Soderini’s 
government, the failure of which—as Guicciardini, when he was 
writing, clearly foresaw—was inevitable, though it need not have 
been ignominious. Four years a{terwards, while Guicciardini was 
in Spain, endeavouring to satisfy l’erdinand for the alleged offences 
of the Republic in standing aloof from the Holy League against 
France, and reporting home the fair words which the King gave 
him, the King’s Viceroy in Italy surprised the Republic, upset 
the popular Government, chased away Soderini, who fled without 
pying to strike a blow, and with a Spanish army replaced the 

edici in Florence. Long afterwards, in another and very different 
time of distress, when Ciement VII. was trying to bargain with 
the Constable of Bourbon who was marching on Rome, Guicciar- 
dini seems to have been remembering the fate of the Republic, 
and the way in which it was lost, when he gave the warning 
that the time of negotiation was in those days often the time for 
dealing the deathblow—* ricordandosi che spesso si danno i colpi 
mortali tra la guerra e la tregua.” But the issue of the long 
experiment, the recent course of which was the subject of 
the historical sketch which we have been noticing, decided his 


pees views and his course. Soderini’s government was the 
ast chance for popular government, and he evidently thought 
that there was a chance of it if Soderini, who was an honest man, 
had been an abler and more energetic one. But Soderini 
shrank equally from what was violent, and what was wisely bold 
and strong. Guicciardini recounts his father’s advice to Soderini, 
to let the exiled Medici come back and live like citizens at 
Florence, instead of like fugitive princes in foreign Courts, stirring 
up intrigues and exciting pity; but Soderini’s timid jealousy 
shrank from it. In a diary of the time Guicciardini thus writes 
of him :— 

Siamo nell’ anno 1512, ed @ Gonfalonicre a vita gid il nono anno Piero 
Soderini, ed é la citt&a nelle cose di drento in questi termini; che lui si trova 
con grande podesta; gli uomini di qualita e a’ quali pare convenirsi ripu- 
tazione, depressi ; ed i magistrati ¢ onori si distri)uiscono molto largamente 
€ spesso in uomini che non gli meritano, o per ignobilité di casa, o per 
valere poco ed essere cattivi. Di questo nasce che essendo gran parte degli 
uomini prudenti quasi alienati dalle cure pubbliche, ed avendo si pud dire 
abbandonata la citta; e il Gontaloniere facendo deliberare le cose ne’ numeri 
grandi, perché gli uomini savi vi abbino meno parte, ec che le si deliberino 
piu a suo modo, rimane la cittd quasi in sul governo di lui solo. Di che 
seguita che le cose pubbliche e dello Stato non sono ben governate, e si vive 
in molte cose quasi a beneficio di natura: perch? lui non pud reggere tanto 
peso essendo solo, © non avendo tale parte, come la esperienza ha mostro, 
che si potessi meritamente chiamarlo uomo savio e valente.—Vol. x. p. 87. 


He made up his mind, when Soderini fell, that popular govern- 
ment was an impracticable and hopeless attempt; and under the 
circumstances of the time, and in the condition of Italy and the 
world, there can be little doubt that, in so judging, he was right. 
The time for free government had been; the time for freedom, 
justice, and public spirit might come again, and it has come. But 
his age was one of those hours of darkuess when justice in matters 
of government speaks in vain, and when the dictates of invincible 
reason and certain truth are forced, by the unhappiness of the 
times, to wear the aspect of the most extravagant dreams. It is 
undeniable that a man of sober sense could have very little hope, 
in the times which were passing then, of finding the materials of 
a stable and orderly government in the quick-witted but jealous 
and sensitive and changeable people of Florence, exposed to per- 
petual and remorseless intrigues, and made restless by unceasing 
alurms and terrible dangers; still less that the most honest govern- 
ment of freedom and justice could avail to save its independence 
amid the clashing and lawless ambitions of Popes and Kings. A 
greater man than Guicciardini, when he recognised that the time 
was not ripe for the triumph of justice and truth, might have pre- 
ferred to wait in faith, and meanwhile to be counted a fool for his 
principles and hopes. A-lesser man might have weakly struggled 
to resist the irresistible, and caused misery and confusion by the 
attempt. Guicciardini, eager for work and conscious of power, 
was a man to make the best of things. “ Né i pazzi, né i savii,’ 
was one of his sayings, “non possono finalmente resistere @ quello 
che ha da essere.” When he came home from Spain, he ran 
himself at once on the side of the Medici, and devoted himself to 
their service. To have a government of purpose, counsel, and 
force, such as, in that state of the world, it was vain to hope for 
from the disorderly assemblies and the uncertain and shifting 
authorities of the “ open” democracy, seemed to him the only 
chance for the independence of Florence ; and the Medici seemed 
the only men capable of heading such a government. To save 
independence, he was willing, probably with but qualified re- 
luctance, to sacrifice freedom; yet he did not forget that the 
popular intelligence, which he fully recognised, and the long 
use of liberty, had made Florence peculiarly difficult to break in 
to despotism ; and he knew the Medici well, though he was very 
far yet from knowing them as in the course of time he was to 
know them. But he could see no alternative. The following 
extracts are from a collection of notes and observations which he 
left to his family (2ticordi politici e civili), They belong to his 
later life, but they represent ‘the conclusions to which ‘he very 
early came :— 

Pit difficult& ha ora la casa de’ Medici con tutta la grandezza sua a con- 
servare lo Stato in Firenze che non ebbono gli antichi suoi, privati cittadini, 
a acquistarlo. La ragione é, che allora la citta non aveva gustato la liberta 
e il vivere largo; anzi, era sempre in mano di pochi, e perd chi reggeva lo 
Stato non aveva lo universale per inimico; perché a lui importava poco 
vedere lo Stato pit’ in mano di bm che di quelli. Ma la memoria del vivere 
populare continuata del 1494 al 1512 si & appiccata tanto nel populo, che 
eccetto quelli pochi che in uno Stato stretto confidano di potere soprafare 
gli altri, il resto @ inimico di chi é padrone dello Stato, parendogli sia stato 
tolto a se medesimo.—Ricord: politici (1528), No. 376, vol. i. 213. 

Non disegni aleuno a Firenze potessi fare capo di Stato se ron é della 
linea di Cosimo, la quale anche a mantenervisi ha bisogna de’ papati. 
Nessuno altro, e sia chi vuole, ha tante barbe o tanto seguito che vi possa 
pensare, se gia non vi fussi portato da uno vivere populare, che ha bisogno 
di capi pubblici ; come fu fatto a Piero Soderini; perd chi aspira a questi 
gradi, e non sia della linea de’ Medici, ami il vivere del populo.—b., No. 377 

1. 214). 

. chi - ha in Firenze qualita da farsi capo di Stato, @ pazzo a ingolfarsi 
tanto in uno Stato [particular constitution, or form of government] che 
corra tutta la fortuna sua colla fortuna di quello; perch? ¢ sanza compara- 
gione maggiore la perdita che il guadagno. . . . . Esempio abondante é a 
chi se ne ricorda Bernardo Rucellai ; e la medesima ragione ci debbe con- 
sigliare a temporeggiarci, e intratenerci in modo con chi é capo di Stato, che 
non abbia causa di averci per inimici e sospetti. 

lo sarei pronto a cerrare le mutazioni degli Stati che non mi piacessine, 
se potessi sperare mutargli da me solo; ma quando mi ricordo che bisogna 
fare compagnia con altri, e il pit delle volte con pazzi e con maligni, e quali 
non sanno tacere, né sanno fare, non é cosa che io abhorrisca pil a pensare 
che a questo.—Jb., No. 379, 380. 


Guicciardini, then, frankly accepted what he considered to be 
the necessities of a Florentine citizen who wanted to take part 
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in public life. He served Leo X.; he served Clement VII.; he 
served Alessandro, and then, as far as he was allowed, the second 
Cosimo. And he served them with his eyes open, knowing per- 
fectly what sort of men they were, because active life on any 
other conditions seemed to him impossible or useless. Every 
purer and nobler road was closed. Tis was not that ‘ prudence 
which makes a man keep silence in an evil time.” He saw the 
world round him with much the same eyes as Machiavelli; but he 
took what he found with the grave earnest of an accomplished and 
deeply occupied official, too busy and too positive to speculate on 
the right hand or the left, to complain, or even much to laugh at 
things, except in — with a touch of involuntary amusement and 
sarcasm, but with little trace of that grim, terrible humour, telling 
of intense scorn in the background at the wickedness and still more 
the weakness round him, which we feel to pervade every line of 
Machiavelli in his most direct, and even in his most tragic, 
passages. 

Guicciardini’s official correspondence, first from the Court of 
Ferdinand of Aragon, and then as the Pope’s representative 
clothed with supreme civil and military authority in the Emilia 
and Romagna, is at least as interesting as any portion of this col- 
lection. His letters are of much value as documents illustrating 
the history of the time, and they show a good deal of the man him- 
self. ‘The Spanish Embassy led to nothing, and there was not 
in reality much to do. The crafty old King amused the young 
Ambassador with civil speeches, which Guicciardini perfectly un- 
derstood, and treated him, as he is careful to report, with ‘ dis- 
crezione e umanité grandissima,” while his Viceroy was plotting 
and accomplishing the overthrow of the Ambassador's country. 
But it gave Guicciardini a near view of a specimen of the kings of 
the time, and an opportunity of studying for himself one of these 
formidable potentates; and he was deeply impressed with the 
— immense ability, his immense dissimulation, and his 
terrible power. He quotes the proverb, which he says the Moors 
have of “ this Majesty ”—“ che questo Re scrive le lettere a modo 
suo, e che Dio gliene soscrive tutte.” He appears to have been par- 
ticularly struck with the military order and organization which he 
saw in Spain. Ferdinand’s perfect craft and mastery of all indi- 
rect ways was long remembered by him with hardly dissembled 
admiration. The crown of it was that, known to be a deceiver, yet 
Ferdinand got men to go on trusting him :— 

Ancora che uno abbia nome di simulatore o di ingannatore, si vede che 
pure qualche volta gl’ inganni suoi truovano fede. Pare strano adirlo, ma @ 
verissimo, e io mi ricordo, il Re Cattolico, pi che tutti gli altri uomini, 
essere in questo concetto; e nondimeno ne’ suoi maneggi non gli mancava 
mai chi gli credessi pitt che il debito: a questo bisogna che proceda o dalla 
semplicita o dalla cupidita degli uomini; questi per credere facilmente quello 
desiderano, quelli per non cognoscere.—JZb., No, 105. 


The letters of so quick an observer are not likely to want for 
incidental touches of interest. Spain was not a pleasant place for 
a foreigner; and he especially notices the contrast of character 
between Spaniards and Englishmen, then in close alliance with 
Spain, which was soon to lead to such fierce natiopal anti- 
pathy :— 

E vedute queste diffidenze comminciate a nascere tra gl’ Inghilesi e 
costoro, si pud facilmente dubitare, che avendo ad essere in uno medesimo 
campo, possa nascere fra loro ogni giorno disparere ; massime che le nature 
— conformi, e anche naturalmente queste due nazioni sono molto ini- 
mhiche, 


The correspondence also contains the letters to Guicciardini from 
his relatives and friends at home. Among them is one with an 
animated description of the battle of Ravenna, and another with 
an account, written on the spot, of the overthrow of Soderini’s 
Government. 

In the Carteggio, a correspondence relating to his government 
under Leo X. and Clement VIL, he plays a much more important 
part. He shows the qualities of an able and energetic officer, 
placed in a very difficult and hazardous post, with dangers all 
round him, with very slippery masters to serve, and expected, 
as was common in those days, to do the most important work 
with the most inefficient and desperate means. He was to keep 
order and peace in the Pope’s new conquests, with the corrup- 
tion and lawlessness of the Court of Rome countenancing and 
stimulating the disorder of the native factions. He had to main- 
tain the Pope’s power by bands of brutal and plundering mer- 
cenaries, and to get the money to pay themas he could, in fitful and 
inadequate supplies. He was, if we may judge by his corre- 
spondence, indefatigable, resolute, vigilant, and, what was very 
nocessary, patient; not fond of severity, but perfectly ready for it. 
Hie te%ls with great satisfaction how, at his first entrance on his 
oitiee, ke. had seized a troublesome military partisan of the neigh- 
hourhoo,), of good connexion and formidable character, and had 
him sumuarily tried and beheaded, without giving him any chance 
of appealing ; a proceeding which he considers to have produced 
a very gooc effect. If we are to believe him, his stern but just 
and impartial rule earned him popularity in these provinces, where 
plunder and oppression were usually the order of things. But 
perhaps the most interesting portion of the despatches is that 
in which he follows day by day the march of the Constable 
of Bourbon’s fierce companies—a fresh invasion of the barbarians 
on their own account, rather than the advance of a regular 
army set in motion under the orders of a belligerent Govern- 
ment—to sack Rome, and put the Pope to ransom. It was a 
mad enterprise, except against an opponent made utterly helpless 
by his absolute reliance on the devices of insincerity. The band 
of adventurers marched through Italy in the midst of hostile 


camps, by almost impassable roads and amid deluges of rain. It 
was only to attack them; there were the soldiers to attack them; 
but the soldiers would not fight without money, and for this the 
money was not forthcoming, while Clement was vainly offering 
huge sums to buy off the invaders. Guicciardini’s urgent counsels 
are characteristic of the time. Florence, the Pope's first resource 
for money, was exhausted. The Pope, he urges, must raise money 
himself now. It is no use for him to be nice about the means, 
Let him sell as many Cardinals’ hats as he can, and not listen, at 
such a crisis, to weak and vain scruples. Later, the time for re- 
sistance has passed; and then he is urgent about raising the 
money, if not to fight Bourbon, at least to buy him off :— 


Questo capitano franzese (Marchese di Saluzzo) non pud essere pitt debole, 
né pensare manco alle cose: la gente d’ arme sua male pagata, e i fanti suoi 
sanza uno quattrino, fanno tanti mali alli amici, che li inimici non so se ne 
fanno tanti; d’ onde nasce la desperazione di populi, il serrarci le terre in 
sul viso,e tanti disordini; ne lui vuole, pou, o sa provvedervi. Dio mi & 
testimonio che io muoio ogni di mille volte, trovandomi in tanto caos, necessi- 
tato a pensare, a ricordare e importunare ogni minima cosa, e alla fine im- 
= a farla eseguire. ... E adunque unico rimedio lo accordo, conosciuto 

ene da voi, ma mal aiutato; perché non posso credere che a Firenze siano ora 
tanti contanti che bastino a fare ritirare costoro [the Imperialists] e vorrei 
che se non potessino supplire loro (i Fiorentini) ne fussino aiutati da voi; e 
voi non avendo altro modo, mettessi mano agli estraordinarii, i quali non so 
per che maggiore necessita o maggiore pieta s’ abbino ad adoperare: e se 
voi pensate mettervi mano seguendo la guerra, quanto é meglio farlo ora per 
levarsela da dosso, e quanto sara pili santo e pit pio. E se non vi ne risolvete 
al presente, vi interverrd come di molte altre cose che fuora di tempo avete 
voluto fare . . . in queste ambiguita vostre e diffidenze di altri veggo che o 
sarete presi una mattina nel letto, o vi converra fuggire. Perd per I’ amore di 
Dio risolvetevi che I’ accordo abbia effetto traendo di qualunque luogo quelli 
danari che non si possino cavare di Firenze: perche questo @ minore male 
che qualunque altro.—Al Datario (Giov. Giberti), 11 Aprile, 1527. 


“Choose the least evil,”-is his continual appeal; and selling 
Cardinals’ hats is a less evil than the ruin of Rome and the Pope; 
but, at any rate, choose; to _ in earnest, to buy off in earnest, 
or to throw up the game and fly. The temporizing Romans irritate 
him by telling him that he is too hasty; that his last alternative 
is a “ partito pazzo e disperato ” :— 


Non volli allora dire in mio linguaggio altro, se non che @ necessario non 
differire pit a risolversi ; e se i mali che si aspettino di questa ruina, sono i 
maggiori mali che possino essere, stimare manco tutti gli altri rispetti che 
questo, quando anche ce ne sia qualcuno che vaglia piu; dico che s’ haa 
tornare a gittarsi in terra, e quanto piu presto [ uomo sa quello che ha a essere, 
tanto é meglio. 18 Aprile, 1527. 


The next day—in a little more than a fortnight afterwards Rome 
was sacked—he returns to the charge. He urges the spiritual 
mischief of a victory by heretical Lanzknechts as a set off against 
the scruples of those who hesitated to sell Cardinals’ hats to 
raise money to resist them. It may be doubted whether he 
cared so much about the spiritual evils themselves which he 
described, as about the effect on the Pope’s measures which his 
enumeration of them might produce :— 


E perché il punto principale é di provvedere alle spese, e che Firenze da per 
se non basta, sendo esausta come ognuno sa, e danneggiata da’ soldati 
inimici e amici, non so che resoluzioni saranno le vostre, e se continuerete in 
volere pit tosto perire che aiutarvi: 0 se quello che non ha fatto la ragione 
e la necessit& passata, lo fara almanco ora lo sdegno e la desperazione. 
Non vogliono li inimici, da Nostro Signore e da noi, se non tutto quello 
abbiamo : non hanno instrumenti e arme seco che solo offendino il temporale, 
ma ruinano le chiese, profanano li sacramenti, mettono eresia nella fede di 
Cristo: alle quali cose chi pud fare conato di provvedere e non lo fa, 
massime essendo in grado chi @ obbligato a farlo, credo sia sottoposto alla 
medesima infamia, alle medesime pene, e alla medesima otfesa di Dio che 
loro. Se in Nostro Signore @ tanto animo che patire primo perdere 
la gloria del mondo; perdere lo stato temporale che hanno acquistato i 
suoi predecessori; vedere ruinare la sua patria, che ne per nobilt& ne 
per qualita di ingegni, né per li ossequi che ha fatto a casa sua, non 
lo merita; privare il sangue suo di quello grado e di quello splendore, 
che non gli hanno gia dato i pontefici, ma le virti: e fortuna degli avoli 
suoi ;—se tutte queste cose gli paiono vili rispetto a uno proposito (direi 
= pitt gravi, se la riverenza non mi impedissi) che s’ ha messo nel- 
’animo di non volere con fare cardinali e con modi simili evitare tanta 
ruina, non gli debbi parere vile la autorita’ spirituale, la fede di Cristo, che 
perdendosi questa guerra se ne va in preda di Luterani. Non I ha eletto 
Dio per suo Vicario a questo effetto, perché lasci ruinare la chiesa e la fede 
sua, e empire il mondo di eretici; né per difendere le cose sacre, la salute 
dell’ anime, la fede nostra, pud con buona coscienza scusarsi di fare provisione 
alcuna, Non @ buon capo lasciare andare in preda le cose sante, non 
coscienza lasciare ruinare la fede di Cristo, non virtii lasciare i Cattolici 
in preda delli eretici. Ognuno che ha buon gusto conforta e prega Sua 
Santit’i a non tardare pit a fare danari; a difendersi, poi che non pud avere 
pace ; e non voglia per l’ amore di Dio differire tanto che siano tardi. 

This is certainly not a high view of things. To save the 


Christian faith by deliberate and wholesale simony appears to 
him the obvious and reasonable course. But in Guicciardini’s 


‘ world and age it was not so unnatural. He might think that if 


the Papacy—which as an Italian he wished to support—were 
rightly maintained by the ordinary courses familiar to all the 
world in the daily policy of the Popes, a sacrilege more or less, in 
a moment of extreme danger, could not do much harm, and was 
not worth standing out about. If Cardinals’ hats were constantl 

sold one by one, he probably could not understand why, in suc 

desperate straits, they should not be sold in a lump. Guicciar- 
dini’s unscrupulousness must be measured by the service in which 
he was engaged; and his being in that service at all must be 
judged of by reference to the conditions of his time. ‘To follow 
public life in Italy, when the Most Christian King was Francis L,, 
the Catholic King Ferdinand of Aragon or his grandson, and the 
Holiness of our Lord the Vicar of Christ was represented in Popes 
who were also Medici or Farnesi, condemned a man to strange 
necessities. What is to be said of men like Guicciardini and 
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Machiavelli— who, seeing no escape from these necessities, 
accepted their evil times as limits of irresistible fate, and made 
the best of the degraded Sparta to which they were born—is that 
they were men who, from real public spirit, could not bear to 
be idle; that they never deceived themselves as to the evils which 
yet they put up with, because they saw no way to remedy them ; 
aud that though the double character of servants and accomplices 
of fraud and violence, and its clear-sighted and unsparing de- 
nouncers, is not a pleasant one, yet they were the pioneers of 
improvement; they were among those reformers of a transition 
time, unable to extricate themselves from old trammels, whose 
acts are too much stamped with the evil habits of the past, but 
whose words, inconsistent as perhaps they may be, prepare for 
a better future. Guicciardini, with the strongest confidence in the 
force of reason and the power of good counsel, had also the strongest 
sense of the limits of human foresight, of the immense part in 
human affairs of the unthought-of and unexpected, and of the 
vanity of wasting strength on refractory obstacles which nothing but 
time could touch. He had no patience with the restlessness which 
frittered away a lifetime in varied experiments after what promised 
to be better, instead of throwing its whole force into one solid 
and concentrated effort in one direction, which after due balancing 
of good and bad seemed, if not the best, yet the least bad. His 
type and continual byword of incapacity was the accomplished 
but changeable and never satisfied Bernardo Rucellai, as Machia- 
velli’s béte noire was Piero Soderini. But he looked in the face, 
and judged with cold, merciless reason, the evils from which he 
saw no present escape. Ilis lain-speaking has been the warning 
and lesson to the times after im. To us it seems cynical. But 
this cynicism has been the way in which in Italy men, short of 
the highest force of character, or hopelessly kept down by their 
circumstances, have given vent to their restrained indignation ; 
and it was one side of a genuine and deep desire after that nobler 
lot of which they felt their country, with all its crimes and follies, 
to be worthy. Giuicciardini, the officer, and an energetic and 
faithful one, of the Popes and the Medici family, has also, like 
Machiavelli, faithfully transmitted the tradition which has de- 
scended in our days to Giusti and Cavour. Te has left the follow- 
ing judgments on that policy and system to which, on national 
grounds, he gave the main work of his life :— 

Non si pud dire on says, commenting on and qualifying Machiavelli’s 
famous chapter on the Roman Church in the Discorsi on the First Decade of 
Livy ]—non si pud dire tanto male della corte romana che non meriti se ne 
dica pitt; perché una infamia, uno esemplo di tutti e vituperii e obbrobrii 
del mondo.—Vol. i. 27. 

To non so [he says in his Ricordi politic’) a chi dispiaccia pit che ame la 
ambizione, la avarizia e la mollizie de’ preti. Nondimeno, il grado che ho 
avuto con pitt pontefici, m’ ha necessitato a amare per il particolare mio la 
grandezza loro; e se non fussi questo rispetto, avrei amato Martino Lutero 
quanto me medesimo, non per liberarmi dalle leggi indotte dalla religione 
cristiana nel modo che @ interpretata e intesa communemente, ma per vedere 
ridurre questa caterva di seclerati a’ termini debiti, cio’ a restare o sanza 
vizii o sanza autorita.—Ricordi, No. 28. 


He repeats it again in broader terms :— 


To ho sempre desidcrato naturalmente la ruina dello Stato ecclesiastico; e 
Ja fortuna ha voluto che sono stati dua pontefici tali che sono stato sforzato 
desiderare e affaticarmi per la grandezza loro; se non fussi questo rispetto, 
amerei pitt Martino Lutero che me medesimo, perch? spererei che la sua 
setta potessi ruinare o almanco tarpare le ale a questa scelerata tirannide 
de’ pretii—Ricordi, No. 346. 

Tre cose desidero vedere innanzi alla mia morte ; ma dubito, ancora che io 
vivessi molto, non ne vedere aleuna :—uno vivere di republica bene ordinato 
nella citta nostra :—Italia liberata di tutti i Barbari :—e liberato il mondo 
della tirannide di questi scelerati preti.—Ricordi, No. 236. 


PERRY’S GUIDE TO SCOTTISH HISTORY.* 


15 ee is a small book with a long title, and a book which 
makes one think that, if a great book is a great evil, a small 
book may be something more than a small evil. First of all, why 
should any one write books in question and answer? ‘To any one 
not behind the scenes such a practice seems a profound mystery. 
The book is clearly not made either more interesting or more in- 
structive by such an arrangement. No one would ask by choice 
that a story, as a story, should be cut up in this way, and no one 
can think that a lesson is thereby really made any plainer, or more 
easy to remember. The truth is that the fashion of writing 
books in question and answer is one devised wholly for the benefit 
of idle or stupid schoolmasters and mistresses. It is devised 
wholly for their benefit and to the great damage of their scholars. 
Some questions on the matter learned must be asked for very 
shame, and of course there is no test so good of the proficiency 
of either teacher or learner as the kind of questions which are 
asked and the kind of answers which are made to them. Now to put 
good questions, such as are likely to draw out good answers, calls 
for both knowledge and thought. But then think how much is 
asked for in these two simple words. Unless some folks are greatly 
maligned, there are many teachers in the land whose stock of 
knowledge is not great, and their stock of thought smaller still. 
For these it is that books are written in question and answer. 
The form of asking questions and receiving auswers is kept up, 
but only the form. The wearisome process of thinking is dis- 


* A Guide to Scottish History, in Questionand Answer, from the Earliest 
Period to the Union of the Crowns under James VI.; with a cursory View 
of Events to the Union of the Kingdoms under Queen Anne, May 1, na 4 
ending with the Final Extinction of the Royal Line of Stuart in 1807. By 
Elizabeth Perry. London: Longmans & Co. 1869. 


nsed with on both sides. The master no doubt solemnly puts 
is question, and the scholar, we will suppose, glibly makes his 
answer. But then the question is printed in the book which the 
master holds in his bend, and tLe answer is required to be learned 
by rote by the scholar. The master sets the question in the 
words of the book, and the scholar is expected to answer it in 
the words of the book. We believe that, if he departs for one 
jot or one tittle from the words of the prescribed answer, the 
offence is held to be quite as great as to make the grossest blunder 
about the facts of the matter in hand. Why not? Is it not the 
part of the learner to learn what is in the book and to say it? 
And is it not the part of the teacher to see that he says it as it is 
in the book? Why should either learner or teacher be wise 
above what is written? Why should either of them presume to 
decide that one departure from the text is venial, while another is 
confessedly mortal ? We ourselves have always had a special liking 
for the child who, being asked what David did when they told him 
that his child was dead, promptly answered, “ He cleaned himself 
and took to his victuals.” According to our notions, for the child 
to translate the story into his own every-day speech showed that 
he thoroughly understood and entered into it. But such a child 
would get a very bad mark in a school where all the books are 
written on the principle of question and answer. And what, in 
such a school, would happen between teacher and scholar, if for 
a moment their parts and duties should be exchanged, if the 
learner should venture to ask a question, and should expect the 
teacher to answer it? What, in such a school, would happen to 
the adventurous child whose inquiring mind put a question which 
we recommend to the serious attention of the brothers Rawlinson, 
“ Please, Teacher, did they milk Nebuchadnezzar along with the 
other cows?” 

The mere fact then that the little book before us is in question 
and answer, so far sets us against it. But we begin to get a little 
more indignant when the authoress tells us in her preface that 
she has mainly followed Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
and that she has often made her answers in his very words, Now 
the Tales of a Grandfather axe one of the books which fairly 

uzzle us. What should one do with such a book? Should one 
et a child read it or not? Should we be so stern as to forbid him. 
to read a setof tales which, simply as tales, are among the most 
charming ever written? Or should we allow him the pleasure 
of reading them at the risk of getting his historical notions 
twisted all wrong for life? But though there may be a doubt 
about the Zales of a Grandfather in their natural state, there 
is no doubt at all as to the Zales of a Grandfather broken up 
into question and answer, and turned into an instrument of 
torture for the children who have to learn it by heart. By such a 
process all the poison is left, while all the sweetness is taken 
away. And, after all, there is a great deal in this small book 
which does not come out of the Zales of a Grandfather in any 
shape. We cannot trust Sir Walter Scott when the prejudices of 
Scottish nationality stand in the way of historical truth, but he 
had both too much sense and too much taste to trouble his grand- 
sou with the ridiculous fables which once as early Scottish 
history. But here we have the whole thing from Fergus the First, 
the contemporary of Alexander the Great, whom our authoress 
evidently looks on as a person about whose doings there is no more 
doubt than about the doings of John Knox and the Regent Murray. 
And so the thing goes on. “The first beginnings of Scottish 
Parliament — ” in the reign of Finnan, who began to reign 
in B.c. 128. Perhaps this was to help to keep the number of con- 
stitutional States in the world up to the right figure, seeing that the 
Achaian League and the Republic of Carthage had both vanished 
during the reign of this prince’s father. A little way on reigns 
Eder, who helped the southern Britons against Cwsar, but of 
whom Cvesar, very improperly, takes no notice in his Commen- 
taries. And, to make matters worse, these public fictions are 
mixed up with private fictions, absurd stories about the origin 
of different families in Scotland—Grahams, Hays, and what not 
—all which we suppose that the children who have to get up the 
questions and answers are expected to believe. It is a slight 
ray of comfort to find that in the ninth and tenth centuries the 
English are called the English, but this ray is again darkened 
when we find the fight of Brunanburh most conveniently left out. 
To be sure it may lurk in the following mysterious answer :— 

A battle was fought at Dunbar, in which Athelstan reduced the Scots to 
such distress that their king was obliged to make the most abject concessions 
in order to preserve his crown. 


Dunbar, we suppose, comes from the story in Fordun, about 
/Ethelstan cleaving a rock in these parts with his sword, like 
Roland. But he puts—so far as Fordun can be said to put any- 
thing—Brunanburh in the “ partes Anglorum australes.”” This can 
hardly mean Dunbar, such a little way within the northern frontier 

“Gregory the Great ” reigning in Seo as a contem 
of ‘Allfred smazed us fora moment. It looked so like not my 4 
bold stroke of geography and chronology, but also a strange and 
caliph-like union of the two swords. But we recovered on re- 
membering the Gregory of Fordun, who did many great acts, and 
who conquered pretty well the whole of England, though the 
English Snsoaiicbes have forgotten to say anything about it. The 
following question and answer are amusing :— 

Q. Who has dramatized the story of Duncan’s death ? 

A, The great English poet Shakspeare. He has founded his play upon 
certain facts in history, but to some extent it differs from the simple state- 
ment of the Scottish chroniclers. 
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To be sure it does differ a good deal from the little that we can 

ut together from our meagre authorities, English, Scottish, and 
Trish, Two things, however, are certain. One that Duncan was 
not, as we are still told, “ treacherously murdered” by Macbeth. 
He was pursued and killed after a battle, a cruel deed in any case, 
a murder according to our notions, but not a particularly bad 
murder for Scotland in the eleventh century. Then it is equally 
certain that the war between Malcolm and Macbeth was not 
finished off so readily as Skakspeare and the Guide to Scottish 
History make out, but was prolonged for some while. Even after 
the death of Macbeth, the cause of his house, a house of rival 
claimants for the Scottish Crown, was maintained by his kinsman 
or stepson Lulach. On the whole, Macbeth isan injured man, and 
we feel half inclined to rehabilitate him. 

In the Wallace and Bruce times we have of course the usual 
kind of talk on which it is needless to dwell for the ten thousandth 
time. We will pass on, and cull a specimen here and there of the 
later questions and answers. These we think reach their height 
when we come to the times of Mary, Darnley, and Bothwell—the 
times of Mr. Burton. It is really awful to turn over the pages 
and con the soul-harrowing questions. ‘What wickedness did 
Darnley meditate?” “ How did Mary treat Darnley after this 
atrocious deed?” “Who next caused great trouble to the nation?” 
“ What dreadful deed is Bothwell suspected of ?” “What auda- 
cious step did Bothwell next take?” ‘“ What other guilty act did 
Bothwell commit?” What, we should like to know, would hap- 
pen if the scholar should forget the exact distinction between the 
“dreadful deed,” the “audacious step,” and the “ guilty act,” 
and should put the wicked doings of Bothwell in a wrorg order? 
But we must do our Guide the justice to say, as indeed our 
readers may have inferred already, that no sign whatever is shown 
of a wish to turn Mary Stuart into a suffering saint. 

The whole system of question and answer seems to us so utterly 
wrong from the beginning that we are perhaps not very good 
judges as to the merits of this or that particular question. But 
we would gently ask whether it is not a mistake to overload the 
questions with epithets and big words. A little fine writing may 
be endurable in the answers, but surely the questions should pre- 
serve a stern simplicity. We turn at a shot to the reign of James 
the Second; let no one think that we are apologists of the murder 
of the young Douglasses; like the authors of one of the forms of 
prayer from which Lord Stanhope delivered us, “we cannot reflect 
upon so foul an act without horror and astonishment,” but it 
strikes us that a question is almost as ill chosen a place as a prayer 
for any very strong expression of horror and astonishment. But 
our Guide asks, ‘ Did this barbarous and treacherous act produce all 
that Crichton desired?” So a little further on, “ What resulted 
from these traitorous proceedings?” “How did the King try to 
rid himself of these tyrannies?” “ What unhappy circumstance 
abruptly terminated the tranquillity of the kingdom?” The un- 
happy circumstance, be it remembered, is no other than the burst- 
ing of the cannon which abruptly terminated the reign and life of 
James the Second in 1460. Now this sort of style shows the 
unreality of the whole thing. No one would ask real, natural, 
vivd voce questions in this penny-a-liner’s dialect. Why on earth 
cannot we have a straightforward account of what happened 
without these absurd interruptions ? 

One extract more, to set forth the sad estate of Scotland after 
the departure of James the Sixth for England and how grievously 
the members of two learned professions fell away from their ideal 
standard :— 

Q. Was the union productive of no good to Scotland ? 

A, It was the most unfortunate change for Scotland. By the removal of 
its regal court, it was at once deprived of all objects that refine and animate 
a people, and a universal dejection seemed to overtake the nation. 

Q. In what way was the change most observable ? 

A. In the rapid decline of learning. The court being withdrawn, and 
most of the nobles being with James in England, there remained no standard 
for correctness of speech. 

Q. Did not the intercourse between the two nations supply the defect ? 

A, The intercourse was too inconsiderable, and the ancient prejudices 
were still unremoved, so that the Scots possessed no means of refining the 
language according to the purity of the English standard. 

Are not the clergy mostly the disseminators of elegance and correct- 
ness in the modes of speech ? 

A, Yes; but in that age the Scottish clergy were more eminent for piety 
than tie their modes expression were both inelegant and in- 
correc 

ms not the pleaders of the bar also distinguished for their propriety of 
5) 

A, Yes; but at the time of which we are speaking, the advocates and 
lawyers also fell into a loose and inaccurate style, and in writing, they 
introduced those vicious forms of speech which are termed Scotticisms. P 


Alas for the good old English of Bernicia. 


FERGUSSON’S TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP.* 


pens patronage of literature or of the fine arts has never been 
exercised by any department of Government in this country 
to anything like the same extent as it is among most of the 
leading nations of Europe. We are, moreover, threatened just 
now With a resuscitation in high places of the spirit of Joseph 


* Tree and Serpent Worship; or, Illustrations of Mythology and Art in 
India in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ, from the Sculptures of 
the Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and Amravati. With introductory Essay and 
Descriptions of the Plates. Prepared under the cuthority of the Seeretary 
of State for India in Council. By James Fergusson, Exq., F.R.S. Folio. 
London: East India Museum, and Allen & Co, 1868. 


Hume. A policy of cheeseparing and skinning of flints may 
serve as a reactionary check upon a temper of liberality and loving 
indulgence of art which had begun to show itself of late in 
more than one quarter. The more — then, and the more 
hearty should be our appreciation of the act of any of our high 
departmental authorities in wielding the powers of office in 
furtherance of the direct interests of science or taste. To those 
charged with the administration of our Eastern affairs has been 
generally due, we cannot but admit, the palm of boldness and dis- 
crimination in the stimulus thus given to letters or the arts. A 
certain tinge of magnificence, reflected from the Orient realms 
subject to their. sway, has been thrown for the most pari over 
what has thus been originated or sanctioned in that department 
by the successors of the Moguls. The sums lavished even by the 
old Court of Directors upon the history, the monuments, or the 
scientific exploration of India are seldom taken into sufficient 
account in the general balance against that much-abused body. 
The case of the Schlagintweits may indeed be thought to speak 
more for the art of getting at the ear of head-quarters than for the 
discrimination shown in sanctioning an outlay so far beyond the 
merits or the fruits of the adventure. Under the new réyime we 
had lately, in Dr. Forbes Watson’s work upon Indian Textile 
Fabrics, a happy instance of what could be done to combine the 
generous patronage of art in the abstract with an enlightened regard 
to the cry for utilitarian results. Herein, as in the publication of the 
Vedas, we see realized the twofold law which should regulate all 
authoritative patronage of this kind. A boon to the lovers of art 
as such is justified beyond opportunity of cavil, should it at the 
same time hold out a direct and tangible gain to the community 
upon whom the burden of the accompanying outlay must neces- 
sarily fall. Whether a stimulus is to a administered to industrial 
or mechanical progress, or the light of science to be turned upon 
what is dark in the history, the religion, or the arts of the East, we 
have in this rule a practical safeguard against many possible causes 
of complaint. So long as it is observed, there will be less fear of 
injustice being done to the guild of literature at large through the 
blind selection of official favour or caprice. And we shill see 
fewer occasions of the authority or the purse of Government 
being lent with the mere result of airing the hobbies or fostering 
the crotchets of chosen individuals, 

The latest publication which we owe to the liberal hand of the 
Indian Treasury is a magnificent work. As a triumph of typo- 

aphical taste and skill it is second to none that even the 
Gasen's printers have turned out in our day. The illustrations 
of “ mythology and art in India” announced in the title extend to 
no less than fifty-nine photographs of architectural and sculptural 
details, executed with the clearness and precision, both of outline 
and shadow, for which the climate of the East forms an unfailing 
security. To these are added two-and-forty lithographs, giving 
either plans and measurements of the buildings, or hand drawings 
of portions and subsidiary features, taken on the spot. A rich and 
appropriate binding gives an air of sumptuous finish to the whole. 
There is so much novelty in the entire subject of Indian antiquities 
and archeology in this country, and there is so much even in the 
external aspect of this handsome volume to attract the eye of the 

ublic, that the issue of the work seems likely to mark an era in the 
history of literature in this country. On his own professional ground 
we are always glad to meet i. fepaee, In the knowledge o 
Indian antiquities, which he has in great part acquired on the 
spot, he stands in many respects alone. The careful and indefati- 
gable collection of facts which is shown in all his writings is 
conspicuous throughout the present volume, and the study he has 
brought to bear upon the elucidation of the monumental remains 
which form its professed object, and should justify its outlay, 
is beyond all praise. It is not, however, the architectural part 
of the subject which has been most prominent in the writer's 
mind, nor is it that which has given its title to the volume. 
The tale of the monuments of Sanchi and Amravati has been 
kept in subordination to certain speculations, not to say dogmas, 
of an ethnological or a theosophic character, which have become 
fixed ideas in the writer's mind. If we ask why we should 
have to wade through the preface, which contains so much 
crude and often irrelevant matter, before we even open the 
—— of art which these objects sugeest, the answer is 
that to these pre-existing crotchets we pro ably owe the publi- 
cation of Tree and Serpent Worship. The raison détre of the 
volume, the motive which prompted so much outlay of ingenuit 
and time, the persistent energy which enlisted in its beha 
the pecuniary succour of the Indian exchequer, was the chance of 
ventilating on a scale of unprecedented grandeur, and behind the 


zgis of unwonted authority, a system of ideas so near to the heart 


of the originator. An opportunity so golden is rare in the life of 
any writer. Yet we feel, for our part, too much beholden for the 
artistic treat which the second and substantial portion of the 
volume has afforded us, to find undue fault with what we may 
think shadowy and conjectural in the preliminary matter. 

Within his own limits, and in the execution of the legitimate 
section of his task, Mr. Fergusson displays striking ability in the 
treatment of his subject. It is to his ardent study and keen 
appreciation of Indian art that we owe the timely rescue, and 
the knowledge we now possess, of treasures which might other- 
wise have been left to decay and perish unheeded. Among 


' the miscellaneous collection temporarily housed at Fife House on 
their way to their permanent resting-place at the new India 
Otlice, was a series of stone slabs covered with bas-reliefs, richly 
carved with groups of men and animals. These had been sent 
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from Madras by Sir W. Elliott in 1857. ‘They were fragments 
which had formed part of the circular rail of the celebrated tope 
or burial mound of Amravati. The general plan and structure of 
this curious monument had been known through a careful survey 
made by Colonel Mackenzie in 1817, and had been inserted in the 
History of Architectwre four years ago. By the aid of these draw- 
ings it was possible to put together these detached fragments after 
the fashion of a puzzle. This task was facilitated by photographs 
which Mr. Fergusson was empowered to have taken on the spot, 
through the liberal support of, Sir Stafford Northcote. Thus not 
only the plan, but a very fair restoration of the general aspect, of 
the tope could be brought before the eye. Fresh and unexpected 
light was in the course of these labours thrown upon this noble 
monument of architecture. Mr. Fergusson having become ac- 
quainted with a series of drawings of the great tope of Sanchi, 
executed by Colonel Maisey in 1854, as well as with General 
Cunningham’s able work upon the Builsa topes, it became obvious 
to him that the one series could not be fitly studied apart from the 
other. The Sanchi tope was clearly of earlier date than that of 
Amravati, as proved by the simpler and bolder forms of the archi- 
tectural construction, and the less complex and ornate character of 
the sculptured details. A further and more ample grant from the 
Indian Treasury gave the means of comprising within the contem- 
plated work a comparative view of the two monuments. An 
additional series of photographs from the spot was made to exhibit, 
in still more striking form, the grandeur of Sanchi, on which time 
and the ravages of the destroyer have less ruthlessly pressed. Two of 
the great gateways in the outer rail retain their grand outline and the 
bold imagery of their carved surfaces. The richer ornamentation of 
these noble trilithons denotes an earlier date than that of the rail 
at large, which is of the simplest form. The construction, as pointed 
out by Mr. Fergusson, and illustrated by still plainer examples 
elsewhere, is essentially one of wood. ‘There is nothing lithic in 
its character. Uprights of stone are posted in the earth some feet 
apart, into which three circular horizontal bars are inserted, 
a heavier railing above the whole fitting on to a tenon at the top 
of the post, and holding all in its place. The great gateways rose 
to a height of 27 feet, the lowest rail being 15 feet from the 
ground, All this, as the author forcibly remarks, is good car- 
pentry, but it is very clumsy masonry. It might be rash to infer 
om this fact, as Mr. Fergusson seems inclined to do, that building 
in stone was absolutely unknown in India before the time of 
Asoka, to whose Buddhist revivalism he ascribes the erection of the 
Sanchi tope about 250 B.c., among the 84,000 topes traditionally 
ascribed to that monarch’s religious fervour. His peculiar ethno- 
logical theory, which we pass over for the present, implies at least 
an extensive intercourse between the race among whom originated 
the peculiar form of worship embodied in these structures, and 
well-nigh every nation under heaven. Tree and serpent worship, 
we are told, “ came from the mud of the Lower Bephouies, among 
a people of Turanian origin.” This singular birth must have 
been at an early date indeed for the religion to affect, as the 
author makes a point of showing, the earliest Zend and Jewish 
records, to appear in the remote monuments of Mexico on the one 
hand, and of Egypt and Assyria on the other. Now the Turanians, 
we are as contidently assured, were the great building people, 
and worked pre-eminently in stone. Would it not then be the 
strangest of enigmas that a race capable of this world-wide diffu- 
sion should only have achieved its first steps in stone construction 
upon Indian soil centuries after the mighty works of Assyria and 
Babylonia had had their day, and thousands of years after the 
rimitive cairn of loosely piled stones had developed in Egypt 
into the stately pyramid of exquisitely wrought and mathematically 
laid masonry ? 
Be it, however, the earliest stone structure in India or not, the 
ition of the Sanchi tope relative to the later stages of Indian art 
is not difficult to determine. Not only from the character of its 
imagery, but from the relics it is known to have enshrined, its 
connexion with the Buddhist faith is placed beyond doubt. 
Monuments of a threefold kind perpetuate the peculiar faith and 
practice of this great religious sect—the sthiipa or tope, the chaitya 
or temple, and the vAhdra or monastery, the prototype, it may well 
be, of the Christian conventual building. Recent researches into 
the literary history of Buddhism have kept pace with our growing 
knowledge of its monuments. The labours of Burnouf, Vassilieft, 
and others have given a solid basis to much that beforehand was 
vague and legendary in the extreme. Whatever may be made of 
the several Buddhas of the early myths, we may feel pretty certain 
of the historical Buddha in the person of Gotama, or Sakya Muni, 
the great reformer of Brahmanism, who died in 543 B.c. Even in 
his lifetime Buddhistic vhdras or monasteries were erected, it is said, 
in numbers along the Ganges. It is usual for a considerable period 
of time to elapse before divine honours, the ascription of miracles, 
or the devout care and adoration of relics, falls to the lot of a 
saint. Centuries might be expected to elapse before the sacred 
tooth, which soon became as common as fragments of the True 
Cross, was enshrined in the massy reliquary tope, guarded by its 
outer and inner rail in solid stone. Still there is no reason why 
in the circular structure thus upreared, and even in the fence 
encircling it, there not have been the simple 
type of an architecture for ages habitual to the simplest races of 
mankind. Erections similar in form, though vastly more rude in 
art, bespeaking to most other eyes than those of Mr. Fergusson an 
era immensely more remote in pre-historic time, are found scattered 
over every continent of the northern hemisphere. The more 
elaborate stone gateways of Sanchi are assigned by Mr. Fergusson 


to about the year 20 A.D., their general structure to about 246 B.0., 
the date of the third great Buddhist council of Rajagriha under 
Asoka. By that time mid and south India had begun to feel 
the influence of Gveek art infiltrating through the kingdom set 
up after Alexander's invasion of Bactria. The more refined and 
elaborate architecture of Amravati evidently pointing to a later 
date, Mr. Fergusson is probably not far out in assigning the 
central building, now entirely in ruins, to about 200, the outer 
rail to after 300, and the inner rail to after 400 4.D. In the 
fragments of both rails here ingeniously restored the original 
wood construction is nearly lost under the more conventional treat- 
ment and wonderful richness of the ornamentation. The subjects 
throughout are elucidated in a running commentary by Mr. 
Fergusson. Whether they refer in all or most cases to the 
history of the founder, or include incidents in the life of 
saintly or royal personages amongst his followers, is not exactly 
clear. One leading form of eunatien which runs through the 
whole is that drawn from living objects, trees and animals, 
which is met with in the artistic products of India more 
largely than perhaps in those of any other Eastern nation. 
These emblems form doubtless traces of an early nature-worship, 
anterior to the more spiritualized cosmogony of the Vedas. So, 
in turn, the religion ot Zoroaster was founded on a solemn pro- 
test against the worship of the powers of nature invoked under 
the Vedic belief. The ruder symbolism of tree and animal wor- 
ship survived both the spread of Brahmanism and the Buddhist 
reaction as a mode of conventional usage in art, if not as a living 
element in the popular belief. Pagan forms are similarly met 
with in objects confessedly of Christian date, as in the case of 
o silver nuptial casket of Secundus and Projecta in the British 


useum, 
(To be continued.) 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU AND ELBA* 


~IR NEIL CAMPBELL, writer of the Journal and subject 
of the Memoir which together form this volume, was an 
admirable specimen of Wellington's first-rate regimental officers, 
and something more. He seems to have laid hand to no military 
task without adorning it, but the opportunity of distinguishin 
himself in command of a large body in the tield was never afford 
him. Yet he saw as much service as fell to the lot of most hard- 
working British soldiers in the reign of George III., and the 
tough gallantry traditional in the old Campbells of Duntroon was 
brilliantly exemplified in the career which unfortunately ended at 
Sierra Leone, at the age of fifty-one. His first military ex- 
perience was gained in the West Indies, where as an ensign he 
showed the quality of self-reliant judgment in the difficult 
command of an unruly detachment stationed on the Caicos Islands, 
in apprehension of an attack by the St. Domingo negroes. Re- 
turning home in 1800, he joined the 95th Rifles on the original 
formation of that corps, and some three years later was promoted 
to a majority in the 43rd Light Infantry, then encamped at 
Shornclifie, in Sir John Moore’s brigade, the nursery of the Light 
Division that was to win so many laurels in the Peninsula after 
its heroic trainer had been buried at Corunna, Campbell himself 
was not fated to serve in Spain as one of the Light Division. 
After three years at Shorncliffe he was again sent to the West 
Indies, where he remained with short interruption till 1810, 
assisting with distinction at the expulsion of the French from 
Martinique, the Saintes Islands, and Guadaloupe. Early in 1811 
he joined the Peninsular army as a volunteer, and was appointed 
colonel of one of the Portuguese regiments in Pack’s brigade. In 
this command he did his part at Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, 
Salamanca, and Burgos; and the fact that half of the officers 
serving in Campbell’s regiment in 1812 were killed or wounded 
before the end of that chequered campaign is a fair proof that 
Pack’s Portuguese took their share of whatever hard knocks were 
going. After the retreat from Burgos, Campbell was seat home 
invalided, and in April, 1813, we find him at the Russian head- 
quarters in Poland, on the staff of Lord Cathcart, as mili 
attaché to Wittgenstein’s corps. With this division of the alli 
forces he went through the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen; 
was detached and sent northward to the siege of Dantzic, for 
services in which he received from the Emperor of Russia the 
orders of St. George and St. Anne; returned to headquarters on 
Rapp’s capitulation, and again followed Wittgenstein’s fortunes in 
the advance upon Paris till March, 1815, when he was severely 
wounded at Pare Champenoise, through the perverse blunder of 
some Cossacks who took him for an enemy, while he was urging 
a hopelessly surrounded French corps to surrender. He had but 
y recovered from a sabre cut on the head and a lance 
thrust through the back, when he was named by Lord er; 
as the British Commissioner to escort Napoleon to Elba; and hi 
is the figure of an English officer, with head bound and arm in a 
sling, in the elder Vernet’s notable picture of the “Adieux of 
Fontainebleau.” Campbell not only escorted Napoleon to Elba, 
but, at his ial request, was allowed to remain as British 
Resident in the island through the winter of 1814. After the 
by which Castlereagh an e English Ministry deli to 
dulguin the resurgent Emperor—Sir Neil Campbell joined his 
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regiment in Colvile’s brigade in the army in Belgium, led a 
column of attack in the storm of Cambrai, and, after the occupation 
of Paris, was appointed by the Duke of Wellington to command 
the Hanseatic Legion quartered in the department of the Somme. 
This was the end of his active military service, for, on the recur- 
rence of inflammation from the wounds of Fére Champenoise, he 
was invalided at his own request towards the close of 1815. 
After a long respite from public employment, he accepted in 1826 
the Governorship of Sierra Leone, where in less than a twelve- 
month he fell a victim to the peculiar climate of that colony, 
which then even more than now deserved and maintained its 
ominous name of “the white man’s grave.” Forty years have 
gone by since then; the good Knight of St. Wladimir is dust, and 
his good sword rust, and so forth; when now these memorials 
of him, and of the greater historical personage with whom it was 
his fortune to be for some few cua intimately associated, are 
laid before the reading public by the piety of an affectionate and 
judicious nephew. 
»« General curiosity will be more easily interested in gathering the 
touches of Napoleon given by Sir Neil Campbell than in retracing 
the lineaments of Sir Neil Campbell himself from his journals 
and letters ; and the main title of the volume is discreetly associated 
with Fontainebleau and Elba. But the hors d’auvres, so to speak, 
or miscellaneous observations made by the intelligent Scotch 
officer in the course of his varied military career, apart from those 
which cluster round the central figure of his great State prisoner 
on parole, are suggestive and acute enough to deserve ———- 
by all who care to study the history of those times. His forcible 
description of the battle of Salamanca and its results contains 
a pertinent note on one of the causes of the comparative slowness 
in pursuit, after a victory, which is frequently charged to the nature 
of the British soldier. A pursuing army which adheres to the 
system of commissariat-supply and fair payment can rarely 
move as quickly as a flying army which marauds and lays waste 
on principle ; yet Wellington’s policy of rigid honesty proved the 
strongest in the end, considered as a piece of military tactics alone. 
A comparison of the Russian and Prussian forces in 1813 is 
curious, and historically valuable. “The physical material of the 
army under Wittgenstein struck the eyes which were fresh from 
Wellington’s camp of veterans as the finest in the world ; but the 
officers were often incompetent, and the discipline loose and 
orientally barbaric. The Prussians, who had just shaken off the 
French yoke by the grandest of national efforts, after learning in 
secret to be a disciplined arm-bearing people under the strict 
conditions by which Napoleon had endeavoured to secure their 
military insignificance, are described after Bautzen as “ perfect in 
everything.” Wittgenstein appeared to his English attaché to 
fight the battle of Lutzen on no particular plan, to be generally 
conscious of his own unfitness to command in chief, and to 
be bothered with the constant interference or criticism of his 
imperial master and the King of Prussia. Bautzen again disclosed 
the want of a single head, and that a competent one; and the 
difference between the broad view of the campaign grasped by the 
supreme mind of Napoleon, and the indecisive muddling of the 
allied councils, was illustrated in the fact that before Lutzen they 
never dreamed of fortifying Dresden, and after Lutzen left Dresden 
at once for him to seize and fortify. The evidence of an officer of 
Wellington’s can hardly be taken as conclusively impartial in 
estimating the comparative personal powers of Napoleon and 
Wellington, which appear to have been largely discussed in the 
allied headquarters after the news of Vittoria. Colonel Campbell 
was honestly convinced that the actual work done by the English 
general in — with little aid beyond that of his quartermaster- 
general Sir George Murray, indicated even more surprising bodily 
and mental activity than was measured by the labours of Napoleon, 
aided by Berthier, Murat, Caulaincourt, Duroc, and his other 
— staff of general officers. It is interesting to read —. 
eon’s own appreciation of the qualities of his great rival, in his 
first conversation with Colonel Campbell at Fontainebleau :— 
“C’est un homme de vigueur dans la guerre. Pour bien faire 
la guerre, il faut en avoir comme cela.” A similar complimentary 
tribute to the bull-dog tenacity of Bliicher is worth noting:— 
“Ce vieux diable m’a attaqué toujours avec la méme vigueur. S’il 
était battu, l’instant aprés il se montrait encore prét pour le com- 
bat.” There are strong and picturesque touches in Colonel Camp- 
bell’s description of this first close interview with the fallen lion 
whom he had once before seen at a distance through a telescope 
on the morning of Bautzen :— 

It was a strange feeling that came over me, when the aide-de-camp, after 
announcing my name, retired shutting the door, and I found myself suddenly 
closeted with that extraordinary man, whose name had been for so many 
years the touchstone of my i and national feelings, and whose ap- 
pearance had been presented to my imagination in every form that exag- 
geration and caricature could render impressive. I saw before me a short, 
active-looking man, who was rapidly pacing the length of his apartment, 
like some wild animal in his cell. Hie was dressed in an old green uniform 
with gold epaulets, blue pantaloons, and red-top boots, unshaven, uncombed, 
with the fallen particles of snutf scattered profusely upon his upper lip and 
breast. Upon his becoming aware of my presence, he turned quickly to- 
wards me and saluted me with a courteous smile, evidently endeavouring 
to conceal his anxiety and agitation by an assumed placidity of manner. 
He first asked me several questions about my wounds—which were plainly 
observable from the bandages upon my head, and my arm being carried in 
a sling—the circumstances under which they were received, the period and 
occasions of my service in the army, the particulars of my Russian orders 
and British military decorations, upon what claims and to what rank they 
had been accorded, what part of Great Britain I was from. On my replying 
from Scotland, he inquired whether I, like himself, was an admirer of 
Owian’s poems, adding here, “ Je les aime beaucoup, car il y a quelque chose 


trés-guerritre.” “Qui, Sire.” I answered, “on a dit en Angleterre que 
Votre Majesté les aimait beaucoup.” . . . . His conversation turned almost 
entirely 4 military subjects, and events connected with the British army, 
on which he seemed to reflect with the deepest interest ; but he did not once 
touch upon the operations of the other allied armies. He paid many com- 
pliments to the British nation for their union and national feelings, in 
which he considered they much excelled the French. “ Votre nation,” 
he said, “est la plus grande de toutes, Elle est plus estimée par moi que 
toutes les autres. J’ai été votre plus grand ennemi, franchement tel, mais 
jenele suis plus. J'ai voulu aussi élever la nation francaise, mais mes 
plans n’ont pas réussi. C’est le destin.” Here he stopped short, seeming 
greatly affected, and the tears were in his eyes. 

For some personal or politic reason, Napoleon from the first 
treated Campbell with a more pronounced show of intimacy than 
he extended to the other Commissioners who were charged with 
the same duty of depositing him in the safe sovereign retreat of 
Elba. On the day of quitting Fontainebleau, he opened out ina 
similar style to General KGller, the Austrian Commissioner. “J'ai 
eu tort peut-étre dans mes plans. J’ai fait du mal dans la guerre. 
Mais c’est tout comme un réve”—a tone of penitence that after the 
“Hundred Days” of the next year sounds rather like the sick 
devil’s proverbial desire to be a monk, which evaporated as soon 
as he was well. 

Through the south of France Napoleon’s journey towards Elba 
was a changing scene of such execration as might naturally follow 
the author of the conscriptions which had decimated the popula- 
tion for glory, who had ceased to command victory. He rode one 
stage ahead of his cortége disguised as a courier, at other times 
changed cap, coat, and name with one or other of the Commis- 
sioners, and showed a dread of poisoning and assassination which 
hardly left him even on his arrival at Elba. The whole picture 
given of him in these notes, by one who attended him most closely 
through the journey, is that of a man thoroughly disorganized for 
the moment by the fact of finding himself a beaten individual, and 
no longer a power. Yet it isclear that almost from the day of his 
landing at Porto Ferrajo the idea of a possible return to the French 
throne was forming in his mind. While telling his friend ‘“‘Com- 
bell” “Je suis un homme mort,” “je ne pense a rien dehors de 
ma petite ile,” and so forth, he lost no occasion of testing the 
temper of the French navy towards himself, and began to form 
the nucleus of an armed force by clandestine recruiting in Corsica, 
Tuscany, and the other Italian duchies. The British Commissioner 
soon became uneasy, but failed to convince his superiors of the 
possibility of an attempt from Elba, probably in concert with 
Murat. <A high diplomatist, fresh from the Congress at Vienna, 
gave Colonel Campbell, at Florence, in February, 1815, a sarcastic 
message for the ex-Emperor :— 

You may tell him that everything is amicably settled at Vienna: that 


he has no chance: that the sovereigns will not quarrel. Nobody thinks of 


himat all. He is quite forgotten, as much as if he had never existed ! 


A few days later, and Cesar and his fortunes were committed. 
to the little flotilla of seven sail bound to Antibes, to recall him- 
self to the memory of Europe, and throw for the great stake once 
more. It is clear that Sir Neil Campbell would have been unable 
to prevent the escape, had he been on the spot at the moment. 

“Madame Mére” was one of Napoleon’s visitors at Elba, and 
so came across the writer of this journal :— 

She told me that Napoleon was first intended for the navy, and studied for 

it at Brienne with a certain proportion of the other pupils. She went to see 
him there, and found that they all slept in hammocks; upon which she 
prevented his pursuing that line, and said all she could to dissuade him 
trom it. “ Mon enfant, dans la marine vous avez a combattre le feu et l'eau!” 
He was then fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
It seems that Napoleon’s masters at Brienne reported that he 
would make an excellent sea officer. Was it maternal dissuasion, 
or ambition, or chance, or destiny, which weighed down the scale 
in favour of a career on terra firma, and gave to the fortunes of the 
French Republic, and to the history of Europe, a turn which could 
hardly have been impressed upon them by Admiral Buonaparte, 
whatever naval victories he might have achieved ? 


IN SILK ATTIRE.* 


wa ER may have been the faults of Mr. Black’s former 
novel, Love or Marriage? they were not those of a dull, 
mediocre, or commonplace writer. The manufacturer of average 
insipid fiction who reminds you that he is the author of Sarah's 
Cousin or White Water Lilies might just as well introduce him- 
self as “a near relative of Mr. Smith.” But the author of Love 
or Marriage? if you have seen the book at all, has made for 
himself a definite place in your recollection. He may have at- 
tracted his readers, or he may have repelled them, or he may 
have done both at once; but at any rate he has given thema 
distinct impression of his work. In a new book from the same 
hand they will expect to find great descriptive power united with 
minute accuracy of observation. They will expect to find the 
scenery in the midst of which the action of the story is going on 
entirely realized by the writer, and represented so as to be 
recognised in detail by the reader. The chief persons of the story 
will stand out in the same clear light, and they will be real living 
figures. But when the writer has so elaborated his creations 
that they have a hold on the reader's — there will be 
no certainty that he will have the slightest sympathy with 
them himself. He is just as likely as not to exhibit his 


* In Silk Attire. A Novel. By William Black, Author of “Love or 
Marriage?” 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 1869. 
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skill in putting them to the torture. He could create Fanny 
Glencairn, and then draw the interior of Helstone’s esta- 
blishment, with Fanny there, and Fanny’s mother too, And 
he could do this, not by two distinct and contrasting pic- 
tures of the poor child in her sweetness and purity, and in her 
after hardness and glare, but by measured and unbroken gra- 
dations of the downward progress, as unpityingly as a machine 
might crush out slowly a beautiful life. When therefore he invites 
his readers to set out again under his guidance, and to follow the 
story of another life, the more beautifully a new character grows 
under his hand the more will the reader have his misgivings as to 
what is to follow when the story draws towards its crisis. Mr. 
Black has, however, made a great advance asa writer of fiction since 
he last appeared before the public. He has learnt to share the 
sympathy which he can call out in his readers, and there is no 
trace throughout In Silk Attire of the cold and almost cynical 
exhibition of the broken idol which made the story of Love or 
Marriage? painful in direct proportion to the power and skill which 
it evinced. Annie Brunel is a conception of much higher cha- 
racter than Fanny Glencairn. She presents the sweetness and 
tenderness of girlhood in union, not with the weakness, but the 
strength of womanly character; and the relation between the two 
stories is slightly and perhaps unintentionally indicated by the 
introduction of Helstone as a subsidiary character, moving in the 
same professional circle with Miss Brunel, but on a level below 
her own, and outside the pale of her personal intimacies. 

In Silk Attire is a story of theatrical life. We may leave the 
theatrical world, and the theatre-going public, to settle their own 
quarrel with Mr. Black, if they think they have any, in their own 
way. Weoffer no opinion on the orthodoxy of the doctrine to which 
the author calls us to listen from the lips of so sweet a preacher; but 
the conclusion to which the whole working of the story leads is 
unmistakeably that the theatrical profession, for women at least, 
is incompatible with the higher life, and that the mimetic spirit 
will be cast out and die as soon as a nobler impulse has taken 
possession of the soul. We do not mean to assert that Mr. Black has 
written the story of Annie Brunel with any such intended moral, 
but Saul is among the prophets nevertheless when a novel-writer, 
whose very calling stamps him as “ worldly,” first captivates us 
to a gentle, loving, high-spirited woman, and then leaves us to 
accept on her assurance a view of life which comes, in other words, 
to this and nothing else :—“ Some things, indeed, are in their tone 
and effects, in the system by which they are supported, and in 
the consequences they produce, so plainly and undisguisedly dan- 
gerous that there can be no hesitation in naming them. or in- 
stance, the whole system of theatres issuch that . . . no special 
pleading about their great moral lessons and the like will avail to 
save them from a simple and direct condemnation.” The words 
will be familiar to many of our older readers as those of Arch- 
deacon Manning. We are not concerned with their justice ; but 
the parallel between the conclusions of the preacher and the 
inference suggested by the novelist is remarkable. 

Annie Lrunel, the most popular actress in London at a 
period which the course of. the story identifies with the 
current lustrum, has inherited from her parents the highest 
type of retined culture, and the most complete development of 
histrionic talent. She is known to the reader from the first as 
the only child of a marriage between Henry Ormond, Marquis 
of Knottingley, and Annie Napier, the idol of theatre-going 
London in her day. The marriage had taken place in the 
country, and she had been brought up in America after 
her father’s death, in ignorance of her rank or name. Mr. 
Black has furnished, in the introductory chapters which pre- 
face his main narrative, the key to the double nature or antago- 
nistic forces in the conflict of which the central interest of the 
story lies. Two brief extracts may sufficiently indicate this :— 
“ Annie, I cannot bear your going upon the stage any longer. 
How can I bear to hear the women talk of you; how can I bear 
to see the men stare at you; and such men and such women, 
Annie!” And, fourteen years later, the actress-spirit speaks in 
the mother:—“ When my daughter ceases to believe that an 
actress may be a lady, it will be time for her to apply to you 
for the rank she has lost.” Six years later still, y Annie 
Ormond, the heiress to all her father’s estates, as “the young 
American actress, Miss Annie Brunel,” “had won the heart 
of London.” Through the teaching of her mother, heart- 
broken and embittered against English society by the conduct of 
Lord Knottingley and his family, she had learnt to entertain a 
deep distrust for every one outside the circle of her professional 
life, and to believe that her only chance of happiness was to 
m if she did marry, in her own profession. Only, in case she 
should be reduced to utter straits, was she to b this rule of 
social isolation, and to apply to a solicitor in London for advice. 
In her outward life she had grown up simple, wayward, and 
almost childlike in her love of amusement; all her real and 
deeper feeling, and all her consciousness of a higher and nobler 
life, was bound up in the stage :— 

“T live,” she said, “only in the theatre. I find my life wasted whenever 
I go out of it, and spend my time in amusing myself like a child. I have 
nothing to interest me but the theatre; nothing to live for out of it ; and it 
is only when I get into the spirit of my part that I feel m self all throbbing 
over with a delicious life. You don’t understand that? Why, my very 
fingers tingle with enjoyment ; I get quite a new warmth within me; and 
many a time I can’t help laughing or crying quite naturally when the scene 
suggests it.” 

A summer is on the Continent, and the return of the 
theatrical season finds Annie looking on the theatre with changed 
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eyes, and speaking of it in a changed tone. The manager “ob- 
served an unusual constraint, at times, in the manner of his chief 
favourite ; something which he had never noticed before, and could 
not at all understand.” Mrs. Christmas, the kindly old lady, 
half nurse, half superannuated actress, to whose care Annie had 
been left by her dying mother, was as much perplexed, and more 
anxious :— 

“Why should you vex yourself, mother? I have no dread of stage t. 
I shall A as lam is not what I mean, What I 
the moment I go upon the stage, and see the men and women all around me, 
I shall feel that I am just like one of them, only a little lower in having to 
amuse them. I shall feel as if I ought to be ashamed of myself in imitating 
the real emotions of life.” 

“ You never had any of these fantastic notions before, Didn’t you use to 
on your indifference to the people ?” 

“ to.” 


“What has changed you ? ” 

“ My growing older,” she replied, with a sad smile. “TI begin to feel as if 
those things that make up acting had become part of my own life now, 
and that I had no business to burlesque them any more on the stage. I 
of tricks. 

Her anticipations were entirely justified. 

“Then you know,” she said calmly, “ that I have made a total failure, 
and that to-morrow every one, including the papers, will say so,” 

Lord Weyminster, whom people supposed to have a share in the proprie- 
tary of the theatre, went behind the scenes, and met the manager. 

“This won't do, my boy,” he said, 

“ Do you think not ?” said the manager anxiously. “They received her 
very warmly.” 

“They received Miss Brunel warmly, but not her Rosalind.” 

The result is that Annie gives up her profession, and goes into 
the world outside to seek her fortune. The death of Mrs. Christ- 
mas leaves her alone in the world, and after a brief experience of 
life as a governess, she finds herself brought into straits which make 
it necessary for her to carry her mother’s sealed letter to Lord Knot- 
tingley’s solicitor; and she then learns that it contains the simple 
words, “ My daughter claims her rights.” Lady Annie Ormond is 

laced in possession of her estates, and naturally at first does not 
foow what to do with her accumulated fortune. The author, too, 
is by this time so thoroughly in —— with his heroine that 
he seems to share her feeling of bewilderment, and does not quite 
know what to do either. As is often the case with a novel of 
more than ordinarily sustained interest, the last twenty or thirty 
pages hardly come up to the mark of the rest; and it may be 
worth the consideration of a writer who knows that he has done 
good work up to what is substantially the completion of his 
design, whether he is bound to go on with the merely mechanical 
finish at all. To break off in fhe middle of a sentence, like an 
edition of an ancient a and put cetera desunt in- 
stead of finis at the bottom of the page, would be perfectly 
within an author’s right, and not without precedent in other, 
though lower, branches of skilled labour. “A little in the 
rough in places, still; don’t you dress and finish it off?” 
was an inquiry made after examining some marvellous product 
of a modern power-loom. “Qh no,” the workman remap | 
answered, “we leave all that to the girls.’ Our readers wi 
have already assumed that the elevation in Annie’s character 
has been brought out by the power of love; and Mr. Black has 
shown even more skill in tracing the stages in his heroine’s u 
ward progress than he did in the corresponding exhibition of the 
downward course in poor Fanny Glencairn. e do not propose 
to tell the story of Will — or to analyse the well-arranged 
complications in which Dove, the little tender, clinging, adopted 
sister of Will, and on the other side the coarse middle-aged 
Thames Street tea-dealer, who had come into a million sterling 
and bought a German title and castle, are intertwined. Both are 
very good pictures; and when Count Schénstein is in love, we feel 
that we have the whole man presented to us—his ordinary nature 
and the condition of its temporary disturbance—in the one stroke 
of description that “he forgot to tell lies about the price of his 
wines.” Miss Nelly Featherstone, too, the gent, pleasant sou- 
brette, deserves more than a ing notice. She, with her timid 
and devoted admirer Frank Glyn, represents throughout the whole 
action of the story the level on which theatrical life and the life of 
the outside world may be es to meet and combine; the 
level on which Annie Brunel had never been capable of resting, 
and above which we follow her in her gradual rise. Nelly on the 
stage can act at Frank in the pit, and do things on purpose to 
plague him; and Frank is happy — to see her on the stage, 
although he grumbles about rouge and bismuth, and gets natu- 
rally out of temper on the subject of tights. 

While, however, Mr. Black has bestowed ample attention 
on his central figure and her accessories, there are not wanti 
throughout these volumes marks of a carelessness of de 
which ought to have been avoided. One of these calls for 
notice in the opening pages of the story. It is abundantl. 
clear that in the author’s mind the introductory scenes are lai 
in the drinking, duelling, scandalous days of the Regency; but 
the later evidence of dates places it beyond question that the 
period of Lord Knottingley’s marriage was within twenty-five 
years of the present time, when “the Prince” could only mean 
the late Prince Consort. We should like also to remind Mr. 
Black that it is not altogether nice for a charming girl like Annie 
Brunel to be loafing about “the long and sombre thoroughfares” 
in Pimlico, “running southward to the river, the b smooth 
river,” with a young engineer, at one o'clock in the morring. We 
are very much obliged to him for not asking us again to accept an 
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escapade to the South coast, in which a young lady lives in lodg- 
ings with an unmarried man without any harm done or thought 
of; but another time he must let us off midnight rambles too, 
either in the back streets of Pimlico or “along the lonely pave- 
ments of Kensington.” Count Schénstein was no doubt a very 
coarse animal and a great snob; but it must be allowed that a 
young lady under such circumstances does lay herself open to 

aving disagreeable things said about her. The provoliing verbal 
tricks which were frequent in Love or Marriage? are almost entirely 
absent in the present story, but there is a single instance in the 
repeated use of the epithet “supreme” in the senses, or non- 
senses, in which it has become of late a cant word with a certain 
school of writers, and which lead us to suppose that “supreme ” 
must be our old acquaintance “ awful” grown up to man’s estate. 
These, however, are only minor blots on a work which deserves a 
hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation of character. 


SMEATON’S LIFE OF THOMSON.* 


We: have read this book steadily through with an ever 
increasing sense of wonder. The portrait of Mr. Thomson, 
which forms the frontispiece, though not remarkable as a work of 
art, represents a good old shrewd Scotch gentleman. ‘The preface 
expresses Mr. Smeaton’s opinion that the life was one which 
should not be left unwritten, though qualified by a modest doubt 
as to his own capacity for the work. However, by adopting the 
scheme of allowing Mr. Thomson to become as much as possible 
his own biographer, he hopes that a kind portrait has been drawn 
of an “eminent literary man.” Mr. Thomson, we are told, 
“appears in this memoir as he thought and spoke and acted 
amongst his fellows.” From all this we anticipated, it may have 
been rashly, a forcible account of one of those strongly marked 
types of character which are frequent in the Northern half of 
this island. Scotchmen may be dull occasionally, but they have 
a vigour and independence which is perhaps more attractive 
in description than in personal intercourse. It is not always 
pleasant to meet a man who thinks that your salvation is ex- 
tremely doubtful if you eyer take a good walk on Sunday; but 
as the subject of a biography he is likely at least to avoid the one 

eat fault of insipidity. With such expectations we began the 

ook, and from conscientious motives we plodded steadily onwards 
till we reached the opposite cover. We received from it the im- 
pression that Mr. Thomson was probably a very excellent gentle- 
man, very conscientious if also not a little bigoted, and much 
respected by all his acquaintance. But that which surprised us 
was that it should be possible to write so many pages about 
a man of more than average ability, and holding a prominent 
mage in the country, without telling us anything more about 

im. The narrative is perhaps one of the most colourless in 
existence. Poor Mr. Thomson is at the end of it precisely 
what he was at the beginning; that is to say, for we had 
not the honour of his acquaintance, nothing more than a name, 
something as indistinguishable from other respectable Scotch 

entlemen as one mathematical symbol from another, or as the 
first from the second citizen in one of Shakspeare’s plays. Of 
his domestic life we learn nothing, and there is an almost 
studied absence of those little touches which bring out a man’s 
character in skilful hands. It is really strange that any human 
being should have composed a thing which to all external seeming 
is a book, and which seems to have been put together with con- 
siderable care, and even with a superficial appearance of good 
composition, and yet have never succeeded in bringing his hero 
distinctly before us. If Mr. Carlyle had ever had a view of the 
back of Mr. Thomson’s head, he would have described him more 
vividly than Mr. Smeaton has succeeded in doing in his five hun- 
dred and odd pages. We can only suppose that some Scotchmen 
catch a certain contagion from long-winded sermons, or that their 
literary appetites become so depraved by listening to the mono- 
tonous flow of pulpit om that they really don’t know what 
is dull and what is not. Possibly, too, it may be that Mr. Thomson 
was really as uninteresting a character as his biographer describes ; 
but we would again hope that this is highly improbable, even in 
Scotland. 

The task of giving some account of a book which is chiefly 
remarkable for its undeviating dulness is not a very inviting one. 
If Mr. Thomsen was dull, and his biographer duller, it would 
seem to follow that an abstract of his biography must be dullest 
of all. We will endeavour, however, to pick out some of the 
most conspicuous facts about him, and to explain so far as may be 
the causes of the peculiarly soporific nature of the book. ‘The 
circumstance upon which his biographer lays most stress is that 
Mr. Thomson was a “Calvinist of the most pronounced class.” 
His biographer has some difficulty in fixing the precise time of his 
conversion ; but it seems that in his youth his views had been 
tainted with a certain “legalism ” j and that he went “so far as 
to allege that according to a man’s stability in a state of proba- 
tion one might either stand or forfeit the acceptance which 
he once possessed—a notion which he completely outlived and 
repudiated.” We are glad, however, to say that, whatever 
Mr. Thomson’s views may have been, he does not seem to have 
indulged in that ostentation of religious phraseology which is so 
objectionable in many biographies of this kind. ‘’he most cha- 
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racteristic indication of his opinions, so far as the outside world is 
concerned, is to be found in various judgments passed upon men 
and things, and duly recorded in this volume. ‘Mr. Thomson of 
course looked upon the Pope as Antichrist, and regarded Roman 
Catholic Emancipation and the Maynooth Grant with utter de- 
testation. Tis view of Irish politics is expressed by a sentence 
printed in capital letiers to show its importance. “The greatest 
evil, I think, which Ireland ever saw,” he says, “was THE REPEAL 
OF THR PENAL LAWs.” These laws, he thinks, had scotched and 
well-nigh killed the snake, and were removed just in time to save 
its life. Rather inconsistently, he admits that he would not have 
voted for enacting them, though he would never have repealed 
them. Even pronounced Calvinists have certain human weaknesses, 
Dr. Newman’s Apologia is the most intolerable book he ever 
tried to read, though he condescends to the admission that its 
author is a man “of fair abilities.” Meanwhile, he cannot suffi- 
ciently express his intense aversion to writers of a different school. 
“ One of his most marked peculiarities,” we are told, “ was the in- 
ductive precision and correctness with which he apprehended the 
scope of any literary production,” and we are treated to a good 
many examples of hiscriticism. Of one of Sir C. Lyell’s books he 
remarks, “I dislike and disapprove this book exceedingly.” He 
burns Channing’s works, by way of marking his disgust. Darwin 
teaches “ pure atheism.” His style is clear, but he has not 
another good quality. His book proves nothing, and is one un- 
interrupted repetition of a baseless theory without a fact to stand 
on. Buckle is “incredibly ignorant and perverse.” His book is the 
“ most pretentious farrago of rubbish 1 ever read,” “ the whole 
book the most grovelling materialism and the bitterest enmity 
against revealed truth and moral excellence.” I'vench literature, 
especially the modern, is summarily declared to be an “ utter 
abomination—not so much bad as absolute tnanity.” That a 
fine old Scotch Conservative should write down notes of this 
kind in his private journal is by no means surprising, and is cer- 
tainly compatible with his possession of the most excellent and ami- 
able qualities. But it is rather odd that his biographer should fancy 
that he is doing his hero honour by publishing them. The writers 
assailed may deserve all that is said of their evil tendencies; but 
they have rather too high a reputation to be summarily knocked 
on the head by this pronounced old Calvinist. Mr. Smeaton 
should ask himself this question, What is the logical inference 
from the fact that Mr. Thomson thought that Dr. Newman, Mr. 
Darwin, Sir C. Lyell, Buckle, Chanving, and others were contemp- 
tible fools, and that all modern French literature was simply 
inane? Ought we to infer, for example, that the reputation of 
these writers must necessarily give way before Mr. Thomson’s in- 
fallible judgment? or is another conclusion equally possible? To 
condemn a writer in this summary fashion, is to say in substance, 
either you or I know nothing about the matter; and the alterna- 
tive is sometimes a tolerably simple one. 

Mr. Thomson appears to have been a man of more intellect than 
these remarks would lead us to suspect, though his biographer 
scarcely brings out the fact. He was a rich country gentleman, 
and yet had a strong objection to the game laws. Ile was a pro- 
nounced Calvinist, and thought that a very large proportion of 
modern literature was utterly contemptible and corrupting ; but, 
so far as we can make out, he was neither narrow-minded in other 
matters, not apt to be intemperate in the tone of his remarks, “ It 
is impossible,” says Mr. Smeaton, “ to convey any idea of the sort 
of the wide, varied, all-embracing interest in whatever is know- 
able with which his mind was possessed.”’ The expression seems 
to be a little strained ; but he certainly took an intelligent interest 
in many matters. He travelled through Italy soon after the last 
war, and made more careful observations than are customary with 
the present race of — travellers. He brought back 
sufficient knowledge of Roman antiquities to write some respect- 
able papers on the subject, as well as to publish various demon- 
strations that Popery was the arch-abomination of the world, 
He studied geology, not exclusively with a view to show that 
Mr. Darwin was an atheist. He took a considerable interest in re- 
formatories and other benevolent institutions, he appears to have 
founded some very successful industrial schools, and was a vigorous 
opponent of Sunday travelling, on the ground that it was one 
“to the commandment of the Almighty” and to “ statute law.” 
He was an effective advocate of the proposal for uniting the 
colleges of Aberdeen, and was also very enthusiastic about a 
plan for restoring the Jews to their native land, thereby not 
merely fulfilling the prophecies, but not improbably realizing a 
“vast ultimate gain” in a commercial point of view. He had his 
reward in a good conscience and in a visit from the Prince Consort 
at the time of the British Association meeting in Aberdeen, which 
made so deep an impression upon his mind that, besides putting 
up an obelisk in commemoration of the event, he was alwa 
talking and thinking about it for the remainder of his life. 
was deeply interested in the Free Church movement in — 
and wrote a great many letters on the subject to his friend, Lo 
Aberdeen, to Sir Robert Peel, and to various other persons con- 
cerned, He collected a fine museum and library, and left them, 
together with landed property, estimated at 30,000/, to the 
University of Aberdeen. 

In all this there is that quaint mixture of commercial shrewd- 
ness, practical benevolence, and pronounced Calvinism which 
characterizes a certain school of Scotchmen. In spite of a ve; 


limited intellectual vision, Mr. Thomson was doubtless a usefi 
man in his generation, and deserved better things than to have his 
life written. It was a cruel kindness to drag him before the 
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ublic as a biographee, if we may coin a word to express a very 
unfortunate class, and the only comfort is that in all probability 
no one will read the book except reviewers and personal friends. 
The one chance of making it interesting would have been to bring 
out Mr. Thomson’s peculiarities more vividly than would perhaps 
have been advisable so soon after his death. But Mr. Smeaton 
fairly put this out of his power by his notable plan for obtaining 
vividness. To publish a man’s letters and diaries is a very good 
plan if the man has the power of putting himself into all his 
writings; but when they are commonplace remarks upon the 
Free Church question, or simple notes in a travelling journal, that 
Zurich is a fine town, and that it is interesting to see Herceu- 
laneum, nothing more uninteresting can well be conceived. There 
are people with plenty of character whose letters are as mono- 
tonously dull as any commercial circular acknowledging the 
receipt of esteemed favours; and Mr. Thomson seems to have 
been one of them. Whetherany writer could possibly have made 
much of such a life is a question which, under the circumstances, 
it is unnecessary to discuss. " 


SERAPHINE.* 
| agg epegponent with the consummate delicacy and art in which 


such a company of actors as that at the Gymnase is certain 
not to fail, Séraphine may be as interesting a piece as the Parisian 
playgoers are said to find it; but for people who have to content 
themselves with a sober perusal of it by a London fireside, the 
secret of its success, if not hard to discover, cannot appear flatter- 
ing to the state of contemporary judgment on dramatic things. 
A play by so good a writer as M. Victorien Sardou, be it said, 
ought to suffer — any disadvantage in being only read instead 
of actually seen. Of course it is as true of a good writer as of 
a bad one that he composes his drama for representation, and 
that the success at which he specially and justly aims is success 
in representation. If a play does not act well then it is un- 
doubtedly a failure as a play, whatever it may be as a poem, 
because the object and end of a play is that it should be 
acted. But what we mean is that a modern French dramatist 
does not suffer the same disadvantages in the closet as the 
modern English playwright does, because the former is usually, 
and in M. Sardou’s case certainly, a good writer gud writer, 
whatever he may be asa delineator of character, or a constructor 
of dramatic situations, A classic tradition has lingered about 
the French stage, which the stage in our own country, notwith- 
standing the noble genius which has illuminated it, has never been 
so fortunate as to possess; and this tradition ensures a certain 
style and manner which give a cultivated reader a purely literary 
we apart from consideration of the work’s dramatic quality. 
ence one sits down to read a French play without much diead- 
vantage in missing a sight of it. The critic starts pretty fair, and 
without pretending to say how much the art of three or four highly 
appreciative and finished actors might do to ensure a long run and 
a triumph with the audience, he may make tolerably sure of being 
able to form a sound judgment upon the fundamental stuff and 
quality of the play. In the case of Séraphine one can hardly help 
seeing that this fundamental stuff is as thin, and its general quality 
as disagreeable, as they can possibly be. 

Let us consider the plot, which Aes at any rate so much merit 
as belongs to simplicity. Séraphine is introduced to us as a lady 
who has surrendered herself to the practice of religion and its 
ordinances in all possible rigour and narrowness. She is incessant 
at all charitable associations, swallowed up by zeal for the conver- 
sion of the little Patagonians, eager in attendance at all the pre- 
scribed services of the Church, faithful at the conferences of any 
popular preacher. Her eldest daughter is married to a man of the 
world, living under her roof, and one of the most important tasks 
of the devout mother is to keep the husband and wife as much 
apart as possible. Her performance of this task occasions some 

ever by-play, which on the stage must be very funny, as a 
Parisian husband habitually kept apart from his wife, though 
living in the same house with her, may well be expected both to 
feel and inspire a good deal of pointed amusement. Séraphine 
has another daughter unmarried, whom, in her religious fervour, 
she is on the point of consigning to a convent. In time, however, 
to prevent this, an old admiral, who is Yvonne’s godfather, 
appears, and carries the maiden off by force to his own house. 
At this point it appears that the admiral is not only her god- 
father, but her real father also; for the devout and virtuous 
Séraphine was not always either virtuous or devout, and she 
had in her unconverted days dishonoured her husband, whose 
child, however, the innocent Yvonne had always been very 
naturally assumed to be. Séraphine guesses who has abducted 
her daughter, and hastens to fis house, whither her husband 
follows her. The daughter is found, and the next day there is 
a clearing up which leaves everybody in the dark whom it would 
be indiscreet to enlighten. vonne, unconscious to the last 
of her true paternity, is betrothed to a lively youth who has 
figured in a spirited manner during the play. The Baron, her 
supposed father, has been satisfied with a made-up explanation of 
her abduction. The Admiral, her real father, departs for the 
fleet, without betraying his secret; while Séraphine is left in a 
tolerably equable state at having escaped a doubly disastrous 
disclosure of her old sin. All this, it will be allowed, is not very 
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nice; and, to make sure of our not missing the point, alongside of 
the main current of Séraphine’s affairs there is a still less nice 
episode of one Chapelard, friend of the family—a greedy, selfish, 
fawning hypocrite, a better-mannered kind of Chadband. Con- 
nected with Chapelard by an undefined tie, which, however, is 
supposed here again to be that of some clandestine paternity, is a 
youth who is equally devout with the rest, and who is at length 
discovered to be spending the money subscribed by pious congre- 
gations for the little Patagonians upon an improper young lady 
who dances at the Opera. 


The reader now understands the kind of matter of which the 
play consists, and its bearing. We are in the region of the im- 
mortal Tartufe, but among the dwarfs of that unlovely species. 
Of fine and free delineation of chazacter there is none. Chapelard 
is commonplace to the last degree. M. Plantrose is a well-drawn 
man of the world at war ei Uisiatoertedent: but then a man 
of the world at war with his mother-in-law is not much of a 
creation after all. The author, if he were less well known for 
taste than he assuredly is, would deserve some credit for the ease 
and good breeding of M. Plantrose, but then it is only in the 
modern drama of home construction that we English think it 
worth noting when a gentleman on the stage is drawn after the 
picture of a gentleman off the s Still there is no creation 
nor power, nor freshness of conception in M. Plantrose, nor indeed 
about any of the rest. The unlucky Baron, Séraphine’s husband, 
may be said to exhibit fairly the humour of his situation as 
betrayed husband kept in the dark, as swearing old colonel in a 
devout household, and as gouty subject despatched relentlessly 
on all pious errands in all weathers. But is not this rather too 
dangerously near the confines of farce to be worthy of a writer 
like M. Sardou? Even Séraphine herself is neither in outline nor 
in colour very effective. In her devout mood she is commonplace, 
because the caricature of religious devotion has been so often 
repeated by small masters and great as to have become essentially 
commonplace. We get a glimpse of force for a moment while 
she defies the Admiral, in spite of her knowledge that the fatal 
past places her in his power. And on one or two other ocvasions 
the entanglement of circumstances makes her interesting for the 
moment. But then the interest is rather from the circumstances 
ag from the outshining of any strong or remarkable quality in 

er. 

What, then, are the parts on which the dramatist has reli 
and as it would appear has not in vain relied, for the success 
his piece? So far as we can see, upon two or three situations, 
scenes, or interviews, which turn either upon a nauseous sort of 
sentimentalism, or else upon associations, suggestions, impulses, 
of a kind which is nauseous and something more. One situation, 
which we are quite sure, without having been to the Gymnase, can- 
not fail to stir a sentimentally inclined audience to the depths of its 
French heart, is the interview between the ingenuous Yvonne and 
the Admiral, whom she takes to be no more than her godfather. 
The cleverness of this scene, and the exceeding neatness of the 
dialogue, cannot be praised too highly. The old man, whom she 
loves dearly, would tain have her confess that she loves him better 
than she loves her (supposed) father. She holds out from a sense 
of the wickedness of Tiking anybody in the world more than a 
father; and the play between them, the ing earnestness of 
the old man and the half uneasy tenderness of the hardly pressed 
maiden, is excellent. But to a spectator or reader the entire 
suggestion of the scene is disagreeable. The true relationship, 
which of course we know all the time, is not one that we care to 
be reminded of or to think about. Sentimentalism is all very well, 
but this is sentimentalism under most unpleasant difficulties. The 
climax of the piece is still more unpleasant. The Admiral hap 
to have kept possession of a bundle of Séraphine’s warmest and least 
reserved letters in the days of her amour. By an accident the 
letters fall into the hands of Yvonne. The Admiral, having just 
discovered this terrible mishap, seeks Séraphine on the instant, 
and tells her that these old letters have taken. “Mon 
mari?” exclaims Séraphine :— 

MontiGNac.—Eh! si ce n’était quelui! . . . mais le est 
atroce; ce n’est pas I’épouse qui est menacée dans son 
cestlamere! . . . 

mere! 

MontTiGNac.—Vos lettres sont dans les mains d’Yvonne. 

fille! 

Mont1GNac.—Comprenez-vous—vos lettres! . . . sous les yeux de 
cette enfant! . . . ces lettres brilantes . . . ardentes! que vous ne 
reliriez pas vous-méme sans rougir ! 

That the mother is distracted with horror at the thought of the 
gross exposure which may have ~~ ogo is natural, and this 
horror is a sort of tragic climax to the piece. ‘That there is a 
certain dramatic force in the situation one cannot deny; the 
audience will be thrilled ; but how repulsive in all its tion 
and association! Maternal love and its oie ae have 
often before now been made the key-note of mighty scenes, and 
a mother’s fear lest an innocent daughter might chance upon some 
story of past guilt is not essentially improper for a gg rer | 
telling situation, But we would venture to make two decid 

objections to its use and fitness here. First, we are not at all 
prepared to feel any sympathy with Séraphine by her odious and 
defiant action in the previous parts of the play; nothing leads up 
to any association of pity or good-will with her in any case, 
Secondly, the form in which the disclosure of the past guilt 
would have been made, and the expectation of which is the 
stimulus to the spectator’s interest, is detestable. Look at it as 
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we will, the whole suggestion of the pure daughter handling the 
mother’s not pure letters is ignoble and distasteful, and the same 
kind of ignoble and distasteful suggestion runs through the entire 
piece. 


THE SIMANCAS RECORDS.* 
(Second Notice.) 


WW. are sorry that the long-promised continuation of our 
notice of M. Bergenroth’s last publication of Records has 
been delayed until now. His lamented death, which has occurred 
in the interval, leaves a vacancy cn the staff of the Master of the 
Rolls which it will, we fear, be impossible adequately to fill. 
Though we have had occasion to express grave differences of 
opinion from M. Bergenroth on important points, yet we may be 
lowed to state our firm conviction that no other place held by 
an editor of this series of documents will be so difficult to fill. 
We think it worth while to add that the following remarks were 
in type before we had heard the sad intelligence. 
he supplementary volume of despatches from Simancas differs 
from the two volumes previously issued, and indeed from all 
the other publications in the series of Calendars of State Papers, 
both in style and arrangement. The editor has exercised a 
wise discretion in printing at full length the important docu- 
ments which have been so long suppressed; and as they refer 
to two entirely different subjects, the volume has, we think, 
been judiciously divided into two parts, without reference being 
made to chronological arrangement, except that the documents in 
each portion follow each other in proper order. We have already 
discussed the first set of papers, referring to the conduct of Catha- 
rine of Aragon during her residence in England as Princess of 
Wales. And we trust that nothing we have said will preju- 
dice the reader against M. Bergenroth’s conclusions as expressed 
in that part of his preface which refers to the mad Queen of 
Castile. Mr. Turnbull was dismissed from his employment under 
the Master of the Rolls for telling the truth as it appeared in the 
State Papers of the reign of Mary. M. Bergenroth was never in 
any danger of losing his appointment for having formed an un- 
favourable judgment of her mother, though, as we have shown, 
his judgment rests upon no shadow of evidence. No one can com- 
of him for suppressing or altering the evidence, such as it is. 
he only fault we find is that the conclusion he has arrived at is 
in no way connected with the evidence. We are glad that the 
documents have been printed at full length, and an English 
translation of them placed at the foot of the page, for in truth 
the original Spanish is especially difficult to make out, and requires 
more knowledge of language in general than is “Sgemgpe by most 
Englishmen, however fluently they may be able to converse in 
that language in its present form. Where a document was presented 
in French or Latin the editor has not encumbered his page with a 
translation, as the sixteenth-century type of the former language 
presents little difficulty, and that of the latter none whatever, to 
ordinary students of history. 

In noticing the portion of this volume which is headed “ Queen 
Juana,” the first question that will arise in some minds will be— 
What has the personal history of the mad Queen of Castile to do 
with English affairs? And perhaps, strictly speaking, these 
papers have no business to appear in a series of Calendars the 
professed object of which is to illustrate English history. It can- 
not be pretended that the fact of Henry VII. becoming a suitor 
for her hand, after the death of Elizabeth of York, entitles her to 
appear there, and unquestionably England makes no figure at all 
in the Spanish rebellion against the Emperor which occupies the 
greater part of the volume. Again, if it were ever so well esta- 
blished that the mad Queen of Castile was as sane as her sister 
Catharine, Queen of England, it would not follow that her royal 
suitor was aware of her soundness of mind; nor, even supposing 
that Henry was relieved from the odium he has incurred for his 
willingness to marry a mad woman for political aggrandizement, 
would that much soften the dark shades which gather round his 
ae as it has been drawn from the previous revelations from 

imancas, 

From what has been said, it will have been anticipated that 
M. Bergenroth expects us to reverse our judgment of the character 
of Queen Juana, in pretty much the same way in which he thinks 
he has succeeded in showing us that we ought to change our views 
as regards the piety of Catharine of Aragon. We trust that nothing 
we have said on the latter point will induce any one to prejudge 
the case of Juana of Castile. The editor made such an pons] 
failure in his attack upon the English Queen that we think it 
— necessary to bespeak for him a fair hearing in his defence of 
the sanity of the Queen of Spain. In truth, his preface is nothing 
less than an elaborate attempt to establish the truth of his con- 
clusion, that her nearly fifty years’ confinement was the result of 
a conspiracy originated by her father, and afterwards continued by 
her son, the Emperor, for the purpose of securing the government 
of her kingdom to themselves during her lifetime, and enlarging 
the boundaries of that dominion which had been consolidated first 


* Supplement to Volume I. and Volume II. of Letters, Despatches, and 
Stute Papers, relating to the Negotiations between England und Spain, pre- 
served in the Archives at Simancas and elsewhere. JI. Queen Katharine. 
II. Intended Marriage of King Henry VII. with Queen Juana. Edited by 
G. A. Bergenroth. Published by the authority of the Lords’ Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s ‘Treasury, uncer the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. London: Longmans & Co, 1868, 


by the marriage of Ferdinand, King of Aragon, with Isabella, 
Queen of Castile; and then by the death of Don Juan, their only 
son, which left his sister, Juana, sole heiress to the kingdoms of 
her father and mother, to which, after her marriage with the 
Archduke Philip of Austria, were united in prospect the dominions 
of Austria and the States of Burgundy. 

The detail of the imprisonment and the sufferings of the poor 
Queen reads more like a piece of romance than a narrative of real 
history, and yet we are bound to admit that M. Bergenroth has 
nowhere overstated the facts as they appear in his published 
documents. Ilis representations are quite as exact in the one 
case as in the other, and our only quarrel with him is that the 
conclusion does not appear to us to come out of the premisses 
with the amount of certainty which he attributes to it. He says, 
“That Queen Juana in the year oa was incapacitated by in- 
sanity for matrimonial life, will hardly any longer be pretended.” 
Now we admit that the hypothesis of Juana’s sanity is perhaps 
tenable. That is to say, after reading first M. Bergenroth’s preface, 
and then the documents of which it is the epitome, it appears to 
us just possible that Juana was of sound mind at the commence- 
ment of the dreary period of confinement and surveillance to which 
she was subjected, and which, at its termination, left her hope- 
lessly insane. But it is after all only an hypothesis, which has 
to be confronted with some facts very difficult to make it fit in 
with. We may perhaps concede that Ferdinand was capable of 
the villany of treating his own daughter in the fashion described 
in these papers. It is more difficult to believe in the possibility 
of a son, hard and unsympathizing as that son certainly was, 
practising such unfeeling oppression on his mother; but the chief 
obstacle to be overcome is the complete success with which the 
deceit, if deceit it was, imposed upon the people of Spain, as well 
as on the other nations of Europe. 

M. Bergenroth traces the real or pretended insanity of Juana for 
above twenty years from the date of the drawing up of Isabella’s 
will in November, 1504. And he writes not merely like a person 
‘iow diayvddrrwr, but we may observe that he actually grows 
stronger in his convictions in the course of composing his intro- 
duction. At p. x. we are told that “the correspondence throws 
grave doubts on the insanity of Queen Juana.” At p. xxvii., “ the 
story of Queen Juana’s madness must, we are afraid, be aban- 
doned, and replaced by another drawn in strong, hard lines, and 
coloured with the darkest tints.” Further on we are told—and 
here we entirely follow M. Bergenroth—that, “if we consider her 
absolute loneliness, and all the other circumstances, we must come 
to the conclusion that Charles and his abettors were utterl 
regardless of the consequences of their conduct,” and that “it 
would not be at all surprising if a perfectly sane person put in 
the position of Juana had gone mad.” And we quite agree, 
therefore, that the unquestionable fact of her having been mad 
during the latter years of her life is not to be pressed too far in 
the way of evidence that she was mad before or at the time of her 
husband’s death. At page lx. we advance one step further, and 
the editor expresses his opinion as follows :—“ From what we have 
stated, we believe it will be tolerably clear that the reasoning 
faculties of Queen Juana were by no means impaired, and tha 
whatever opinion we may be inclined to form of her character an 
her religious convictions, we cannot pronounce ber to have been 
insane.” But, with all our experience of M. Bergenroth’s jumpin, 
at conclusions, we were scarcely prepared for the very decid 
avowal of opinion contained in the last paragraph of his preface— 
“That Queen Juana in the year 1507 was incapacitated by 
insanity for matrimonial life, we think, will hardly any longer 
be pretended.” 

he outline of the story, as it may be read in Mariana or any 
other Spanish history, is that Isabella of Castile, with the consent 
of the Castilian grandees, without whose concurrence no such step 
could have been taken with any chance of success, left her hus- 
band Ferdinand Governor of her kingdom in the event of her 
daughter Juana being incapacitated for the management of affairs 
by her malady, which had already begun to show itself. Philip, 
the husband of Juana, resented this interference, and, with the 
assistance of several Castilian nobles who disliked the idea of 
being governed by a King of Aragon, held his own till a compro- 
mise was made by the Treaty of Salamanca, one stipulation of which 
was that Juana, Ferdinand, and Philip should be joint-Regents 
of Castile. Philip, however, soon forced his father-in-law to 
resign, and practically became a This state of things was in- 
terrupted by the timely death of Philip at the early age of twenty- 
eight, when Ferdinand assumed the Regency, and held it till his 
death in 1516. In doing this he was materially aided by the 
illustrious Cardinal Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, whom at his 
death he left as Regent in Spain till the arrival of his grandson 
Charles in that kingdom. Charles immediately determined, in 
= of his mother’s rights, to usurp the title of King of 

astile—a proceeding which the Cardinal, with his usual sagacity, 
saw to be highly impolitic, and the impolicy of which was shown 
by the subsequent rebellion of the Commons in 1520. Neverthe- 
less, after the Pope had addressed Charles as King of Castile, and 
when he saw that the Prince was not to be deterred from his 
attempt, he used all his influence to further the plan, which cer- 
tainly without his assistance could not have succeeded. After 
this usurpation the mad Queen of Castile disappears from the 
page of history, except for the use made of her name when the 
rebels, in 1520, vainly attempted to procure her signature to an in- 
strument declaring that she had taken the Government into her 
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hands. Had she done s0, the success of the rebellion would have 
been certain, and, whether mad or not, her subjects would have 
reinstated her in her lawful rights. Many particulars of this in- 
surrection and of the Queen’s conduct at the critical moment, 
when a stroke of her pen might have secured her release, are for 
the first time revealed in the documents published in this volume. 
And the most difficult part of M. Bergenroth’s task is to account 
for her persistently refusing to do what would have instantly 
secured her liberty. And though he commits himself to the state- 
ment that “there is no doubt that only a person of much higher 
intellectual power than the common average could have behaved 
as she did under similar circumstances,” yet we are told that her 
aristocratic a ey induced her to look upon the grandees as 
her friends, and that in her tenderness for her son she was willing 
to forgive him the cruel injustice which she had suffered at his 
hands, and seemed to be “ more solicitous for his interests than 
mindful of her own advantages.” 

This transaction alone proves, almost with the force of demon- 
stration, the madness of the poor Queen of Castile; but it is, after 
all, only one of several formidable difficulties in the way of M. 
Bergenroth’s hypothesis. We are called upon to believe that her 
father and her husband combined to represent her as mad when 
she was pet sd sane; that the father caused the death of the 
husband by poison, employing as his instrument the person whom 
he afterwards appointed to be his daughter’s keeper; that after 
his grandfather's death the Queen’s son, a boy of sixteen, kept his 
mother in a confinement which lasted for nearly half a century, 
knowing that she was perfectly capable of managing her affairs ; 
that the Primate of Spain, the saintly Ximenes, connived at and 
abetted the proceeding; and that after his death the Cardinal of 
Tortosa, afterwards Adrian VI.—who, whatever might have been 
his credulity or incapacity, was a man of unimpeachable integrity— 
entered into the plot, knowing the real state of the Queen’s mind. 
And lastly, there remains the fact that the Infanta Catalina, the 

thumous daughter of the Queen, was allowed to associate with 

er mother from her birth till her marriage with the King of 

Portugal, and never gave the slightest hint of the real state of the 

case either during the time of her residence with her mother, or 
after she quitted her to become Queen of Portugal. 

The most ridiculous part of the supposition is the idea that 
Queen Juana is a Protestant martyr. This idea is founded 
on the fact of her refusing to confess, The date 1497 is un- 
doubtedly a little awkward for the Protestant hypothesis ; 
but we are told that the Infanta Juana, if not a Protestant, 
at least rebelled against “ religious doctiines which must 
either corrupt the soul or provoke opposition,” and in conse- 
quence was put to the torture by her mother, in order to make 
her conform. It is worth while to notice that the only evi- 
dence of this is the assertion made twenty-five years afterwards 
by her gaoler, the Marquis of Denia—whom M. Bergenroth must 
believe to have been a consummate scoundrel—for the purpose of 
inducing the Emperor to adopt the same method of proselytizing. 
Aud now we have said enough to point out the principal source of 
M. Bergenroth’s mistake. It is not the first time that we have 
had occasion to suspect that M. Bergenroth’s prejudices would 
scarcely ullow him to believe any good of Popes ¢~ Cardinals or 
priests. 


TIIE CLARENDON PRESS CORNELIUS NEPO%S.* 


WwW have again before us one of the Clarendon Press Series, 
and we find ourselves again forced to pass an unfavourable 
criticism. Mr. Thring’s Principles of Grammar, which we latel 
reviewed, seemed to us to stand on an eminence of badness whic 
could scarcely be attained a second time, at least in one series. 
Mr. Oscar Browning, however, in his edition of Cornelius Nepos, 
has done his best to save his colleague from any sense of loneliness 
on the serene height which he had reached. 

In thig edition Mr. Browning has contrived to err in many ways. 
He is gillty of at least three serious faults. He edits a work that 
is to be one of a series, but he does not proceed on any uniform 
method ; he chooses a method of his own, but he chooses a bad 
method; he chooses a bad method, and he works it out with the 
greatest carelessness. However careful had been his workman- 
ship, however good his method, yet still he would have been 
liable to the reproach of having in a series of school-books alto- 
gether disregarded that uniformity which should constitute its 
greatest merit. As it is, his work, being part of a series and yet 
not uniform, being badly conceived and worse executed, can be 
only consigned to that same doom which has doubtless fallen upon 
Mr. Thring’s Elements. 

Mr. Browning says in his preface :— 

Although Cornelius Nepos has often been edited as a classic of the 
Augustan age, the present edition does not pretend to be anything more 
than a school-book. The notes are intended for two classes of persons— 
learners and teachers. For the first I have thought it necessary to give such 
help as would enable them to learn the lesson with the assistance of a 
grammar and a dictionary. I may seem to some to have translated too 
many words into English, but experience has convinced me that a boy 
slowly learns the art of picking the right word out of a number given in a 
dictionary, and that translation into idiomatic English cannot be too much 
insisted upon from the first. For the teacher I have done my best to correct 


* Cornelius Nepos. By Oscar Browning, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
and Assistant-Master at Eton College. Clarendon Press Series. 
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the mistakes of Nepos in history, and to notice his d ure in language 
from classical usage. I have constantly referred to two books which are sure 
to be within the reach of every teacher, Madvig’s Latin Grammar and 
Grote’s History of Greece. 
It is only too evident, from Mr. Browning’s preface, that we are 
not to expect from the Clarendon Press that uniform series of 
school classics which has so long been wanting. Every editor is 
to do that which is right in his own eyes, and to execute his 
work in accordance with his own fancy, and not in accordance with 
any well-conceived uniform plan. The series will, it is true, be 


printed in the same type, brought out by the same publishers 


issued by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, and “boun 
all in cloth boards ” ; but with so much of uniformity, and no more, 
we must rest contented. 

One entire and uniform edition of the Latin classics has indeed 
been brought out. Perhaps, however, the little use the Most 
Serene Dauphin made of it has acted as a discouragement to all 
further attempts. And yet we cannot but hope that the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press may still supply the want, and fix 
on some methodical plan of editing the ordinary school authors. 
Why should they not hold a conference of masters—of masters 
drawn from the lower as well as the higher forms—and, after full’ 
discussion, lay down the general principles on which the editing 
should be done? They would distinguish carefully between the 
authors intended for the higher and for the lower forms, and still 
more carefully between the notes intended for the master and for 
the boy. They would fix on books of reference—some more 
elementary grammar for the lower forms, and some more ad- 
vanced grammar for the higher forms. Not only would they have 
grammars referred to, but also exercise books; so that a boy 
might see how in his exercise book he had met with the same 
construction, on turning English into Latin, that now puzzled him 
in turning Latin into English. In the easier authors they would 
have everything done to bridge over that great gulf which is set 
between a parrot-like knowledge of the grammar and the appli- 
cation of it to construing. But while they build the bridge they 
would not carry the boy over it, but make him trudge across it 
himself. For the assistance they would render would not consist in 
translating freely or literally any difficult passage, but in refer- 
ring the boy to that part of the graminar or exercise book where 
he could find a clue to the construction that puzzled him. Ina 
word, they would throw as much of the work as they could on the 
boy, but at the same time would render him such judicious assist- 
ance that the master might, in case he did not know his lesson, 
reasonably punish him for his idleness, and not, as too often 
happens now, unreasonably punish him for his ignorance. How 
many followers are there still to be found of Dr. Johnson’s old 
master at Lichfield School, who 


“‘was very severe, and wrongheadedly severe. He used,” said he, “ to beat 
us unmercifully, and he did not distinguish between ignorance and negli- 
sence ; for he would beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing as for neg- 
ecting to know it. He would ask a boy a question, and if he did not answer 
it, he would beat him, without considering whether he had an —— 
of knowing how to answer it. For instance, he would call up a boy and ask 
him Latin for acandlestick, which a boy could not expect to be asked.” 


Mr. Oscar Browning's edition of Nepos meets none of our re- 
quirements. Though claiming to be one of a series, it is not really 
80, as it is not executed on any uniform plan; though intended 
for beginners, half the notes and all the references ere for the 
teacher; no elementary grammar and no exercise book are re- 
ferred to; there is none of that assistance where the boy must. 
meet his editor half way, and do half of the work at least; but 
there is a profusion of free translation, which even a clever lad 
cannot help using, and which a shirker bolts down. Some of 
these faults belong not so much to Mr. Browning as to the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press. It is not his fault that, though 
writing for a series, he has been left entirely to his own discretion, 
but he is answerable for the bad method that he has chosen and 
for the careless workmanship that he has been guilty of. 

We notice not a few misprints—misprints unworthy of the usual 
accuracy of the Clarendon Press :— 

At page 23 we find—dei Delphice responso. 

P. 32—impedentem evitare tempestatem. 

P. 37—Non tulit hunc satrapes, where the usual reading is, as the sense 
evidently requires, “ Non tulit hoc satrapes.” 

Not to multiply instances of errors in the text, though we have 
marked others, we will now point out much more serious mis- 
prints in the notes, which indeed seem to have received but the 
slightest revision. 


In page 167, in a note to Conon’s Life, the student learns that: 


“ he is first heard of as commanding at Naupactus in 413 B.c.;” in 
the next note he finds that Conon drove out “ the Spartan harmosts 
from the islands after the battle of Cnidus in 324 B.c.” It is not, 
we believe, common in the world’s history to find the command of 
any general extending over 89 years. We may well exclaim 
with old Cato, “ Nihil igitur afferunt qui in re gerenda vereari 
senectutem negant.” But lest the young student should think 
that Athens alone produced such tough old men, in the very 
next page (p. 168) he learns that “ Agesilaus was sent into Asia 
in 396, and Tissaphernes was ordered to resist him, but, in conse- 
quence of his inefficiency and the intrigues of Parysatis, he was 
beheaded in 295 B.c.” Whata picture does this interesting piece 
of chronology present to our eyes! the one hand, we see 

inted before us with one dash of the brush, the l-ng duration of 
Primeval life; on the other, the mild nature of the Persian 
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monarchy, which, in spite of the intrigues of the royal spouse, 
bears with an inefficient general for 101 years. When the stu- 
dent has sufficiently digested these striking facts, and become 
accustomed to the prolonged age of the men of old, he is a few 
pages further on let into a still more interesting fact concerning 
the youth of those days, 


Tn page 176 he finds this note :—“ Adolescentulus, ‘a youn 
man ;’ he was then about forty years old. Adolescentia laste 
from 17 to 40 B.c.; but there is no reason here for the diminu- 
tive.” Oh, wonderful Timotheus ! who, though he died in 359 3.c., 
as we learn from page 176, and again in 354 B.C., as we learn from 
page 59, still as to be not only an adolescens, but an 
adolescentulus, though the period of adolescence lasted only from 
17 to 40 B.C. Non cuivis homini contingit—it does not fall to the 
lot of every man to die twice; still less to be a youth after 
both his deaths, and, least of all, to have his youth begin twenty- 
three years after it ended, as must have been the case if adoles- 
centia began 17 B.c. and ended 40 B.c. 


We find on more than one occasion that the reading explained 
in the notes is not the same as that given in the text. In page 56, 
in the Life of Chabrias, this reading is given in the text of cer- 
tainly a somewhat doubtful :—“Namque in eo victoria 
fidente summo duce Agesilao,” &c. Now in the note to this 
passage (page 174) we find “ Agesilaum; there is no verb to 
govern this accusative. Nepos intended to write ‘ perterruit,’ but 
changed the form of the sentence; others read ‘ fidente summo duce 
Agesilao.’” We have scarcely ever met any act of carelessness 
that can be matched with this. Mr. Browning gives one reading 
in his text; when he comes to his notes, he imagines he has given 
a different one, which he proceeds to explain, and then calmly 
remarks, “others read ”—what? why the very reading he has 
himself taken. We cannot refrain from quoting one more in- 
stance of the variance between his text and his notes, as it is 
an instance not only of carelessness, but also of that prudery 
which so often suggests the very thought which it aims at avoid- 
ing. In page 38 we read that Alcibiades “ fuisse apud Thracas, 
homines vinolentos ; hos quoque in his rebus antecessisse”; in 
the note to this passage (page 165) we find merely “ rebus 
Veneris ‘ lust.’” ‘The passage as unpruned by Mr. Browning for 
family use stands:—“ Fuisse apud Thracas homines vinolentos 
rebusque Veneris deditos,” &c. The only explanation we can 
form to ourselves of this curious fact is, that Mr. Browning revised 
his text later than his notes, and so they escaped the sensitiveness 
of that spiritual growth which seems to have occurred in the in- 
terval. Mr. Browning’s pupils at Eton must, we presume, be far 
above (or below) the average run of schoolboys, if their moral 
nature can be offended by an expression so harmless (for the 
classics at all events), as “rebus vencris” ; but neithe Eton boys 
nor any other boys are made any the better by having their 
imagination set working by the suggestiveness of a note which 
shows that there is something too improper to stand in the text. 
The old Delphin editors could not have done a greater harm to 
morality than they did by marking in their paratlel translation by 
asterisks the omission of all improper passages. These asterisks 
of course serve as 80 many convenient sign-posts to guide any one 
pruriently inclined in his search after congenial matter. 

To pass from this subject, and from the inaccuracies which 

abound in Mr. Browning’s edition, we cannot but find fault, as 
we have said before, with the very principle on which the notes 
are constructed :— 
. Imay seem to some [he says, as quoted above] to have translated too 
— words into English, but experience has convinced me that a boy 
slowly learns the art of picking the right word out of a number given in 
a dictionary, and that translation into idiomatic English cannot be too 
much insisted upon from the first. 


Yes, but it does not follow that because “ translation into 
idiomatic English cannot be too much insisted upon from the 
first,” this idiomatic English is to be supplied to the boy before 
he has even tried to “pick out the word in the dictionary.” 
Surely the right course is to leave to the teacher the furnishing of 
the idiomatic Inglish, and to give the boy all the help required 
for construing, by referring him to grammar and exercise book, by 
supplying links that are often omitted in the structure of a sen- 
tence, or by throwing the words more into the usual order. Mr. 
Browning may object that the teachers generally are not able to 
supply idiomatic English. If such is the case, they are hardly fit 
to be teachers, but at all events their deficiencies must not be 
remedied in such a way as to injure their pupils. In the more 
flifficult authors these occasional renderings into idiomatic English 
no doubt are good, as the student already knows the construction 
of the sentence, and does not bolt down a certain number of 
English words as an equivalent for a certain number of Latin 
words without knowing how the several words are rendered. But 
this is not the case with those younger boys into whose hands 
Mr. Browning’s Nepos will no doubt come as a wind-fall. There 
is nothing your lazy boy likes better than a free rendering of 
half-a-dozen words; the amount of dictionary and grammar work 
it saves is wonderful. Such a boy will find complete satisfaction 


for his wishes in Mr. Browning; but it is a different question 
whether his master will be equally pleased when he hears him 
translate from Mr. Browning's notes, “ aut se illius fore proprium,” 
“or whom he had devoted to his interests by an oath,” p. 159; or, 
“quam vere,” “how false was,” p. 160; or, “judicatum,” “in his 


At times Mr. Browning gets more out of a Latin word 
or two than we should have thought possible, though Latin is, to 
be sure, a more concise language our own. Still, it must be 
concise indeed, if the following (p. 164) is exact:—“ Renuntiat” ; 
“he declares the alliance between the King and the Lacedzemonians 
to be at anend.” Even this is cueguened by a rendering further 
on P. 180), “ad eum finem”; “to such an extent that, standing 
up, he could clasp his antagonist and prove his match.” There has 
been nothing comparable to this since the days of M. Jourdain, 
and “Son Altesse Turque ” :—= 

Cleonte (en turc). Bel-men. ’ 

Covielle. 11 dit, que vous alliez vite avec lui vous préparer pour la céré- 
monie, afin de voir ensuite votre fille, et de conclure le mariage. 

M. Jourdain, ‘Tant de choses en deux mots! 


“Tant de choses en deux mots,” we may well exclaim, for be it 
understood that the passages we have quoted above are not 
given as explanations merely, but are shown by the inverted commas 
to be meant for free translations. Free enough are Mr. Browning’s 
translations, in all truth, but we must content ourselves with afew, 
and only a few, more instances :— 

P. 168—scripta, ‘‘in waiting” (sic 

P. 178—quibus rex, “ by whom the King was chiefly influenced.” 

P. 179—quo convenirctur, “ for the rendezvous.” 

P. 180—idem, “ but at the same time”—ereptum, “ by robbery.” 


With Mr. Oscar Browning we have done. But we must give 
one word of warning to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 
The work they have taken in hand is of no small importance; 
much that they have already done has been done well, but this is 
already the second considerable failure that we have had to notice. 
We can no more understand how they allowed Mr. Browning’s 
work to appear than we can understand how they passed Mr. 
Thring’s Principles of Grammar, Surely the editors of the series 
should exercise a real and strong, and not merely a nominal, con- 
trol over whatever works they publish. No intelligent man who 
had read the first few pages of Mr. Thring’s Grammar could have 
helped seeing that they contained a great deal of utter nonsense, 
just as no one who had glanced through Mr. Browning’s notes 
could have helped at once discovering that they were full of the 
grossest mistakes. The managers of an important series ought not to 
look upon each work as entirely independent of the others, and — 
each editor as altogether free trom control. On the contrary, they 
should, as we have said before, after most careful deliberation, lay 
down the principles on which the various classes of works are to 
be edited, and then see that these principles are strictly adhered to. 
It is only thus that we can hope to see a progressive and har- 
monious series of school-books, in every respect worthy of the 
Clarendon Press. 


THE DIALECTS OF CUMBERLAND.* 


| | Mec day destroys something of the peculiarities of our 
remote country places, A generation ago the speech and 
manners of the Northern counties were as different from the speech 
and manners of the South as if they had been countries ubso- 
lutely foreign to each other. A Borrowdale “ statesman ” would 
have been as unintelligible to a Sussex yokel as a Frenchman 
fresh from Paris, and the rude pastimes of the dales had no more 
likeness to the homely merriment of the downs than if they had 
been Breton sports or Tyrolese amusements. But railways, and 
the penny post, and the incessant influx of travellers of all nations, 
and the increased circulation of the country folk themselves, and 
the bit by bit transfer of land from the old holders to new 
men, are breaking down all this rugged growth of isolation; and 
soon Cumberland and Westmoreland will be just like the rest of 
England, and as smooth and conventional as any part of the Home 
Circuit. ‘The whole character of society there is rapidly changing. 
Moneyed men—foreigners or strangers, in the clannish speech of 
the autochthones—are buying up every rood of ground ghey can 
get, barren fell, fertile garth, redeemed intake—they secure 
whatever comes into the market; and the statesman, or peasant 
proprietor, hitherto the distinctive social feature of the dales, is 
passing away under the pressure of the cotton lords and successful 
speculators who tempt with long prices the poorer holders of the 
land. There is something sad in this, and yet doubtless it will 
be for the best in the end; but we cannot help feeling a certain 
regret at this absorption of so fine and marked a class as the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland statesmen, and the destruction of 
so many quaint and picturesque customs. 

This little hook of folk speech comes opportunely ; for though 
it does not touch on many local customs, nor give any special 
account of manners or traditions, it has caught the exact spirit of 
the dialect, the run of thought and common talk of the people, 
and so far is invaluable as a faithful transcript of what it assumes 
to give. Few people are more competent to write on the subject 
than the present author, As a medical man, riding about the 
country far and wide, called into the remotest and most lonesome 
districts, and admitted into the very heart of the dalesman’s life 
as no other stranger or educated man could be, he has had oppor- 


* The Folk Specch of Cumberland, and some Districts adjacent: being 
short Stories und Ithymes in the Dialects of the West Border Countries. 
By Alexander Craig Gibson, F.S.A. London : John Russell Smith. Carlisle : 
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tunities for studying the pecnliarities of the people which only a 
country practitioner can have. Even a country clergyman does 
not get so thoroughly to the back of local life as a doctor does. 
Folks are shy of the priest, as they call him; they put on their 
best manners when he comes among them ; and all the wilder and 
coarser part of the fun in which lies so much character, and which 
includes so many local customs, is hidden beneath a “ menseful” 
bearing till he retires. He goes to a christening or “cursenin” say, 
and he has his sup of gin and his “ Harry-lad-shive” of wheaten 
bread spread with rum-butter like the rest; or he goes to a 
funeral and carries away his “arval bread ” like a gentleman born 
to the customs of the place, and does not eat it on the spot like an 
unmannerly churl; or he attends the “ bidden wedding,” and has 
his portion of currant cake, and offers his contribution as he is ex- 
pected to do; but he sees merely the outsides of things after all; 
and it is only when he has gone that the real business of the gather- 
ing begins. He cannot go toa“ murry neet” (merry night, or dance) 
as the doctor can; or stand by while the mysteries of the “ cushion” 
take place; and when he hears that any of the female lambs of 
his flock have been guilty of a“ sitten oop” with their sweet- 
hear's, he must frown down a custom which is like the Welsh 
bundling in form, and with the same result. But the doctor isnot 
bound to be strait-leced; and a genial man, fond of studying 
human nature in all its phases, and not afraid of a little more 
“colour” than is to be found in the ordinary conyentioaal draw- 
ing-room, has ample opportunities for carrying out his investiga- 
tions. He is welcome everywhere, and sees “t’ reugh side o’ t 
claith ” as well as the smooth. Winter and summer the ring of 
his galloway’s hoofs may be heard in the solitary dales and over 
the bleak wild fell; when the little valley is choked with snow, 
which the wind has heaped up into high and dangerous drifts, he 
must still be at the call of every old wife who has a twinge of the 
rheumatics, and of every young one whose “ bairn time” has 
come. Let what will be the peril and discomfort of travelling, he 
must go his ten or a dozen miles to the lone holding where perbaps 
his is the only face that has been seen for three weeks or more 
from the world outside the dreary and close-set fells. Indeed, 
many of the narrower gorges are almost impassable in the winter, 
and to be snowed up is no uncommon experience among the 
mountain valleys. We can imagine, then, how welcome the 
doctor is where his visits are paid, and how entirely the artificial 
barriers raised by society are broken down by this communion 
in the midst of pain and solitude. But the country doctor 
has one supreme temptation, one deadly enemy to resist and 
fight against, and that is the habit of drink which has rnined 
scores of our North-country practitioners. When he comes into 
the farmhouse, wet and dripping, or may be half frozen with the 
cold, we cannot wonder that the “lile soop o’ gin” always offered 
is accepted as a needful restorative. This would be all very well 
if it came only once or twice in the day; but it comes as often as 
there are farmhouses on his list. Wherever he goes he is pressed 
to take just this one “lile soop”; and if he refuses his host is 
hurt, and he is regarded as a proud, menseless body, and a “ danged 
seet owre stook oop for t’ pleace on him.” The consequence of 
which is, that very few North-country practitioners who have a 
wide practice and a rough district keep sober, and that one after 
another fall away into drunkenness and destruction, slower or 
swifter according to individual constitution, but for the most 
part terribly sure. This too, will be a phase of manners 
which will pass away when the dales are more thickly popu- 
lated than they are at present; and one that can be very well 
spared. 

4% Gibson has made an acute and accurate distinction between 
the dialect of the Southern side of the West Border, in which Miss 
Blamire, Stagg, Anderson, and others wrote, and which contains 
a large number of pure Scottish words, and those of High Furness, 
Westmoreland, and the centre of Cumberland. A glance at his 
glossary will show how many words he assigns absolutely to 
Scotland, and one or two anecdotes give the differences. Thus, 
under the head of ya, yan, Cumberland, and ae, yin, Dumfriesshire, 
we have the following illustrations :— 


Ya is used when the noun indicated is named, when it is understood ; 
thus: “How mony fwoke was theer?” “ Yan!” “No’ but yan?” 
“No’ but ya man!” de and yin are used in the same way. The use of 
the first is illustrated in the conversation without consonants, which is 
said to have come off in a shop in Dumfries. Customer, referring to some 
cloth, asks, “ A’ ’oo ?”? Shopman assents : “Ou aye a’ ’00! ” Customer again : 
“ A’ ae 2?” Shopman : “Qu aye a’ ae’oo!” That is, “All wool?” “O yes, 
all wool.” “ All one (or the same) wool?” “O yes, all one wool!” 


By the by, why does he describe wudde, or mad, as Scottish 
only ? It is a good Cumberland word as well; and though it may 
have been incorporated originally, still its length of adoption has 
naturalized it by this time. So with serimp, which he makes only 
Scottish ; while he has given but one meaning to scrowe, which he 
makes “a lot of children, &c., rough or numerous,” giving as his 
illustration, ‘ There’s sic a scrowe o’ Irishmen come ower frae 
Shinburness.” But serow means more than this. “ There’ssiccan 
@ scrow on at oor hame,” means a house-cleaning, or a domestic 
turn-out of some kind, not to be confounded with thrang, which is 
used for orderly purposeful work; as when “ men are thrang at clip- 
ping-time amang ’t hogs (sheep),” or at “ shearing-time,” which the 
south calls reaping or harvest-time. But the glossary does not 
assume to be exhaustive. It only deals with such words as are 
used in the tales and rhymes of the book itself; so that, though it 
is not in all respects quite correct, and though it does not give 


anything like the full number of provincial words in use, we ma 
accept it without too much criticism. The illustrations of the wor 
are often full of humour. Thus, under “ Hantle, a considerable 
number or quantity,” we have part of the Rev. Walter Dunlop’s 
sermon to his Dumfries congregation, some of whom had joined the 
Baptists. “I thocht till ha’e gethered (ye?) under my wings, asa hen 
gethereth her chickens, but a hantle o’ ye ha’e turn’t oot to be deuks 
an’ ta’en to the water.” Miss Martineau’s celebrated quotation is 
here repeated, but the venue is changed. She, if we remember 
rightly, made her informant a shepherd and the place the top of 
Tligh Street. Mr. Gibson gives him asa boatman discoursing on 
the Ullswater weather generally: “It donks an’ dozzles an’ 
does, but niver ciims iv any girt pell.” Many of the illustrations 
to the words in the glossary are evidently original—sayings that 
the author has heard in the course of his professional career, 
though he does not quote himself as the authority. Thus under 
iverly, everly or continuously, we find: “‘ How often do you take 
yourale?’ *Yall? I tak it iverly!’ ‘Iverly?’ ‘Ey, ebben 
endways away’ ”—as “ part of a professional conversation.” And 
under geal, split, rend, ache with cold, is: “I’ve (it should be 
Ise) an oold teuth, when t’ coald gits tull’t it maks o’ geil ageain,” 
- — to a Doctor” ; with more than we can quote of the same 
ind. 

The stories, or prose pieces, are the best in the collection. Joe 
and the Geologist, Bobby Banks's Bodderment, and Wise Wiff, are 
wonderfully clever and well done. The death-bed scene in Wise 
Wiff, when his father, forgetting the solemn tenderness of the 
hour, as well asroused out of a dying man’s natural weakness, by 
his son's excessive grief, turns round andrates him as at any other 
time, is about as funny as anything we know of :— 


“Wiffy, my lad,” says he, as his son com in, letuken, as he thowte, 
mair sackless nor ivir, “ Wifly, my pooar lad, thy oald fadder’s ga’n 
to leave thee. Whey, whey, gid lad! it’s reet aneuf thou’ sid be 
sworry to lwoase sec a fadder, but divn’t gowl i that way,” for Wiff 
hed brassen oot wid a medst terrable rooar. “I say I hev to leave 
thee, an’ that afooar lang. Hod thy noise, thoo bclerin’ coaf, an’ 
hear what I’ve to say,” says t’ fadder, as he got oot 0’ patience at Wiff’s 
gowlin, an’ went back till his oald hard way o’ speakin til him. 
“ Stop thy beelin, I say, an’ lissento me. I’ve had Jobby here browte ower, 
ebben 0’ parpuse, to mack him promish ’at he ‘ll leuk efter thee when I'se 
away. Hod t’ noise on the’, wil’ té! I’se leavin the’ weel providit for, an’ 
o’ v land man be let but t’ Booin-.eys; thoo main kcep them i’ thy oan 
hand, thirty yacre o’ gid grind, Ey’ seys he hoaf till hissel’ ‘t’ best land 
’at iver laid oot o’ dooars. Whativer way ye gang fray ’t ye warsen ! 
Thoo ‘ll hod them 7? thy oan hand, for t’ seak o’ hevin sim ’at to det. 
Thoo'll hev to lcik efter t’ fences, an’ t’ yatts, an’ t’ water-coorses. Keep 
them i’ order; an’ keep t’ plew oot o’ t’ land; it’ll give t’ meast liggin tv’ 
green side ip. Jobby ’ll dea thy tradin’ for the’. Dannot thee mell wid 
buyin or sellin, Leave o’ that to Jobby, an’ pay him whativer he charges 
for his trable. He ‘ll dei what’s rect, will Jobby. An’ noo I's aboot detn. 
Gi’ me yer hands, beath on yé, an ’say ye'll det what I till ye. Wilfrid ! 
thoo’ll be advised by Jobby. Jobby! thoail be true frind to my pooar lad, 
as if I was theear to sce. Promish!” This was a langish noration for a 
body wid t’ breath leavin’ him, an’ when it was done he laid back on his 
pilliver, an’ leuk’t at them varra wistful-like, till they promish’t, an’ it was 
a bit afooar they cad, for by this time they war bedth on them yewlin, t’ 
yan ower t’udder whedder to yew! t’ hardest. 


Any one who knows the Cumberland dialect and character can 
entirely realize that scene; it is the true touch of nature that 
always tells. In Bobby Banks's Bodderment the humour is broader, 
but very faithful iv small details, though it seems impossible even 
for such a “gowk” as Bobby to forget his horse and cart, and 
walk all the slattery way from Keswick to Wythop, unable to 
remember what he had left behind him. But the anecdote passes 
for true, and “ gowks,” or fools, are not peculiar to the dales. The 
misfortune in all this local humour is that it is so entirely local, 
and ape pres! unintelligible out of the district. Very few 
people will dare to attack this odd-looking book, with its unusual 
accents, and its rude phonetic spelling; and if they do, they will 
not understand it if they have not had some previous education, 
But to those who can read it it is full of racy jokes and rich 
humour, and will afford infinite amusement when intelligently 
undertaken, 
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LADY (Protestant), accustomed to the best and residing i f 

handsome Villas, has still Koom for a LADY or AN whe forthe 

Comforts and Refinements of a quiet and ee Home. The Mins ure just outside Dublin 

the Mountains, st @ convenient hear the 
iltown Station.— ress, W. » Care “« 

Mid Abbey Street, Dublin. 


QVERLAN D ROUTE—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 


From Southam rom ‘arseilles. 
GIBRALTAR®...... Saturday, at 2 p.m. = 
oe 
” ” Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 
” ” ” 
” ” 


And every altern: nd every alte: 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday 


Saturday, 9 Jan.,2 p.m. Sunday,! 
lay, 37 Jan., 7 a.m. 


YUKON AMA’ 


23 Jan. Sunday, 3 97M.) 
reafter. Sunday thereatter. 


* The Company’s rates of P. 
Company's pay ween Southampton and Gibraltar have been 


For full particulars as to Freight, Passage, and I . Company's Offices, 
122 ‘Leadenhall Beret, ted or Oriental tal Place, om 


J EWEL ROBBERIES.—CHUBB’S JEWEL SAFES for 
.adies’ Dressing Rooms vive the Greatest Security from the Burglars. All Sizes, 


with various Fittings, from HUB. N, 
ngs, £7 upwards.—C & SOD JN, Makers to 


the Queen, 578t. Paul's 


pes | 
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eferees—including the Dr. Kenngpy. Canon of Ely, Regius Professor of Greek, Cambridge, 
= Dr. Benson, Muster of Wellington College; — 
2 Fir 
= and Piatti. Vocalist: Miss Annie Edmonds. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sota Stalls, 5s.; — = ror 
Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.—Programmes and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond — - — 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Baancugs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


rent Accounts are kept at the Head a on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


At 5 ditto ditts H ditto 
Eneeptienel ae for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
ined on applica! 

Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and ape Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans,and the safe custody of the same undertaken 

Interest drawn,and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay realized. 

Every of £ and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 


Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all partsofthe World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 


The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, a 
to about £2,800,000, and ihe entirely of Investments in First-class 
amount to upwards of £950. 

The Assurance Keserve = und alone is equal to more than nine times the Premiui 

It will hence be seen that ample Secuarry is guaranteed to the Policy weer oo is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances muy be eff: cted on the most moderate terms and the moet liberal conditions. 

‘The Company also grants and Endowments. 

P; may be ob t the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, and !6 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 


SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Homeand Abroad,at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


Scorrisn UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LONDON, 37 COKNHILL ; EDINBURGH AND DUBLIN. 
CAPITAL, — MILLIONS STERLING. 


Invested Funds at Auxust 1, 1868 . 
Annual! Revenue trom all sources .. 
Amount of Life Insurances in force 


* By Order of the Directors, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 
BONUS NOTICE. 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


STABLISRED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, crry. and 57 CHARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
At the Fourth ag gg Division ef Profit, the Cash Bonus awarded to Policies of 28 years’ 
standing was £37 13s. 4d. per cent. on the amount of Premiums received in the last seven 
The additions made to Policies vary from £1 5s. to € Pages 8d. per cent. per annum on the 
Sum ee give an average of more than £1 15s. per cent. per annum on the Sum 


Assured 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established a.v. 1720, by Gaye of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
of Parliament.) 


Curr Orrice—ROYAL LONDON ; Baancu—29 PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Barcl 
John Garratt attley . Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, 


William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq 


ward James Esq. 
William Davidson George Forbes Malcomeon, 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline ; Bevay. 


Alexander Druce, 

Fredk. Joseph Ralmatn, Esq. Samuel 
Charles Hermann Gischen Eric Carrincton 
Riversdale W. Grenfell, ‘oseph Som: 

Francis Alex. Hamilton, Fsq. William Walince, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Consulting Surgeon SAMUEL SOLLY, Esgq., F.R.S. 


Fong, Lips, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
Daty'on Fire Assuranece has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


“No "Charge lo mate wt this memes for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 


eee in Case of INJ URY, and a Fixed SUM 
in Case of DEAT caused by Accitent of an Kind, may secured by a Policy of the 
Rare ay AY or SENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. ‘An Annual Payment of 43 to 
Insures Diath, and on AHowance at the rate of £6 per Week for Injury. 
Orrices-.64 CORNHILL anv 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ANTED, to invest a SUM of MONEY in the Purchase of 
REVERSIONS. LEGACIES, ANNUITIES, or FREEHOLD PROPERTY.—Apply, 
by letter. to W. F. Monais, Esq., Solicitor, 49 Leicester Square. 
PER CENT. 


PDIVIDENDS 19 to 20 
The MARCH Number now ready. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
It contains all the Lest-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C, 


NEW PATENT IIAND LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 
"THE “EXPRESS.” really well-made and thorough] 


- reliuble SEWING MACHINE, simple, swift, noiseless, and effective. Will pen oe 
ily. Price £1 4s., — 4 
and 


gather, braid, bind, tuck, quilt, and do the entire Work for a Fam 
mer, braider, complete set vt tools, and portable box. An 
will be i or the Money returned. 


ve 


[DIRECT ENGLISH, INDIAN, and AUSTRALIAN 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY, Limited. 
INCORPORATED UNDER ‘* THE COMPANIES AcTs, 1862 AND 1867.” 


CAPITAL £2,500,000, IN 500,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH. 


MALTA Lines, and will consist 


CAPITAL OF ane IN 150,000 SuARES OF £5 EACH. 
£1 to be paid on Application, £1 to be paid on Allotment. 
No further Call will be made till the Branch Line from Malta to Brindisi is laid 
and working. No Call will be made exceeding One Pound, and 
never at a shorter interval than Three Months. 
Subscribers for these Shares (150,000) incur no a ( of any kind, Roo for 
the Calls thereon, but the Holders of them will have the o; 


of taking Shares in proportion to their —_ 
in any future Issues of Shares. 


lately Minister of Finance in India, 


hairman. 
J oHN: CLERK, Esq., 10 Rutland Gate, Hyde Park. 
JOHN HARVEY, Esq., 7 Mincing Lane. 
GEORGE HENDERSON, Esq., 7 Mincing Lane. 
JOHN HEUGH, Esq., Manchester. 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., M.P. 
BEAUMONT WILLIAM LUBBOCK, Esq., 15 Lombard Street. 
GEORGE MACNAIR, Esq. (late of Calcutta), 44 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 
JAMES WYLLIE, Esq., 13 Leadenhall Street. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & CO., Lombard Street. 
The NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, London and Scotland. 
The ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, London, and Indian and Australian 


Branc! 
JAMES CROWDY, Esq., 17 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. 
Consulting Electrician. 
Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, F.R.S. 
Electrician and Electrical Engineer. 
CROMWELL F. VARLEY, Esq., M.1.C.E. 
Nautical Superintendent. 
Captain HENRY A. MORIARTY, R.N., C.B. 
Secretary (pro tem.) 
NASSAU JOHN SENIOR, Esq. 


Orrices—No, 2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The object of this Company is to lay and work Submarine Telegraphs between 
Englan, Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, India, China, and Australia, which shall be in 
English hands from end to end. 

This Telegraph will work by Submarine Cables, and will therefore be more accu- 
rate, reliable, and speedy than by land lines. 

The cost of the Cable sclected will be little more than half that of the deep-sea 
Cable ordinarily in use. 

The Cable has been carefully tested under the direction of Sir Witt1am THomson 
and Mr. VARLEY, and nothing could be more satisfactory than the results, The 
Report addressed by Sir WILLIAM THOMSON to the Directors is appended. 

With a view of ensuring direct and advantageous communication with the 
Continent of Europe, it is proposed to lay at once a short line between Malta and 
Brindisi. The Contractors will engage to ship this Cable not later than the end 
of May. 

The Directors reserve to themselves to decide whether, after this branch line is 
laid, a Cable from Malta to Egypt, or from Suez to Bombay, shall be next laid. In 
the event of the Cable between Malta and Egypt being undertaken first, no Call will 
be made beyond the £2 paid on application and allotment till the Malta-Egypt line 
is laid and working. In the event of the lines from Suez to Bombay being under- 
taken first, £1 will be called in June, and £1 in September, and the remaining £1 in 
December, 1869, 

With respect to the anticipated revenue, it has been generally admitted that it is: 
not too much to calculate upon 300 messages per day ; that is, 150 messages each 
way. Supposing the line from Suez to Bombay to earn an average of thirty shillings 
per message for 300 days, the number‘of messages given above would, at that rate, 
yield a gross annual return of £135,000 upon a cost somewhat exceeding £600,000. 
The working expenses of Submarine Telegraphs form a very small percentage on 
the traffic. 

Her Majesty’s Government has furnished the Company with the latest Surveys 
and Soundings of the proposed route, which prove that the Beds on which these 
Cables will lie are unusually good. 

40,000 Shares have already been taken up, and there remain 110,000 Shares, which 
are offered to the Public. 

Applications for Shares, accompanied by a Deposit of £1 per Share ont the number 
applied for, may be made to any of the Bankers of the C 
and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Bankers’, or at the Offices of the 
Company. 

The Deposit will be returned if no Allotment is made to the Applicant. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association may be inspected at the 
Offices of the Solicitor, or of the Company, 


For further particulars see detailed Prospectus in Newspapers. 


COPY OF LETTER. 
Sir William Thomson to the Directors of this Company. 
GENTLEMEN, Lonpon, 27th February, 1869. 
After the severe tests to which I have subjected your Cable yesterday 
and to-day, I have perfect confidence in recommending you to adopt it. I am con- 
vinced that it will give you a surer prospect of complete success in your undertaking 
than you cowld have with any other form of Cable hitherto devised or made. 

In the varied experiments I have made, I have exaggerated every variety of rough 
usage and heavy strain to which it could be exposed in laying it, or even in hauling 
it up on a grapnel from a depth of three miles, and I find the mechanical qualities 
to be most satisfactory, much superior, indeed, to anything I could have antici- 
pated. The protection afforded to the electric wire was quite perfect throughout all 
the rough usage both in respect of insulation and continuity. 

I remain, your obedient Servant, 


THE HOWE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
23 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. ? 


(Signed) WILLIAM THOMSON, 
367 
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| 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. r 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. { 
The Consnaetien bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. | 
A libera participation in Profits, with the guerantee of a larce invested Capital Stock, and 
‘exemption. under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the soomatty of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a Half, 4 
| 
| | 
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HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
THE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS —IIEAL. & SON 


have greatly enlarged their Premises for the purpose of making a complete Arrangement 
of their Stock. y have Ten separate Rooms, cach completely F urnished with a different 
Suite of Furniture, irrespective of their general Stock displiyed in Six Gulleries and ‘two 
large Ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming the most complete Stock of Bed Room 
Furniture in the Kingdom, 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


ILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 

Rooms, to form Two Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a creat improvement on the ordi- 

nary Ottoman. Only of FLLMER & SON, Upholsterers,31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxtord 
Street, W.; ¥ uctory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated | Catalogue post free. 


par .QUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548), 


For Floors, Borders to Kooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &c. 


Being manufactured by Steam Machinery, this beautiful Work is far superior to Foreign | | 


made, costs ‘Lurkey Carpeting, and is guaranteed to stand pertectly. 


26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 
W ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS 3 SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 


W. A. & S. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
_____ CAUTION—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 


are the Cheapest in the End.—DEANE & CO.’s New IL. LUSTRATED TALOGUE, 
with Priced FURNISHING LIS?, gratis and post-free. This List isa vl to fucilitate 
Purchasers in the Selection of Goods, comprises Table Cutlery, . Lamps, Baths, 
Stoves, Fenders, Fire-irons, Brass and Iron Bedsteads, Bedding; Coppe r, Tin, and Brass Goods; 
Culinary Utensils, Brushes, Mats, &e, A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash 
of £2 and upwards.—DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. A.D.1 


- _ TAKING. — JAY have completed their 


Periodieal Stock- ey and, in order to insure an immediate Sale of some rich SILK 
| DRESSES and MANTLES, have reduced the Prices of their Paris Models from Five to Ten 
| Guineas on each, and also made a roportionate Alteration in the various “ Odds and Ends" 
| whieh are habitually cleared out by Messrs. J AY at this Season of the Year. 

AY’S. 


ENT.— BLACK DRESSES.—SKIRTS made up with 


Material for BODICE at £1 7s. 6d.each. The customary observance of this Season by 
wearine Mourning has induced Messrs. JAY to haven ¥ variety of BLAC K DRE-SES made up 
especially suited to me: t the particular demands of their Customers, and which are remarkably 
cheap at £1 7s, 6d. each Dress. 


JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ORTE-COULEUR.—A Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 


po ga 10s. 6d. ; Pocket Sable Brushes, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; Silver Pencil and Brush Case 


M,... INSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London. | And local Artists’-Colourmen. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Masnenet as Geme. NOTE PAPER and 

ENVELOPE: +" Stamped in Colour Relief, and [/luminated in the highest Style of Art, 

CARD-PLA ATE woos ntly enzraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 

BALL PROGKAMMES and DINNER CAKTEs of new Desigus arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 

SLATIUNERY of every Description, of the very best quality. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


STAIN ED GLASS WINDOWS 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. td. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


AMERICAN BOWLING ALLEYS— 

W. HAWKE & SON, Wild pro Great Wild Street, Drury Lane, London, W.C, 
Contract to deliver and fix complete AMERICAN BOWLING A YS in Mansions aud 
| Public Institutions in any part of the Kingdom, 


PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 


6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, Ww. 


CHURCH 


K + 2is.perdoz. | FINE BOKDEAUX .......... 36s. per doz. 
excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet, 
Samples and a Detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 

| Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


SILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE -—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
elegant and fas) bie Snites, 
as to be equal to them in effect and Suralaiity, and at half the rrice. 
orwarded gratis and post free from LEWIN CRAWCOUK & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 


in imitation of the choicest Woods, so artistically | 


CeGNac BRANDIES, — Fine Quality, 54s. per Dozen; 
Very Choice Old, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


| Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


ws und 75 Brompton Road, Established 1810, 
N.B.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, Cospete, and Bedding 
(Carris ige free), 300 D esizns, With Prices and Estimates, May be had gratis 


1D LAZENLY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


DIMENTS.—E, LAZENLY & SON, Sole I’ el the Keceipts,and 


kK: EYLESS CLOCKS.— DENT, 61 Strand, and 34 Royal 
Exchunge. 

New Patent Clocks, Winding, Setting Hands, and Regulating without a Key. The absence 
of Winding Holes in the Face improves the appearance of these Clocks. and does sway with 
the necessity of opening the Case. which, being almost air-tizht, ensures a 
than usual without Cleaning. ‘The newest Patterns in Ormelu, Marble, &e. in stock. 

E. DENT & CO., Watch and Clock Makers to Her Majesty and H.R.11. the Prince of Wales, 


6. Strand, W.C., and 34 Koyal Exchange, 
MAPPIN & MANUFAC- 


WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE 


TURERS and CUTLERS. 


APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY | 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


APPIN & WEBB’S 
nd 72 CORNUTLL. and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIEL 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 


WILLIAM 


BURTON has TWEL VEL ARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively tothe SEPA- | 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. Thestock ofeach isatoncethe | 


largest, newest, und most varied ever submitted to the public.and marked at prices propor- 
senate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 
-12¢.6d.to £20 0s. each. 
Shower Buths,from......- 88.0d.to £6 08.each, 
pe from.. ‘od. to £8 10s.each. 
ll other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pare Colza Oil, 3s. 4d. per Gallon, 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by appointment, % H.R... the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT A- 
ee gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 700 | of his d 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLUCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDS'TEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-KOOM CABINET FURNITURE, 


ionser performauce 


LONDON WAREHOUSES §are | 


urers ot the Vickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to misiewd the Public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine ‘ictiate are respectiully informed that 
they can be had direct trom the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman square, London, 

“Priced Lists post free on applic» tion. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


| celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that cach Bottle bears the well- 
| known Label, signed Lazenny.” ‘This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Seer of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine 
LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Reet tor llarvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
' Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


‘Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists,and Oilmen. 


K LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 

© ADDRE SS! has heen changed from @ 6 Edwards ba Portman Square, to 99 Wirmore 
Street, Cavendish § Square; the Metropolitan Board of Works having circeted that Edwards 
_ Street be united with Wi izmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Stre-t. 


TRONG CONGOU ‘TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. Gd. 


per lb.; fine Souchong for the Drawing-room, 3s. 6d. Samples free by post. 
E. LAZENBY & SUN, Tea Merel nts, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


BREAKFAST. — —EPPS'S COCOA. — The very agreeable 


character of this Preparstion has rendered it a general favourite. Grateful and com- 
forting, with a refined flavour developed by the special mode of preparation applied, this Cocoa 
is used as their hubitual beverage for Break fust by very many who never before used Cocoa. It 
is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk on the Preparation as sold in ‘Vin-lined 
Packets. ‘I his Cocoa is prepared only by JAMES EPPS CU., the Homeopathic Chemists 
first established in this country, and their Names and Addresses are on each Packet. 


“SPERMACETI” SOAP, 8d. and 1s. 
per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beautiful Article is a combination of the 
puress Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emollient action of which is weil known, 
audit is especially recommended for Children and Invalids. 
See Name on each ‘Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale-36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETTI, S. 


NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 

POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 
adopted by the Mcdical Profession for Indizestion. 

Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with Tt oa by THOMAS MORSON & SON, 


124 S uthampton Rew, Russe! uare, London, and by all Pharmaceutical 
semiuists. 


W EAKNESS.—The finest TONIC is WATERS’ QUININE 


WINE, unrivalled as a Stomachic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, 
&c. at 39s. per Dozen. 


_ WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


NATURE'S PURIFIER.—Finely prepared VEGETABLE 


CHARCOAL, by its action in abeerting in pure Gases ii h and Bowels, is 


TURNEKY GOODS, &e. 


With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, la, 2,3, —_ 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and | Newman Yard, London. 


pW NER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
$.—The Newest and Best Patterns always view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock has been selected with much care, ond fo is admirably suited for parties furnishing 


hoose 
A large assortment of ORNAMEN’ t ‘AL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL,E.C. Established 1760. 


TON WINE BINS.—FARROW & JACKSON, Wine and 


Spirit Merchants, Engineers, Manufacturers of Iron Wine Bins, Bar Fittings for Spirit 
Stores, Sealing Wax, and every a required for Wine, from the Press to crush the Grapes, 
to the Decanting Machine for the Table.—18 Great Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, and 58 Mansell 
Pars’ London; and 23 Kue du Pont Neuf (between the Kue de Kivoli and the Rue St. Honoré), 

‘arie. 


the Stomac 
found to sttord speedy relief in 3 of Impure Breath. Acidity, Gout, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Worms, &c&. BRAGG'S CELEBR. ATED CLHLAKCOAL, soldi in Bottles, 4s., 
and 6s. each, through all Chemists, and by the Maker, J. L. BRAGG, 2 Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Squure, London, 
M®, 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
G4. a will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 
It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling is immediately 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Balduess prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derbtr—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


CARTER'S FERTILIZER — “The best of Horticultural 
‘anures.”” 


Professor Cavncn, of the “ Royal College,” Cirencester, says, “I am much 
pleased with the thoroughly satistactory character of Carter's Fertilizer.” 


CARTER’S FERTILIZER isa Manure prepared for the use of 
Amateurs, and its speciality over other is its and powers, in 
superinducing a quick, healthy, and vizorous growth; it is therefore specially to 
be used in all fureing operutions. It will also be found the best and cheapest Manure for the 
Flower-garden, Kitchen-garden, Pot Plants, Frviting Plants in Pots, including Vines, Straw- 
berries, Orchard-house ‘I'rees, Cucumbers, &c., Fruit Trees, Vine Borders, and Strawberry 
Beds, and is highly beneficial if applied as a Liquid Mauure tur Lawns, 


In 2b. Tins, 1s. 9d.; 7 1b. Tins, 4s, 6d.; and in Bags of 28 lbs., 15s.; 56 lbs., 258. 
CARTER’S GREAT LONDON SEED WAREHOTSE, 
237 and 238 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Guineas. Consultations 
Polytechnic. 


PINNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Iadigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street. London; ani of all Chemists. 


AINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 


MOSELY, the Special 312 Regent Street, exactly opposite the 
Royal Polyteennie. Established 120. System of Painicss Dentistry crizinated by Mr. 

MOstLY, and now recognised by the Medical F ae and the Profession as one of the 
improvements of the oge, can nowhere be obtained in such pertect success as at his only 
Residence. 312 Kegent Street. Advantaces are: Perfect tT. from pain—no operations— 
stumps and decayed teeth rendercd us tul—loose teeth and tender cums protected. Qualities: 
They never change colour or decay—in fit unersing—ease and comfort unsurpussed—detection 
impossible —the fucial anatomy taithfully studied and — appearance restored—masti- 
cation and articulution guaranteed. ‘The’ Times” of March 6 says: There is no deceptions 
so ood an imitation becomes the next best thing to the original.” Teeth trom 5s.; Sets, 5 to 30 
free.—Only Address, 312 Regent Street, exactly facing the Royal 
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The Saturday Review. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH, postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


Wests contains Bunsen's Memoirs, best dition, ‘the best 


Mops | SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, | 


fur aconstant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Sucieties supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postuge free, on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Orvice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the lesst possible delay by all Subscribers to M UDIE's MANCIIES ERK LIBRAKY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all B in with the Library. 
_ Mudie’ Select Library, New Oxtord Street, London; don; City Office. 4 -4 King St Street, eet, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. J’atron—H. Ru, the PRINCE of WALES, /resident~The EARL 
of CLARENDON. ‘The following are the Terms of this which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern , in vi 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with k ume Fee of £6: L ite Memberships £26. 
Fitteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, ) ‘oom open 
from Ten to Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 807 Regent Street, W. 


Subecriptions from One Guinea toany amount, tothe supply required. "an the 
best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post fre: 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
BOOTI'S, CHURTON's, ILODGSON'S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
sid Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


MPHE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period" 
may be obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Sticet, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. In English Rhymed Verse. By CHartes 
Mearvace,B.D., D.C. Chaplain to the Speaker, 
Srragan Co. Publishers, 66 Ludgate Lill. 


Now ready , crown 8Vo. 5s. 
K RILOF and HIS FABLES. By W. R. 8S. Ratsron. 
With Illustrations by Houghton Zwecker. 
“The has Cunt, a of pearls and diamonds, and, with the help of 


treasures in a fit and tasteful settinz. 
Saturday y Review. 
Srranan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s, 


(TWILIGHT HOURS: a Legacy of Verse. By Saran 
(Savoie). With a Memoir by E. H. Prcmprnr, M.A. 

“There is scarcely one poem in the volume that does not stamp Miss Williams as a poet of 
an order above what it has usually be-n given to women to attain. Had she lived, we cannot 
doubt she might have been known as a poet with at least as much originality as Mrs. Browning, 
and far I¢ss ox mannerisin......seeee If we go on extracting all that seems to us the product 
of true genius, we should print nearly half of the book..........- t a range of concep- 
tion from the nrst fine piece culled * Baal’ to the exquisite little children’s poems, such as 
* Marjory’s Wedding * and* Crutch the Judze,’ which show the divine light playing on children’s 
nature with a spiritual truth, as it seems to us, infinitely superior to the highest touches in 


Mr. Kebie’s beautitul Lyra Innocentium. pectator. 
Srranan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 
PRIMEVAL MAN. Being an Examination of some Recent 
Speculations. By the Duke of Anovi1. 
By the same Author, 
THE REIGN of LAW. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Srranan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


ready, crown 8vo. 38.6d. 
THE PRESENCE a CHRIST. By the Rev. A. W. 


Srranan & Co., Publisters, 56 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


TPTHE TRAGEDIES of ASSCHYLOS, A New Translation, 
with a Biozraphical Essay and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. By E. H. 
M.A., Protessor of Divinity, King’s Colieze, London, &e. 
& Co., Publishers, 55 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS. By Bure SMEDLEY. 


Smedley is a genuine poet. Her genius is richly original and self- dependent. Wer 
boems are remarkable tor st itely clearness, fresh teeling, dramatic force, an 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. D’AUBIGNE’S WORK ON THE REFORMATION. 
On Thursday next, the 18th instant, Vol. V. in 8vo. 
ISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the 
time of CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. Mente D'Ausien®&, D.D. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION OF MILL ON THE MIND. 
On Thursday next will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
NALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. 


By JAmMEs Mitt. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critical, 
ALEXANDER BAIN, ANDREW FINDLATER, and GEorGE Grore. Edited, with 
MILL. 


ditional Notes, by ‘JOHN STUART 


London: LonemMaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price Sixpence, by post Sevenpence, 
ITAL LAW. Dedication :—“ To MattHEew ARNOLD, as the 
“* Way of Redemption for Philistin ; to Joun Ruskin, with the Constitution 


“ of the Queendom of Woman; to 


ALGERNON SWINBURNE, as the Way 


** cast up from most sorrowful labour to most joyful Art; to JonNn STUART MILL, 


| “ with the Law of Emancipation for Woman, not by Act of Parliament, .—these 


** Papers are dedicated by one who admires their genius and respects their fidelity.” 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR BERNARD BURKE'S WORK ON THE ROMANTIO 
AND CHANGEFUL FORTUNES OF GREAT FAMILIES, 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


 ICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernarp 
Burke, C.B. LL.D. Ulster King of Arms, Author of “ The Peerage and 
Extinct Peerage,” “ Family 


Baronetage,” the “* Landed 


entry,” “Dormant and 
odelled. 


led Gen 
Romance,” &c. New Edition, revised and rem 


“ The subject is good, and the labour has 
been well bestowed.""— Atheneum. 

“ ‘The present edition temodelled, 
and represents in its new form a sul 
and complete record of the onan ore 
tunes of great houses.""—Observer. 

** There remodelled volumes to the 
sational literature of the day what the green 
field ond the harvest moon are to the daubed 
canvas and circular transparency of the scene- 


ond property-' Strength is the 
characteristic of the. — fulness the sur- 
prising feature, charm.” 

an's Journal. 

“ The subject so ably tronted by “ Ber- 
nard is one of surpsssing interest, forming 
an important in the general history 

of the empire, a possessing all the charm 


blin Express. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE REV. LEONARD-HAMPSON RUDD'S ENGLISH METRICAL 
TRANSLATIONS FROM ARISTOPHANES. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. 
xcs COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES, viz. The Achar- 


nians, the Knights, the Clouds, the Wasps, Peace, the Birds, the Frogs, and 
Plutus, translated into Rhymed Metres by LEONARD-HAMPSON Rupp, M.A. 


“ Considering the great difficulties of Mr. | 
juccess- 


Rudd's task, he has it s 
fully as weil as with great care 


“Atheneum. 
“ Mr. Rudd has done his task well upon the 
whole...... As samples of goud and honest 


Work, with some ted spirit, we may 


quote the description ci the bustling 
rations for war in the acharnians......Mr. 
udu is upon the whole trustworthy. A 

careful reading of the whole of the trans- 

has not shown to us many 


Cambridge University Gasette. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


EORGE PETRIE, LL.D. M.R.LA. &c. formerly President 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy; his Life and Labours in Art and 
Archeology. By WILLIAM SrokEs, M.D. D.C.L. Physician-in-Ordinary to the 


Queen in Ireland. 

“We rejoice at the ofa 
which more than any other we have seen 
exhibits within a very moderate space a rich 
display of the antiquariun and ertistic trea- 
sures in which the Sister Isle so fully abounds. 
The light which these throw fae] history is 
immense.” — British Medical J: 

Petrie fame will duultiesss mainly 
rest upon his magnificent volume on the 
Round ‘Towers, and the early ecclesiastic iL 
remains in Ireland. But we hardly knew, 
till we learned it from Dr. Stokes's book, how 
varied his studies and attainments were." 

Saturday Review. 

“ Dr. Stokes has performed his biographical 

task with loving cure. Apart from Petrie's 


career, this book 
abstracts of his more rchaologi- 
cul works, and a complete “ry ~ | hie writings 
and engraved pictures,""—A thenawm. 

“Itisu perfect treat to follow Dr. Petrie's 
footsteps about that interesting land, and to 
review his works on round tower, abbey, and 
castle, under the able guidance of Dr. Stokes.” 

Review. 

“ A loving and appreciative memoir.. 
The archeologist may learn from Pet: 
example the best mode o: study.......Dr. 
Stokes’s interesting memoir is a Vaiuable 
addition to our lives istinguished Lrish- 

men.""—Notes and 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
BVERY DAY: a Story of Common Life. By the Author of 
Ismael and Cassander,” Colour Considered,” &c. 
“ A tale of unmistakeable Fhe. book me ayy to analyse the mixed impressions which it 


leaves........ The interest of th 
which it UB. 
int this little book.”"— Pail ‘Gazette 


the strange glancing lights of character with 
= ordinary writing. There are many signs of rare g! 
ai 


this lett to the denlore in waste paper.” 


“ We have much pleasure in 
“ Decidedly neither * work, nor a 


Athenaeum. 
of ‘common life.’ The individuality of 


the charecters is marked. ‘There is much excellent writing, and perhaps too much of t 


result of deep reading, in the work. Its 


are tov clever, too weil informed for * every- 


day lite’; yet there is a touch of nature in it te ena which, combined with great force a 

the writing, makes the book a enuine treat—and an uncommon one. For the ordinary n 

reader it will be ‘caviare’ in Hamiet's oonee, Wet to the reader biest with intelligence, refine- 
tter sense.” un. 


ment, and a catholic taste for what is good, it will 


be *caviare ina 


* ‘the freshness ot the enter sstyle regilds.”—Public Opinion. 


“ A novel by no means dull.”—Court Journal. 


Provost & Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C, 


a 
frasp of life." \oncen formist. 
* Remarkable for real and mature originality of thought, the flower of an exacting discipline 
of intellect.”—J/’all Mall Gazette. 
Sreawan & Co. Publishers, 56 Ludgate Till. 


Now ready, square 32mo. 3s. 6d. 


cum. WORLD. By the Authors of, and Uniform with, 
“ Poems Written tor a Child.” With Lllustrations by Prat Wiegand and others. 
Sreanax & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. the First Volume of a Popular Edition of 


ES of INDIAN OFFICERS. By Joun Kaye. 
In3 vols. Vol. 1.—Lord Cornwallis—sir John Malcolm—Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
“Mr. Kaye’ 's ‘ Lives ot Indiau Officers’ will take a high place amoung the 

England.” —Athenceum. 

& Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate ITill. 


Works by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 


Popular Edition, small 8vo, on each 2s. 6d. 


. PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN LIVING. 

2. CHRIST the LIGHT of the WORLD. 

8. CHARACTERISTICS of CHRIST'S TEACHING. 
4, VOICES of the PROPHETS. 

Srnaaan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Till. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of POPULAR WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. each 3s. 


1. DNSPOKEN SERMONS. By GrorGE Macponatp, LL.D. 
2. WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dats, M.A. 
3. THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LIFE of OUR LORD. By 


the Rev. Samvex J. Anpacws. 
Srranan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


AMERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S Monthly 
BULLETIN contains a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN A TIONS wi 
Prices— Announcements— and Literary Information from America and the English Colonies. 
Sent post free for One Year on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO. having 
Purchased the old-estublished Business of the late WI.LIAM ALLAN « 20. eer 
Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will henceforth combine a CONTINENTAL 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT with their English and American Busivess. 
Crown Buildings, 148 Fleet Street, February 15, 1869. 


Just published, royal 12mo. cloth 
A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By Geonoe Hvones, M.A. Edin, 
London: Traiener & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacke, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 


REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Derecrorn. Reprinted from the “ Medical Lircular.” 
London: H. Batsitae, 219 Regent Street. 


In the press, 
QCRTHOPRAXY. Second Edition. By Hearner Biee, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
Cravncarts & Soxs; and the Avtnon, 56 Wimpole Street. 


Second Edition, Is. ; by post, 13 Stamps, 


A POPULAR TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, 


from Paral. 


Pow Lanny Lone. 
2 Old Steine, Brighton 
the cure of Diseases hitherto abandoned as 


cated by the highest Medical authorities, as Sir Charles Locock, 
Kanald Martin, Drs. Arthur Farre, Gream, C. J. Wil 
and success in these 


the treatment of 


sis, and 1.oss of Nervous and Physical 


« Sc. of Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 


. This work wi! ; be found to contain plain indications for 
less; and being illustrated with Cases authenti- 


ili 
lliams, &c., isa Gf the 


Published by Smrxix, & Co., London 
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THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XCIX. (for 
MARCI), will be published next wack. 
Contents: 
1. THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
2. RUSSIAN LITERATURE—TURGUENIEF'S NOVELS. 
3. REVOLUTIONS IN THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. 
4, DEAN MILMAN. 
5. THE INCREASE OF LUNACY. 
6. THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 
7. WHAT IS MAN’S CHIEF END? 
8. PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. 
9. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF GERMANY. 
Edinburgh: Eosonstron & Dovotas. London: Hamivron, Avams, & Co. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d. (with a View of one of the Noon Coon Peaks, Tibet) 
No. XXIV. of 


rNHE ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
CONTENTS : — 
The Inundations in Switzerland in 1868. By Puiu C. Gosset, Esq. 
The Northern and Southern Ascents of the Matterhorn. By I’, CkavuruRD 
Grove. With 2 Woodcuts. 
The Sooroo Route from Leh to Cashmere. By F. D. BrockLenurst. With 
Frontispiece. 
The Swiss ** Alpenclub ”—(continued). 
The late Principal Forbes, 
Review —** Alaska and the Yukon.” 
Ascent of Popocatepetl. 
Mountaineering Notes. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION OF THE ARGOSY. 


THE ARGOSY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Mrs, HENRY WOOD. 


ROLAND YORKE, a Sequel to “ The Channings,” a New Scrial Story by the 
Author of * East Lynne,” is now commenced in THE ARGOSY. 


“ The ‘ Arzesy’ is one of the marvels of the day. * Sint Yorke’ promises to be one of the 
best of Mrs. lienry Woou’s stories.”"— London Scotsmai 


Monthly, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S MAGAZINE. 
GAINT PAULS for MARCI, Price 1s. 


Coxtents: 1. The Sacristan’s Household. By the Author of * Mabel's Progress,” &e. 
Chapter 26. Lie-ehen’s L.ve-Letter; Chapter 27. The Justizrath is Straizhtforward 
Chapter 23. ‘Lwo Philosophers.—2. President Johnson's Last Message.—3. Other Inhabited 
Worlds.—4._ Pecollections of My Life. By Maximilian I., Emperor of Mexico.—5. ‘The 
Influence of Modern Improvements upon Strategy.—6. Tie Search after the Fountain of 
Jouvence : a Komance of the Sixteenth Century. 1—7. The Marriage Commission Report.— 
8. Phineas Finn, ie Irish Member. By Anthony Trollove. With an Tilustration. Chapter 
tir Kilialoe Chapter 66. Victrix ; Chapter 67. Job's Comforters ; 
Chapter 68. tack 


ne oin 
N.B. hird Volume of “ Saint Pauls” ean now be had in 7s. 6d. 
Lon lon: Vinroe Co., Ivy Tane, Paternoster Ro Ro 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
Conrents OF No, XX1V., MARCH 13, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, Ballot in 1688. 
Mr. Cardwell on Army Reform. Albert Memorial. 
General Grant's Proclamation. Mr. Childers's Explanation. 
Foreign Squadrons. President Grant’s First Check. 
Statesmanship at the Admiralty. The Last Days of Isabel II. , 
‘The Protection of Missionaries. The Report of the Special Committee 
Mr. Locke King’s Bill. on Breech-Loaders. 


The Dress of nglishwomen. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, How the Money Goes. 
Lord Salisbury’s Bill. 


Bank of France. 

The Hellenic Peasantry. 

Appropriation of the Surplus Fund. 
Employmentof British Officersin Persia. 
City Men.—VII. Stock Exchange Men. REVIEWs. 

City Men.—VIII. Mincing Lane Men. Horace lllustrated from Antique Gems. 
Inspection and Quarantine. “ Mea Culpa.” 

What Irishmen think of it, * Vesuvins.” 

Village Schools in India, George Petrie. 

Homburg in Winter, Recent Poiitical History. 

Paris Gossip. Mr. Blunt on the Reformation. 

‘The Homeless Poor. New Books, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
SuMMARY OF NEws. 


Every Saturday, Gd. ; Stamped, 7d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Parliamentary Candidates and Pe- 
titions, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Marruew 


Browne. 2 vols. with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 24s, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara: 


a Biography. Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By WiLuAM 
GILBERT. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


“ A very interesting study of the character of Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert has done good 
service in corefully investigating the evidence on which, the charges which have 
brought against her. Ilis clear and d style is ed for biography 
chapters which are devoted to Lucrezia’s life tell its story very yell Phat Mr. 

ill succeed in amusing and interesting his readers may be safely predicted. iets 


“ An admirable and entertaining werk. The public cannot fail to be acted with %.” 


Telegraph, 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. 


Hepworru Dixon. Dedicated, by Express Permission, to the Queen. Fourth 
Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


“This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon's works. 

Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue, the story of the Tower 
mes more fascinnting than the daintiest of romances. 

“ Mr. Dixon's book is brizht and sparkling in its anecdote, and generous in its display of 


new and interesting information.’ *—Spectutor. 
“From first to lest this fi volume with new information and original 


thought, with poetry and picture.”"—A/orning Post. 


GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: being 


Cabinet Pictures. By A TEMPLAR. 1 vol. Svo. 

“ No small mensure of commendation is due to the Templar, who writes with a ekilful pen, 
and displays such knowledge of political men and cliques. ‘This my ie book is sure to be 
in demand, for it supplies just such infurmation as general readers like to have about men of 
mark.” —d theneum. 


PRINCE CHARLES and the SPANISH 


MARRIAGE: a Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623. From Un- 
published Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brussels. 
By SAMUEL RawWsoN GARDINER, 2 vols. Svo. 30s, (darch 19. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1869. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, Corrected by the 
Nobility, and containing all the New Creations, reales Edition, 
1 vol. with the Arms beautifully engraved, bound, 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
TRIALS of an HEIRESS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


3 vols. 


PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. 


Durrvs Harpy. 38 vols, 


KITTY. By M. Bernam-Epwanrps, Author of 


“ A Winter with the Swallows,” “Dr. Jacob,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This story is lively and clever, the scenes of artistic life are amusing, the dialogue is brit 
and sparkling.”"— Athenceum, 
“ A thoroughly good story.”"—Examincr. “ Lively, fresh, and clever."— Daily Telegraph. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of St. Olave’s. 


“The perusal of Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us wholesome The tale strong 
interest by the naturalness and force of its delineations of character.” —A thenwwm. 
“ This book is readable trom first to last.” ~Saturday Review. 


KATHLEEN. By the Author of “ Raymond’s 


Heroine.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“A thoroughly amusing and very book. It in a perfectly fresh and 
some spirit. The principal ch li drawn. wal all Gazctte 


ONLY an EARL. By the Countess Pisanr. 


“ There is in this story much that is original, and a good deal that evinces talent.” —Obsci ver. 


Now realy. crown 8vo. 122 pp. ‘cloth, 3 3s. 


(PHOUGITS on IRELAND: its Present and its Future. 
By the late Count Cavour. Translated by W. LB. Lopesox, LL.D. 

“ The Essay is a short one, but its matter is pregnant; and the vigorous thouzht of the 

author loses nothing of its effect in the English garb in which Dr. Hodgson so ably pre-ents it.” 


Saturday Keview. 
London : TrUangn & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


published, 6d.; post free, 7: 


M©p1e-acEep” “WOMEN : a Reply to “ Women in the 


Middle Ages.” 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. Asner & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
MARCH NUMBER now ready. Now ready, Is. 64. 
(THE IDEALIST, the Organ of the T. D. Society: an Asso- MORE LIGHT: a Dream in Science. 
ciation of the Followers of Emerson and Carlyle. Bi-Monthly, 6d. * We have read this little pamphlet with some intcrest....and... fancy that we 


Rg Competition for the Laureateship of the Society for the ensuing Year is about to take 
ace. 
& Co., 4 Ave Maria Lane. 


(HE MARTINI-HENRY RIFLE. The New Arm for the 


British Service._ See THE ENGINEER of Friday, March 12. 


Mpue ENGINEER of Friday, March 12. Price 6d. 
INTENTS: 
1, THE MARTINI GUN AND ITS AMMUNITION. Illustrated. 
2, EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS FOR ENGINEERING PURPOSES. 
3. RECENT LECTURES AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. LIlustrated. 
4 
5 
6. 


. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL RAILWAYS. 

. POWIS’Ss WOODWORKING MACHINEKY. Illustrated. 

. COMVOUND SHEATHING OF THE VOLAGE, 

7. HAMMERSMITH SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 

x. THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 

% THE CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM. 
10. LITERATURE, 
11, TUE RAILWAY STEAM FERRY ON THE LAKE OF ZURICH 
12. THE BROIne ERING AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS OF THE WEEK. FULL 

LISTS OF PATENTS, &c. 
TUE 08 by post, 7d. Office, 163 Strand. 

And atall Newsagents’ and Ruilway Stations. 


[S, HAMMERSMITH SUSPENSION BRIDGE SAFE ?— 


4d.; Stamped, 5d. r at the Office, 4 Monument 


PRO" TESTANT CHURCH in SPAIN.—See THE BUILDER 
of this Week for View and Plan of Spanish Ev: lical Church posed to be bi 

in Madrid —View of St. Mary’ 's Church, Munster The of Government 

with a Plan—The Raliwer — one Results—The Sti nulus to A ent; 

and other Papers. 4d.; or b; —! York Street, W.C.; and all ‘Newsmen. 


Cow MERCIAL HISTORY and REVIEW of 1868,— 
This day, Masel He a » SUPPLEMENT. under the above title is issued with TH 
ECONOMIST, containing 1 Digest of the leading Merchants’ ‘and Brokers" 2 
in the different ane ey! of "pean Returns of Prices, Accounts of veo Banks of England and 

C. 3 object Supplemen possess: t 
Isto of of ie, renders 


Com 
natamped, le. 4d.; stamped, le. 6d. 


comprehend whut it is intended to prove. Still we must confess ‘that we thik the auther is 
lunging into that terrible quagmire of metaphysics into which so many intelligent speculators 
ave fallen. He is attempting to solve a problem which is rma | beyond the a Senerenaveion of 
mortals, and if he reasons calmly enough, we do not see how he can avuid Berkleyism. Of 
course we must express ourselves with caution in the absence of those arguments which the 
author promises." —Scirntific Opinion. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74-75 Great Queen Street. 


MR. G. F, ARMSTRONG'S POEMS. 
POEMS. By Grorer Francis Armstrone. Fep. &vo. 6s. 


or four &. ago died Edmund J. Armstrong, whose poems have since been 
edited oy his brother, Mr George Francis Armstrong. The latter now publishes a volume of 
verse of his own, simply entitled * Poems,’ which are likely to attract attention. We slia'l not 
be surprised if this little volume causes a considerable fuss. ,It is certainly well “worth 
examining.” — Daily Telegraph. 

“ He has achieved a very successful combination of the melody of Tennyson, with the sub- 
tlety of Browning, and tie inspired rhetoric of Swinburne. Ilis blank verse is made subtle 
and suggestive by the flow of a rich and copious rhetoric, though repressed with considerabie 
artistic power, and menines atter a fashion which never suffers either its implications or its 
direct meanings to grow vague or involved. His appeals to the Almighty, his musings on 
Christ. are all noble in their devotion. Even the occasional references to his slight and reason- 
able scepticism are rendered aS eee their rich inlay of wise poetic doubt....Mr. Arm- 
strong hus learnt the secret of making 


* Proves that he possesses a bold and nimble fancy, some Be nen of language, and a rea“y 
supply of images. if vot of idexs. The cast of his mind is essentially lyricai,and his poems 
consequently belong to the lyrical order. They here the characteristics of warmth and move- 
ment, lacking, almost as a necessity, reflection and repose. l’erhaps the speciality of the book 
is a certain independence of view and tone, which gives much zest to some ot Gee pieces. r 

onaon Review. 

“The author—evidently a young man—has struck out of the old beaten paths, and in o 
measure at once original, melodious, and refined, gives us many pieces which will bear to be 
read once and avain, which is saying a good deal as poetry gocs nowadays. At one step the 
poct has taken his place 5 ng our true poets, and has gathered round hiin a rapt and listening 
audience.""— Aberdeen Journa’ 

Mr. Armstrong is brother to putes are favourites at so many h 
Through all the soul of poetry dhe volume 
success.""—Jrish Times. 


Edited by the same Author, 
EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG’S POEMS. With a Memorial 


Preface by the Rev. Geonor A. Cuapwicx, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
London: E. Moxon, Sox, & Co., Dover Street, W. 


This day, 
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The Review. 


NEW BOOKS. 


This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 9 Maps and upwards of 50 Illustrations, 24s. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 


The Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. 
A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


Dr. Hooker, in his address to the British Association at Norwich, says, “ Of Mr. 
Wallace and his many contributions to philosophical biology it is not easy to speak 
without enthusiasm; for, putting aside their great merits, he, throughout his 
writings, with a modesty as rare as I believe it to be unconscions, ‘forgets his own 

unquestioned claims to the honour of oma originated, independently of Mr. 
Darwin, the theories which he so ably def ends.” 


This day, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 28s. 


GREATER BRITAIN: 


A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries (America, 
Ausiratia, India) during 1866-7. 


By C. W. DILKE, M.P. 


“Wecan say with the utmost confidence that no one will master these volumes without 
congratulating himself on much paey A enjoyment, and the acquisition of much sound politi 
and general knowledge of the newest facts in British history,” — Morning Star. 
“It is seldom we meet with a work so uble and suzgestive.”"—Spectator. 
fascinating book of travel. Everybody should read it, and 
"—Daily 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of 


Events, Social and Political, which have Happened in, or had Relation to, 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Opening of the Present Parliament. By Josepu Irvine. 8vo. half-bound, 
with an Index and Table of Administrations, 18s. (This day. 


M. GUIZOT’S “GREAT CHRISTIANS of 


FRANCE: St. LOUIS and CALVIN.” Being Vol. V. of “THE SUNDAY 
LIBRARY.” Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth extra, 4s.; gilt edges, 
price 4s. 6d. [This day, 


THE GOSPEL and MODERN LIFE. 


Sermons on some of the Difficulties of the Present Day. With a Preface on 
the Theology of the ** Pall Mall Gazette.” By J. Li. Davirs, M.A., Rector of 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ This day. 


CHRIST the BREAD of LIFE: an Attempt 


to give a Profitable Direction to the present Occupation of Thought with 
Romanism. By J. McLEop CAMPBELL, D.D. New Edition, much enlarged, 
crown 8yvo, 4s. 6d. [This day. 


TACITUS.— The AGRICOLA and GER- 


MANIA, with a Revised Text, English Notes, and Maps. By A. J. Courcn, 
M.A., and W. J. Broprips, M.A. Fep, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The AGRICOLA and GERMANIA may be had separately, each 2s, 
[This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLY YEARS 
OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieutenant-General the Honourable CHARLES GREY. 
With Two Portraits on Steel by WILLIAM HOLL. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Nearly ready, with 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. price 12s. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Nearly ready, post 8vo. 


WITHIN AN ACE. 


By Mrs. H. C. JENKIN, 
Author of ‘Cousin Stella,” “Once and Again,” “Two French Marriages,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Next week will be published, crown 8vo. with Engravings, 


‘THE ORIGIN of the SEASONS, considered from a Geolo- 
Geeeeat! Point of View. Showing the Remarkable Disparities that exist between the Physical 
y and Natural Lig of the North and Scuth Hemispheres. By 
Author of “ China, its History and “institutions. Our Australian Colon’ 
Brackxwooo & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, Third Edition, Illustrated in Colours, 138 pp. crown, Is. ; post free, 14 Stamps, 


ARTER’S PRACTICAL GARDENER: 

for the Every-day Management of the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, Flower Garden, 

Sure. Stove, Greenhouse, Peach-House, &c. &c., beside other Original Artistes ofa 
ure, useful alike to the Amateur as well as the Protessioual Gardener. 


Canrten's Great London Seed Warehouse, 237 and 238 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


a complete Guide | 


itis a valuable 
curious 


NEW AND INTERESTING FORTHCOMING 
WORKS. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. 


THE WEDDING-DAY in ALL AGES and 


COUNTRIES. By Epwarp J. Woop, Author of “ Curiosities in Clocks and 
Watches,” &c. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 


CITY COMPANIES. By the Rev. THomas ARUNDELL, F.G.S., Vicar of 
Hayton, Yorkshire. 


In 2 vols. demy Svo. with Portrait, 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of THOMAS, 


TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD (in continuation of his Autobiography). 
By His Son, the ELEVENTH Ear, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


MY REMINISCENCES of MENDELSSOHN 


and HIS ——- ME. By Epwanrp DEvRIENT. From the German, by 
NATALIA MACFARREN (Ready. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIRS of the CURE D’ARS. By Miss 


In1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SISTER’S STORY (Récit d'une Seur). 


By Mrs. Avousrus CRAVEN. 


In 1 vol. crown S8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIRS of the MARQUISE DE MON- 


TAGU. By the Baroness DE NoaILLEs, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS IN READING 
AT ALL THE 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ’52 to ’55. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
“ One of the most entertaining and spirited novels we have come across for & lone time.” 


“ We predict for this book a decided success.” —London Review. 


THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By Miss 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 2 vols. 


ONE FOOT ON SHORE. By the Author of 


“ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. 
Iv 


THE RIVALS; or, Love and War. 


Author of “ Noddebo Parsonage.” 


By the 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Just published, Tenth Edition, 3s. ; by post, 3s. 4d 
D*. PATTISON on FEMALE DISEASES ; Illustrated with 
Cases of Permanent Cure without the Use of Caustics. 
London: J. Keens, 94 New Bond Street, W. 
published, 3s.; by post 


D*. PATTISON = CANCER and TUMOURS; 
of Permanent Cure. 
London: J. Kezne, 74 New Bond Street, W. 


Now ready, New Volume for 1869, fine Josern Warrworrn, Esq.,C.E. 


(THE YEAR BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and ART: 


exhibiting the net important Discoveries and Improvements of the past Year in 
Pechanics and the 


with Cases 


Arts, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and 


y, Geology and in y By Joun Esq 
‘Author of Curiosities of Science,” &e. 
“ A correct exponent of scientific progress...... of chiding 


‘echanics’ Magazine. 
whew for annual summary of important events will find 
their desire in the * Year Book of Facts.’ ""—A thenceeum. 
Per Sets of valuable Series, see Advertisement below. 
London: Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


‘THE | YEAR BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and ART.— 
*,* Asan inducement to New Subscribers, Sets of the Work from 1861 to 1869, with an 
bag vee 1862 (10 Volumes in all, each containing a Steel Portrait), will be supplied for 


London : Locxwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Just published, 1s. 
BARLY DIFFICULTIES in WRITING LATIN. By Rev. 
Gronce Perutxs, M.A., Second Master of the Manchester Grammar 
London : & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; 
and J. E. Connisu, Manchester. 


Just 8vo. 380, cloth, 
TINKER AESOP, and HIS L LITTLE LESSONS forthe AGE. 


By Joun Vicxeas. 
An original and of fine sly humour........ Zuker is 
om — and sagacious wiser even rdsworth's lar. ince these d 
to be delivered at well-known En lish to and on every-day of of pubic 
interest, an air of reality is given to the rially adds to its ot her Gorm _ 
‘ 
“A remarkably able book, well full of fresh thinking, and very 
dition — Museum. with for 
remarkabie DOOK........ so crammed materia! 3 
our readers." Weekly Dispatch. 
London 


| neartily commend it to 
: Lonomans, Garen, & Co, 
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DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. 


Now ready, Tenth Edition, 1 vol. Svo. 16s. 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY: a Manual of Reference 


for Clergymen and Students, By Waurrr Farquuar Hook, D. D., Dean of 
a, and Author of the “Lives of the Archvishops of Canterbury,” 
c. 
This Work is intended to explain in a popular style the more important 
Doctrines of the Church and the Fundamental Verities of owr Religion. 


“A book which ought to be found on the shelves of every clergyman, being an invaluable 
manual of information on every subject pertainin to Ecclesiology, whether in its historical, 
1, or practical and legal departments.""—Jforning Chronicle. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WORKS BY REV. J. Joa BLUNT. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. post Svo. 12s, 


, 

PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED to a COUNTRY 
CONGREGATION. By Rev. J. J. Biunr, B.D., late Margaret Professor of 

Divinity at Cambridge. 
“ Perhaps no one man did more to influence the minds of the younger Cambridge men from 
1843 in the direction of Churchmanship than Professor Biunt, and it makes us glad to find that 
is Sermons have reached a ji/th edition, Oxtord men dwell with fond recoilection upon the voice 
and torm of J. H. Newman, and Keble, and Froude. Few Cambridge men between the ages of 
forty and fifty that are worth their salt but kindle at the memory of the keen decisive 
utterance and purpose-like gait and attitude of their favourite Margaret Professor. Forstrong 
English sense we never knew his match, and we doubt not that these Sermons will be per- 
ae his vigorous manly teaching long aiter those who loved him have followed him to 
ir rest and his.”"—Literary Churchman. 


By the same Author. 


Il. UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENT, an Argument of their Veracity. Ninth Edition, 
post 8vo. 6s. 

“ Professor Biunt’s great work on the ‘ Undesigned Cameences of Scripture,’ based on the 


oy ap of evidence so well put forth by Paley in his* [lore Pauline,’ is work that will live 
long as English theolozy has an existence in the worid of letters aud religion.” — Hock. 


If. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH during the FIRST 


THREE CENTURIES. Post 8vo. 


IV. THE PARISH PRIEST: his Duties and Obliga- 


tions. Post 8vo. 


Vv. THE RIGHT USE of the EARLY FATHERS. 


8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEM ARLE STREET. 


NEW EDITION OF SAPOEES BAMPTON LECTURES. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, with a New Preface, post 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


THE LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


EXAMINED. By H. L. Manse, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


AMERICA SINCE WAR. 


Now mee post Svo. 10s, 6d. 


LAST WINTER in the UNITED STATES: being 


Table Talk collected during a Tour through the late Southern Confederation, 
the Far West, the Rocky Mountains, &c. &c. By F. BARHAM ZiIncKE, Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen, 


“ Mr. Zincke tells some good stories, and gives a good deal of information. His remarks on 
the American common selivol system, which he pronounces the cheapest system of edue ation 
on the face of the earth, are well worth attention. It is pleasant to read a volume written in 
a@ spirit so appreciative and kindly ye very heartily commend it, as calculated both to 
interest English readers und to foster ali the best feelings of brotherhood between them and 
their American cousins.” —Zritish Quarterly. 


NEW WORK wed SiR F. B. HEAD. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, Svo, 12s. 


THE ROYAL ENGINEER. By the Right Hon. 


Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. 


Enter some, bringing in the Clerk of Chatham, 
Smith, The Clerk of Chatham: he can write and read, and cast accompt. 
Cade, Here’s a villain!........Away with him, I say ; hang him with his pen and 
inkhorn about his neck. [Zxit one with the Clerk, 
Srconp Part oF Henry VI., Act iv. Scene 2. 


“ Sir Francis Mead served for fourteen years in the Royal Engineers, and then quitted the 
regiment. During the long life of travel and various employment that followed he never 
seems to have forgotten his old corps. He watched its progress, slow at first, very rapid omen 
with deep interest, and at last, when in his seventy-seventh year, went down to Chatham 
ascertain and make known to the public how Eng and stands in respect of military science. 
Sir Francis Head has done a service to his country in calling at to the itold duti 
of the Royal Engineers. There is in his book much information of real interest to general 
readers, and oh oe fail to popularize the engineer’s art and the corps of the Moyal 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 


~ 


Fourth Edition, thororghly revised, with Coloured Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, 8vo. 30s, 


SILURIA : 


British Isles and other Countries ; with a Sketch of the Origin and Distribution 
of Native Gold, the General Succession of Geological Formations and Changes 
of the Earth's Surface. By Sir Ropertck I. Muncuison, F.R.S,, Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of the British Isles. 


“* Siluria’ has taken its place among standard ceolozical worksas the great authoritative 
text-book for the older formations. The i present edition is not merely a reprint of the last one, 
with a few emendations and additions. ‘The = 4 it has undergone are so numerous that, 
in some respects, it may be called a new wor! has been subjected to a complete revision, 

much new matter las been added.”— Time 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


a History of the Oldest Rocks in the | 


MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Now ready, 4 vols. post Svo. with Portraits, each 6s. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the HISTORY of the 
UNITED NETHERLANDS, from the Death of William the Silent to the 
Twelve Years’ Truce, 1584—1609. By J. Moriey, D.C.L., Author 
of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 

Also, 4 vols. Svo. with Portraits, £3. 


A LIBRARY EDITION of the above WORK. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, with 180 Illustrations, 2 vols. post Svo. 21a. 


ON MOLECULAR and MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. 


By Mary SoMERVILLE, Author of “ The Mechanism of the Heavens,” “ Con- 
nection of the Physical Sciences,” ‘‘ Physical Geography,” &e. 

“ We strongly recommend these volumes to the thoughtful reader, who desires to make 
himself acquainted with all that the microscope has discovered amidst the infinitely smal 
organizations which play 8o important a part in creation. Every one Will rise wiser better 
from the attentive study of volumes.” i thenceum. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE CHINA SEA. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


RAMBLES of a NATURALIST on the SHORES 


and WATERS of the CHINA SEA: being Obscrvations in Natural History 
during a Voyage to China, Formosa, Borneo, Singapore, &c., during 186¢6-¢7. 
By Curneerr CoLLINGwoop, M.A. and B.M. Oxon., F.L.S. 


“ After a voyaze of several months, performed in the far East, passinz along the coasts of 
China, and visiting such out-of-the-way places as Formosa, Borneo, and Manilla, Dr. Cuiling- 
wood has publishe ‘d the results of his esceid hacgeeal Me ‘he greater part of his work isin the form 
of a narrative of his voyage, which t information as to the places 
which he visited, and the strange people among ‘whom he was thrown, told in a pleasant way. 

Westminster Review, January 18, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 


Third Thousand, with Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 


THE VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION. Dy Cuan es M.A., F.R.S. 
Works by the same Author. 


Il. THE ORIGIN of SPECIES, by MEANS of 


NATURAL SELECTION ; or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the 
Struggle for Life. Eighth Thousand, Post Svo. with Woodcuts, 15s. 


Ili. A NATURALISTS VOYAGE ROUND the 
WORLD: being a Journal of Researches into the Natural History and 
Geology of Countries visited. ‘Tenth Thousand. Post 8vo. 9s. 

IV. THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by which 


BRITISH and FOREIGN ORCHIDS are FERTILIZED by INSECTS, and 
on the Good Effects of Intercrossing. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 9s, 


JOHIL MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


UNIFORM WiTS DARWIN ON SPECIES. 


Just ready, post 8vo. with Hlustrations, 


FACTS and ARGUMENTS for DARWIN. By 
Frirz Mutter. From the German, with Additions by the Author. Trans- 
W.S. DALLAS, F.L.S., Assistant-Seeretary of the Geological Society 
of London, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SIR CHARLES WORKS. 


Now ready, Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
2 vols. 8vo. dzs. 


THE PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the Modern 


Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as illustrative of 
Geology. By Sir Lyett, Bart., M.A., F.R.S. 

In this new Edition the Author has recast many parts of his work, in 
conformity with the progress made by Geology during the interval of Fifteen 
years which has elapsed since the Ninth Edition was issued. 


By the same Author, 


THE ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY ; or, the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illus trated by Geological Monu- 
ments. Sixth Edition. 8vo. with 770 Woodcuts, 


THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the ANTI- 


QUITY of MAN, with Remarks on Theories of the Origin of Species by 
Variation. ‘Third Edition. Svo. with Illustrations, ]4s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY THE LATE LORD CAMPBELL. 


Now ready, Svo. 16s. 


LIVES of LORD LYNDHURST and LORD 


BROUGHAM, forming the Concluding Volume of “Lives of the Dort 
Chancellors of England.” By the lave Lord Campbris. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By Grorcr 
Roorrr. Post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 8s. (This day. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. Mouyrenry 


Jeruson and E. PENNELL 9th regiment. Demy with 
many Plates. The Illustrations from Photographs by Lord —— 18s. 
his day. 


THE RUINED CITIES of ZULU-LAND. 


Ly Colonel WALMSLEY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 
(Ga Monday next. 


CHEFS-DEUVRE of the INDUSTRIAL 


ARTS. Translated and Edited by W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. Demy 8vo. with 
200 Engravings, 16s, [This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


The MARCH NUMBER is now ready of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited 
by Joun Morey. 
CONTENTS : 
WESTPHALIA AND THE RUHR BASIN. By T. E. Crivre LEsiie. 
OF LIFE, LOVE, AND DEATH, Sixteen Sonnets. By DANTE GABRIEL 
SPENSER'S “ HOBBINOL.” By Professor Henny 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROPERTY CONSIDERED AS TO ITS 
LEGAL CONDITIONS. I. Public Property. By Tuomas Harr. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SAVAGE. 
RELIGIO'S TESTS AND THE NATIONALIZING OF THE UNIVER- 
SITILS. By F. A. PALEY. 
ON “ THE RING AND TIIE BOOK,” By the Eprror. 
7. SOCIAL FUTURE OF THE WORKING CLASS. By Professor 
AN INTERNATIONAL MONEY QUESTION. By N. Taran. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHARLIE VILLARS.” 


HARRY EGERTON ; or, the Younger Son 


of the Period. Dy G. L. Torrenmam. 3 vols. crown Syo. [Jn @ few days. 


CIIAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


ROBIN GRAY: a New Novel. By Cuartes Ginnox, 
Author of “* Dangerous Counexions.” 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER I ROW. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
STANDARD BOOKS. 


ROUTLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by Howarp Sravxrox. 3 vols. super-royal, with 1,200 Illustrations by John Gilbert, and 
a Stcel Portrait, cloth, £2 tvs. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woon. M.A. 3 vols, super-royal &vo, with more than 1,500 Liustra- 
tions by Coleman, Wolt, Le Weir, Wood, Dalziel, and others, cloth, £2 lis. 


CRAIG’S UNIVERSAL TECHNOLOGICAL, ETYMOLO- 


GICAL, and PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISIT LANGUAGE, 
embracing all the Terms used in Art, Science, and Literature. New Edition, ~eaieags by 
Dr. Nurrart; with Appendix of New Words. 2 vols. royal 8yo. half roan, 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES of ENGLAND, FRANCE, 


and SPAIN. 2 vols. super-royal svo. with 120 Illustrations, cloth, 35s. 


MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES ; containing an Account of 
the Cruel Civit Wars between the Houses of Orleans and Burgundy. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
with numerous [!lustrations, cloth, 31s. 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS. Library Edition, 11 vols. demy 8vo. 
cloth, with Steel Plates, 20 63. 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 2 vols. 
Conquest of Mexico, vols. 
Conquest of Peru. 2 vols. 
Charles V. Dy Robertson. With Additions by Prescott. 2 vols. 
Philip 11. 3 vols. 


HALF-HOURS with the BEST LETTER-WRITERS and 


AUTOBIOGRAPIIERS. Edited by Cuan.es Kxicur. 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC: a History. By 
Joun Lotanor Mortey. 3 vols. crown 18s. 
THE POULTRY BOOK; comprising the Breeding and Manage- 


ment of Profitable and Poultry. By W. B. Tre Super- 
royal 8vo. with 30 large Oxiginal Coloured Plates by Harrison Weir, cloth, 18s. 


MEN of the TIME: a Dictionary of Contemporaries ; containing 
ae ae Notices of Eminent Characters of both Sexes. Seventh Edition, re vised 
and brought down to the Present Time, crown 8yo. cloth, 12s, 61. 


THE HORSE in the STABLE and the FIELD: his Varieties, 
Management in Wealth, and Disease, Anatomy, Physiolory, &e. y J. Watsn, 
F.R.C.S. (“Stonehenge”). New Ldition, demy svo. with cloth, 


PIGEONS : their Structure, Varieties, Habits, and Management. 
Teorrmemn, F.Z.S, Super-royal 8vo. with 17 Coloured Illustrations by 
B vein cloth gilt edges, 103. 6d. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE ALIGHIERI. Trans- 


lated by Henay Waoswonrn 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LAST WORDS of EMINENT PERSONS; comprising, in the 
Kalority 9. Account of their Last Hours. Compiled by Josrru 


PLEASURES of OLD AGE. 
Souvesrrs. Crown svo. cloth, gilt edges, 53. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


From the French of Extn 


The Saturday Review, 


The New Number published next week. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for APRIL: an 


Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 
Witt Contrary : 

5. WILD DUCK SIIOOTING. With Two 
Illustrations. 

6. GOING HOME, 

2, THE MUSIC HALLS. 7. BREAKING A BUTTERFLY, By the 

3, VAURIEN. Second Part. Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 

4. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of | 8. PARIS FASITIONS. With 2 Coloured 
= rge Geith.” Plate and several [lustrations. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabara to the Sea. By Captain Ricuanp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &e. &e, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. [Yow ready. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


various Published and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Ready this day. 
“Inall in all] there is nothing more melancholy, nothing more utterly 
tragic, een the story of A career oy Edmund Kean. So bitter and weary a struggle fora 
chance, so splendid and bewildering a success, go sad a waste of zenius and fortune; so lament- 
able u fall can hardly be found among all the records of the follies avd sins and misfurtunes 
of genius.” — Mourning Stor. 


THE NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. By J. Ewrne Ritente, 
Author of “ British Senators,” &c. New and enlarged Edition, 1 vol. [Jn the press. 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Mussingberd.” 1 vol. 7a. 6d. (Ready this day. 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches, Past and 


Present. By J. Ewine Rircare. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By Ay American. 1 vol. 8vo. 


price 12s, 


1, GEORGE CANTERBURY'S W 
By the Author of * Kast Lynne.” With 
an Illustration. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY. By the 


Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 3 vols. [Vert week. 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &c. 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Wirt1aMm 


Buack, Author of “ Love, or Marriage.” 5 vols. [ Ready this day. 


“ A very charming book, which may be read more than onee, and always with pleasure, for 
the nt ot its tone and the sincerity of its workmanship.” — Vall Mall Gazette. 
ee In k Attire’ is thoroughly pleasant and readable, marked by much aud varied clever- 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 
[Ready this day. 


Author of “ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cuartes H. 
Ross, Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. By the Author of 
“*A Man of Mark,” &e. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a New Novel. By T. W. Spetcnt, 


Author of “ Drought to Light,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By Grorce Manvitre 


Fenn, Author of “ Dent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


JOHN TWILLER: a Romance of the Heart. By D. P. Starkey, 


LL.D. 1 vol. (Ready this day. 
OLIVE VARCOE. By the Author of “ Kiddle-a-Wink,” 


“ Mildred’s Wedding,” &c. 3 vols. 


TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: By the Author of 


** One Foot in the Grave.” 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By 


Author of “ Shirley Mall Asylum,” “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &e. 2 vols. 


BURIED ALONE: a Story. By A New Warrter. 


a, Novel. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MR. JAMES HANNAY’S NEW WORK. 


Fep. Svo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES ON THACKERAY. 


By JAMES HANNAY, 
Author of “ Singleton Fontcnoy,” &¢e. 


* GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, TILE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. with many Illustrations, 5s. 
THE 


EXTRAVAGANT USE OF FUEL 
IN COOKING OPERATIONS. 


With a short account of Bexyamin Count oF Rumronn, and his Economical 
Systems, and numerous Practical Suggestions adapted for Domestic use, 


By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jux. 
Author of “Our Domestic Fire !’laces," “The Ventilation of Dwelling Houses,” &. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY, 
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The Saturday 


MESSRS. 


REV. H. P. LIDDON, M.A. 


THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR J£SUS CHRIST; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By 
H. P. Lippon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Salisbury. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


By the same Author, 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 


UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. Third Edition, revised, crown S8vo. 5s, 


OCCASIONAL SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


(Un preparation, 


the 


CHRIST and HUMAN LAW: a Sermon 


preached before the University, in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, 
on the third Sunday in Lent, February 28, 1869. 8vo. 1s. 


REV. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 


A LETTER to the VERY REV. J. H. 


NEWMAN, D.D., chiefly on the Dignity of the Blessed Virgin, and Difficul- 

ties as to the Doctrine of Her Immaculate Conception. By the Rev. E. B. 

Puskry, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 8vo. 
{/n the press. 


By the same Author, 


DANIEL the PROPHET: Nine Lectures 


delivered in the Divinity School of the University of Oxford. With copious 
Notes. Second Edition, Svo. 10s, 6d, 


ELEVEN ADDRESSES during a RETREAT 


of the COMPANIONS of the LOVE of JESUS, engaged in Perpetual Inter- 
cession for the Conversion of Sinners. 8vo, us. 6d, 


REV. J. H. BLUNT, M.A. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER ; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the 
Devotional System of the Church of England. Edited by Joun Henny 
Brunt, M.A, Third Edition, imp. 8vo. 56s. ; Large-paper Edition, royal 4to. 
price £3 3s. 


THE REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND: its History, Principles, and Results. a.p, 1514-1547. By Jonn 
Hesyry Biunt, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford. Svo. 16s. 


“ The reader will gladly acknowledge og impartiality of treatment and liberality of tone 
which are conspicuous in every pag:. t is distinctly a learned hoo! e author is nota 
sceondhand retuiier of facts; he is a sminstakin: conscientious student, “who derives his know- 
ledge trom original sources. We have said that he does not command a brilliant style : but 
he is by no means a dull writer—on the contrary, he is ulways readable, sometimes very 


interesting, and shows considerable skill in the grouping and ar of his facts.’ 
By the same Author, 
DIRECTORIUM PASTORALE: the Prin- 


ciples and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England, Second 
Edition, crown Svo. 9s. 


THE SACRAMENTS and SACRAMENTAL 


ORDINANCES of the CHURCH: being a Plain Exposition of their History, 
Meaning, and Effects. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A CHRISTIAN VIEW of CHRISTIAN 


HISTORY, from Apostolic to Medizval Times, Crown 8vo. 7s, 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook of 


Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, 
the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, &c. &c. Third Edition, small 
8vo. ds. Gd, 


A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and USE of 


the HOLY BIBLE. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and USE of 


the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Small Svo. 2s. 6d. 


THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1868. 


THE WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT 


to CHRIST. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1868, By the Rev. SranLey 
_ Leatues, M.A., Preacher at St. James’s, Westminster, and Professor of 
Hebrew in King's College, London. 8vo. 9s. 


“Mr. Caathese Coctgeee are a learned and interesting argument in support of the existence, 
asa matter of fuct, of a Messianic element inthe Olid Testament Scriptures; and he very 
justly coneidered that "this tact, if established, would furnish a ground of apy real not only to 
Christians, but to those non- -Christian classes for whose benefit Robert Boyle designed his en- 

wment. An argument from internal evidence of a broad and general character is, perhaps, 
. the most widely weefatet all, for it appeals to facts wich are in every one’s hands. Mr. Leathes 
discusses in detail several circumstances and passuzes in the Oid Testament, and shows, we 
think conclusively, that if not Messianic, they mean nothing, in bob ge case their existence is 
inexplicable, and they cease to be of any value. He insists, ith force, 

ument 1s in creat measure independent of disputes Tespecting the dute and 
Books.” — Times 


{March 13, 1869, 


RIVINGTON'S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE HISTORY of the CHURCH in IRE. 


LAND, in Eight Sermons 7 ‘hed in Westmi Abbey. By CmRisTorueg 
Worpswortn, D.D. , Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 


with English Notes. (Intended for the Upper Forms of Schools and a 
Passmen at the Universities.) Abridged by BRADLEY H. ALFORD, M.A,, 
Vicar of Leavenheath, Colchester ; late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SWORD and the KEYS: the Civil 


Power in its Relations to the Church; considered with Special Reference 
to the Court of Final Appeal in England. With Appendix containing all 
Statutes on which the Jurisdiction of that Tribunal over Spiritual Causes 
is Founded, and also, all Ecclesiastical oy delivered by it since those 
published by the Lord Bishop of London in 1865, By JAMES WAYLAND Joyce, 
M.A., one of the Clergy-Proctors for the Diocese of Hereford. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


THE DOCTRINE of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND, as stated in ‘Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority of 
por ae — State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 and 1662, 8yo, 
price 7s. 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and 


PLAIN SERMONS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. a Rector of Farnham, 
Essex. From the Text of the last Editions published by Messrs. Rivington. 
Complete in 8 vols. crown 8vo. each ds. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK and ORDINAL of 


1549. Edited by the Rev. H. B. Watroy, Vicar of St. Cross, Holywell, 
Oxford ; late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. With Introduction by 
= Rev. P. G. MeEpD, Senior Fellow and Tutor of University On hepa Small 
vO. 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY on the 


GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. Translated from Pasquirg 
QUESNEL. Crown Syo. 7s. 6d, 


ANGLO-SAXON WITNESS on FOUR 


ALLEGED REQUISITES for HOLY COMMUNTON, Fasting, Water, Altar- 

Lights, and Incense. By Rev. J. BARON, M.A., Rector of Upton Scudamore, 

Wilts ; Editor of Johnson's “ English | Canons, Translated from Anglo-Saxon, 
Organs.” S8vo. 5s. 


&c.,” Author of “ Scudamore 


EGYPT’S RECORD of TIME to the EX0O- 


DUS of ISRAEL, Critically Investigated ; with a Comparative Survey of the 
Patriarchal History and the Chronology of Scripture ; resulting in the Recon- 
ciliation of the Septuagint and Hebrew Computations, and Manetho with 
both. By W. B. GaLLoway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark's. Regent's Park, and 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Hawarden. S8vo, 15s. 


LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM 


ECCLESIH ANGLICANA. A Bricrr, A.M., et Perro 
sMITH Mepp, A.M., Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon, Sociis, 
Latine redditus. New Edition, in an elegant pocket volume, with all the 
Rubrics in red, small Svo, 63, 


THE PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED; 


with Historical Tilustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel to the 
Text, by the Rev. W. M. Campion, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, 
and Rector of St. Botolph’s, and the Rev. W. J. bramownr, M.A.,, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Incumbent of St. Michael's, Camb 
With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely. Fourth Edition, small 8vo. 7s, 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: 
a Poem in Twelve Books. By Epwarp Henry Dickensrern, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Christ Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Lishop of Ripon. 
Third Edition, small Svo. 6s. 


Henry 


SOI-MEME: a Story of a Wilful Lis 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


By 


Francis Lyte, M.A. New Edition, small 8vo. 5s. 


Small 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 


REFLECTIONS on the REVOLUT ~~ in 


FRANCE, and on the Proceedings in certain Societies in Lon wative to 
that Event. In a Letter intended to have been sent to a Gentleman in Paris, 
1790. By the Right Hon. EpMunpD Burke, M.P. New Edition, with a Short. 
Biographical Notice. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from MODERN FRENCH 


AUTHORS. With English Notes and Introductory Notice. By Henri YAN 
Laux, French Master at Cheltenham College. Part I. Honoré de Balzac. 
Crown Svo. Se. 6d. 


LEVIEW 


PLACE, LONDON ; HIGH STREET, OXFORD; TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, a at No. 5 


9 Meehetoes| Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of I Seite and 1 Published ~~ DAVID JONES, 
, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, March 13, 1869. 
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